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Clinton: now it’s trial by TV 


Martin Kettle In Washingto n 

EPUBLICAN 
Congressional 

n leaders in Wash- 
ington took the 
gloves off yester- 
day, ordering 
Bill Clinton’s presidency to 
endure a humiliating trial by 
television. The move sent the 
capital into a frenzy as the 
enormity of the decision, 
which could pave the way for 
the impeachment of a hitherto 
popular president, sank in. 


Overriding Democrats' ob- 
jections, Republicans voted to 
release the 414-hoor videotape 
of Mr Clinton's testimony in 
the Monica Lewinsky affair 
for transmission on Monday. 
They served notice of a no- 
hdds-barred battle to drive 
Mr Clinton out of toe White 
House. 

As toe House Speaker Newt 
i Gingrich gave his deares t 
warning yet that he is pre- 
I pared to push for im peach- 
I meat the Rep ubli can major- 
ity on the House of 
Representatives judiciary 


Social 

v 

workers 
face new 
care rules 


committee voted to release 
the video and 2,700 p agre of 
additional material assem- 
bled by toe independent coun- 
sel. Kenneth Starr, during his 
eight-month investigation. 

The timing provides a far- 
ther humiliation for toe presi- 
dent. It will be released at 
9am Washington time on 
Monday, almost at tha mma 
time as Mr Clinton is due to 
address the United Nations in 
New York and participate in a 
“third way*’ aommaf with 
Tony Blair. This will now be 
eclipsed by toe broadcast fo- 




casing on toe president's sex- 
ual misconduct. 

The White House con- , 
damned toe decision as unfair 
and partisan, but Mr Ging- 1 
rich suggested Monday's rev- 1 
elations will be only toe start 
of a legal process. 

“We will let toe facts lead us 
where they lead us," Mr Ging- 
rich told a Christian Coalition 
rally in Washington: “We will 
do our duty. We won’t rush to 
judgment, and we won't 
refrain from judgment" 

The judiciary committee 
will now discuss what action 


to take after toe Starr Report 
“It wouldn’t surprise me if we 
met the first week of October 
to decide whether to recom- 
mend to the House a full im- j 
peadunent inquiry.” Con- i 

grpggman Tamar Smit h aaifl 

Yesterday’s decision fol- 
lowed 2% days of argument 
on the polarised committee 
chaired by toe Republican 
congressman Henry Hyde. 
The committee held 140 votes 
on making "redactions" be- 
fore toe evidence is unveiled, 
largely on the grounds of sex- 
ual explicitness. 


Mr Hyde claimed after the 
debate that "the spirit of bi- 
partisanship is alive". But the 
Democratic congressman 
Barney Frank accused the 
Republican majority of "uni - 1 
lateral bipartisanship". 

Public opinion remains op- 
posed to the release, with 67 
per cent of Americans saying 
it was a bad idea, against only 
28 per cent who approved. But 
Mr Gingrich and his party be- 
lieve exposure of Mr Clinton's 
evasive testimony will reduce 
his continued high job ap- 
proval ratings and help to 


prepare for a fall impeach- 
ment inquiry. 

Republican leaders kept up 
personal attacks. While Mr 
Gingrich insisted. "This is a 
constitutional challenge", toe 
Republican Senate leader, 
Trent Lott, said: "There Is no 
constitutional crisis. There is 
only a Clinton crisis in this 
city." 

The White House spokes- j 
man, James Kennedy, led con- ! 
damnation of toe decision to 
release toe Starr material be- 
fore bolding an inquiry. 
"This appears to be a rush to 
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David Brlndie, Soda! 
Sendees Comapondant 


T HE Government Is to 
take powers to force 
social workers to de- 
liver a new deal for 
51,000 children in care after 
inspectors reported -a “sorry 
picture" of repeated failure 
across the country. 

Frank Dobson, toe Health 
Secretary, will on Monday 
read toe riot act to local au- 
thority leaders at a closed 
conference in London. The 
message wfll be that co uncils 
have been given every chance 
to do right by toe most vulner- 
able children in society, but 
have foiled. Social services 
departments will be brought 
under central monitoring and 
required to meet targets for 
improving the lot of c hildr en 
in care. Councillors will be 
told they will be accountable if 
things go wrong. 

Denise Platt, chief inspec- 
tor or social services, said: “If 
you take responsibility for a 
child, you are not expected to 
exercise your duties in the 
half-baked way we have found 
in many cases." 

The tough approach has 
been triggered by inspections 
of 27 English social services 
authorities, none of which 
received a clean bill of bealfo- 
All said they had proper safe- 
guards in place for the wel- 
fare <rf children. 

The inspections followed ■ 
concern about safeguards in 
toe wake of emerging revela- J 
tions of widespread abuse of 
youngsters in children s 
homes in the past, ana toe 
issuing of an ultimatum to au- 
thorities to ensure that noth- 
ing of the kind could recur. 

The report of the ac- 
tions concludes: None of the 


authorities could he fully con- 
fident about the services of- 
fered to all toe children they 
loo ked a fter." 

Every authority was found 
to have problems assuring 
compliance with Its pedicles. 

Controls were so -poor it was 
"difficult to see haw manag- 
ers could know whether ser- 
vices they provided were 
effective or not”. 

Ms Platt said the report 
made it dear the system was 
incapable of helping children 
in care to changes to 
improve their lives. 

“They could not give us a 
guarantee that the quality of 
toe services they provide for 
Iooked-after children Is con- 
sistent within their own local 
authority.” 

Some of the worst councils 
inspected have already been 
brought to book: Baling, in 
west Lond on , is seeking a new 
director of social services 
after inspectors warned that 
it had a “culture of hopeless- 
ness”, with “potentially cata- 
strophic” consequences for 
children in care. 

Under toe new programme. 
Quality Protects, all authori- 
ties will be subject to central 
monitoring of services for 
Children in care. They will be 
required to draw up plans to 
show how they intend to 
achieve quantifiable improve- 
ments in indicators such as 
the number of cases of “sig- 
nificant harm", toe choice 
available for children in 
terms of fostering or residen- 
tial placements, and the num- 
ber of different placements 
they are forced to go through. 

Mr Dobson is expected to 

flpnnnnre special funding for 
the initiative; and will ac- 
knowledge that- central gov- 
ernment is not without res- 
ponsibility for toe problems. 
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Fish on the market. . A work by Damien Hirst called Alone Yet Together, comprising 100 fish, a cabinet and a few gallons of formaldehyde, is among 
the works of art going up for auction at Christie’s next month photograph: martmargles 

Gordon and Sarah set their wedding date 


Lucy Ward 

Potttieal Correspondent 


■ ABOUR’S five early 
I pledges have been ex- 
intended to she the Chan- 
cellar Gordon Brown is to 
marry Ms girlfriend Sarah 
Macaulay next summer. 

Close, friends say Mr 
Brown agreed daring their 
holiday in America last 
month to a summer date for 
the wedding. In Fife. 

The arrangement ends 
months of speculation over 
when Mr Brown, aged 47, 
would marry Ms Macaulay, 
34,' his partner for more 
than three years. She Is co- 
fotmder of the PR company 


Hobebawn Macanlay. They ' 
met four years ago. Mr 
Brown has always refused 
to comment on persistent 
rumours of marriage. 
There were suggestions 
that the relationship was 
little more than a conve- 
nient means of fending off 
awkward questions about 

his long-standing bachelor- 
hood, and speculation that 
the Chancellor's real love 
was Prudence, the star of so 
many of his speeches on 
economic policy. 

A reluctance to name a 
day has exposed the Chan- 
cellor to occasionally intru- 
sive probing about his pri- 
vate life. 

In January of last year 




Gordon Brown and Sarah Macaulay photograph: notwalpha 


sources close to Mr Brown 
were forced to dampen ex- 


Asked whether they 
planned to marry, an aide 


pectations after a Sunday said that, as with his tax 
newspaper reported the plans, Mr Brown could 
couple were engaged, never say never. 


In February the rumour- 
mill claimed that the Chan- 
cellor was refurbishing his 
constituency home on the 
Firth of Forth. 

Whatever the venue and 
date, the event is certain to 
be the most high-profile 
New Labour match since 
the wedding in January of 
the Chancellor's adviser Ed 
Balls and Pontefract and 
Castleford MP Yvette 
Cooper. 

The next occasion on 
which the couple will ap- 
pear together will he the 
New Statesman party at the 
Labour Party conference in 
BlackpooL Hello! may al- ! 
ready be arranging a photo 1 
opportunity. 
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prejudgment and an effort to 
get out the most salacious ma- 
terial at the speed of light, not 
at the proper pace of justice," 
he said. 

The bipartisan committee 
decided to delete 120 ports of 
toe evidence, many of which 
were believed to come from 
Ms Lewinsky's testimony. 
The Republican majority de- 
feated about 20 Democratic 
proposals for farther cuts. 

Tim Clanton crisis, pages 4; 
Mark Lawson, page 8; Leader 
c o mn wnt , pag> O 


IRA 
men 
share 
in jail 

payout 


John Mtdlln 
Ireland Correspondent 


T HE Government paid 
out £76,000 to republican 
prisoners at the Maze in 
recompense for property dam- 
aged during cell searches 
after an. IRA escape tunnel 
was discovered last year, it 
emerged yesterday. 

Peter Robinson, deputy 
leader of the Democratic 
Unionist Party, who revealed 
the payouts, was furious. He 
said they proved toe North- 
ern Ireland Office cared more 
for terrorists than victims. 

He contrasted the payments 
to toe difficulties faced by Mi- 
chelle Williamson, aged 31. in 
winning compensation after 
the murder Of her parents in 
the IRA’s bombing of the 
Shankill Road in October 
1993. Ten people died, includ- 
ing a bomber, Thomas Begley. 

Ms Williamson, who has an 
eight-year-old son, Craig, was 
forced to leave her job as a 
civil servant on medical 
grounds after the deaths of 
George Williamson. 63. and 
his wife, Gillian. -17. After a 
five-year wrangle, the N10 
told her this month that she 
qualified only for the reim- 
bursement of her parents' fu- 
neral expenses. 

Among those benefiting from 
the payouts to IRA members is 
Sean KeDy, Begley’s accomplice 
and murderer of Ms William- 
son's parents He received nine 
life sentences plus 25 years, but 
will be freed within two years 
undo* the accelerated prison 
release programme, which 
forms a key part of the Good 
Friday Agreement. 

The scheme has so for seen 
24 terrorist prisoners freed. 
The first five murderers to 
benefit were released from 
the Maze yesterday. 

Mr Robinson said: "It is a 
scandal when prisoners con- 
tain to page 2 , column l 
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The Quean 
enters the 
Jame’Asr 
Kassenfl 

BolUah 
masque 
during the 
second day 
of ber state 
visit to 
Brunei 


Later, the 

Foreign 

Secretary, 

Robin Cook, 
and his wife 
Qsynor 
arrive at the 
state dinner 
at the Sultan 

of Brunefs 

palace 

PHOTOGRAPHS: 
BOBfflHWP 
and ED WRAY 



Queen’s visit to Sultan goes with a swing 


Nick Hopkins on free and easy 
style of the royal trip to Brunei 


T ELE Qneen finished 
the second day of her 
state visit to Brunei 
in much the same 
mood as she started it Jok- 
ing with guests at a lavish 
state banquet, and showing 
a good humour which royal 
watchers have not seen in 
years. 

The dinn er was the most 
formal occasion of the trip, 
but earlier in the day she 
kept her promise to meet 
ordinary people at work, 
and her enthusiasm did not 
foil, despite the humidity 
and' high temperatures. 

"Are you at school?” she 
asked the Sultan's youngest 
son. Prince Abdul Mateen. 
as she was welcomed to His 


Majesty’s elaborately deco- 
rated home last night. 

Without waiting for an 
answer, the Queen contin- 
ued enthusiastically: "I’m 
rather glad I'm not at 
school. It’s all so compli- 
cated these days. There's so 
mnch to learn, and I can't 
write any more. I can only 
write on computers. You 
can rub things ont on 
them." she said, jabbing 
her finger against an imagi- 
nary keyboard. "It’s so 
simple.’’ 

The young prince clearly 
bad not expected to be 
spoken to and stayed mote, 
but he wasn't the only one 
to be caught unawares by 
the Queen’s effusiveness. 


Earlier in the day. the 
royal party was taken to 
Brunei's largest mosque, 
the Janie* Asr Hmaamil Bol- 
lciah. Even by this coun- 
try’s standards, the temple 
is extravagant, and slightly 
garish; a gift from the Snt 
tan to the people, it is made 
entirely of Italian white 
marble and granite, and 
has a central dome covered 
in 24-carat gold. 

During her walkabout, 
the Queen, respectfully 
wearing foot stockings 
rather than shoes, was led 
into a room where a group 
of women were being given 
pre-marriage guidance 
counselling. 

The lessons are compul- 
sory in Brunei and are in- 
tended to give couples a 
thorough understanding of 
the expectations and res- 
ponsibilities that follow the 


Islamic wedding ceremony. 
The Queen was intrigued, 
asking her guide, Zalnl Ali, 
who designed the mosque, 
whether the tuition 
worked. 

“She was very impressed 
with the Idea." said Mr Ali. 
“She was Jumping up and 
down with excitement.** 

This was an exaggera- 
tion, but as the Qneen was 
ushered away, she made a 
point of turning to the For- 
eign Secretary, Robin Cook, 
who has recently married 
for the second time. 

"We should try some- 
thing like thin at home.*’ 
she said breezily, before 
moving to chat to some 
children who were quietly 
reading the Koran on the 
carpet 

The Qneen later visited 
Kampong Ayer, an ancient 
community built on stilts 


in the middle of the Brunei 
River. She arrived in a 
small police boat, which 
nudged uncomfortably 
against a jetty that slanted 
at a precarious angle as she 
climbed of£ having refused 
a ride on one of the Sultan's 
many luxurious motor 
launches. 

At the health centre, the 
Qneen met four local 
women who were being 
taught baby food prepara- 
tion. 

She sympathised with 
them, saying children often 
did not like to eat things 
that were good .for their 
health. 

“It's hard for mothers," 
she sighed, looking at one 
of the liquefied foods. You 
have to do all the hard 
work mashing it up." 

The day finished with the 
banqnet for 300, but just be- 


fore the dinner, the Queen 
exhanged presents with the 
Sultan of Brunei in one of 
his private chambers. 

The Queen was delighted 
with her offering, a large 
green glass bowl engraved 
with oak leaves and briar 
roses, though admitted it 
was somewhat strange. 

“It’s slightly different," 
she told Him cheerfully. “It 
makes a piianp »" 

The Sultan’s two gifts 
were also surprising. A 
colour portrait of the 
Queen made of woven bam- 
boo strips, and a silver Ce- 
lapa — a traditional case to 
store betel nuts. 

“It needs a government 
health warning." roared 
the Duke of Edinburgh. 
"They (the nuts) turn your 
month red.” 

To everyone’s relief, the 
Sultan laughed. 
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Lessons of 
Lawrence 
murder ‘not 
learned’ 


David PalHstor 


T EE father of the mur- 
dered teenager 
Stephen Lawrence 
yesterday delivered 
his verdict on the inquiry 
into the police investigation 
by acc using the Metropolitan 
police of ignoring the lessons 
to be learned from his son’s 

death. 

Neville Lawrence warned 
that if there woe no changes 
to the way the police dealt 
with the black community, 
"people are going to turn 
more to violence.” 

Spiking on the final day of 
the first part of fixe inquiry. 
Mr Lawrence referred to the 
case of Michael Menson, the 
Mark musician who died after 
being found engulfed in 
fiawws in a north London 
street in February last year. 

Police initially thought he 
Had tried to commit suicide 
despite his Maims of being at- 
tacked. This week an inquest 
jury found he had been un- 
lawfully killed and Mr Men- 
son’s family accused the 
police of racism. 

Mr Lawrence said that this 
showed black families were 
not being listened to and 
nothing had changed since 
his son’s death in April 1993. 
Stephen was stabbed to death 
on a street In south London 
by a gang of white racists, 
none of whom has been 
convicted. 

Mr Lawrence said he bad 
been particularly disap- 
pointed with the dosing sub- 
missions this week of counsel 
for the three superintendents 
in the original 1993 murder 
investigation. 

Sonia Woodley. QC. 
accused Mr Lawrence and his 
wife. Doreen, as well as their 
solicitor,- Imran Khan, of bin - 

dering the police investiga- 
tion and being partly respon- 
sible for the breakdown of 

family Uaisnn 

"She was more or less not 
accepting things that had 
been given in evidence in the 
last 59 days,” said Mr Law- 
rence. “For people to. start to 
do -anything about problems, 
they have to accept they have 
failed in order to make 
changes. 

"If they’re not doing that at 
all, the time we have spent 
here going into evidence will 
be a waste of time and 
money.” 


Closing the session, the In- 
quiry chairman, Sir William 
Macphersan of Cluny, said 
that some of the evidence that 
been heard had been 
"searing'*. , 

He paid tribute to Mr and 
Mrs Lawrence and also to 
Stephen’s friend. D uwnyne 
Brooks, saying ** must hnvi ‘ 
been an "extraordinary expe- 
rience” to have to relive 
events of the last five years. 

Earlier. Ian Macdonald. QC. 
on behalf oT Mr Brooks. 33. 
said that the Met was still in 
denial over racism in the 
force. _ 

He said that Mr Brooks, a 
key eyewitness, had been 
racially stereotyped and the 
Crown’ Prosecution Service 
had tried to criminalise him. 

Mr Brooks was still suffer- 
ing from post-traumatic 
stress syndrome because of 
the racist way in which he 
was handled. Mr Macdonald 
said. “His life has been shat- 
tered.” 


‘If there is no change 
in the way police 
deal with the black 
community, people 
will turn to violence* 


Mr Brooks picked out two 
of the five suspects in Identifi- 
cation parades. But his evi- 
dence was fatally undermined 
when a police sergeant 
claimed that Mr Brooks told 
him he had been tipped off by 
friends about their appear- 
ance. 

The evidence of Sergeant 
Christopher Crowley led the 
Crown Prosecution Service to 
discontinue the case against 
the five. 

At the private prosecution 
trial of three of the suspects 
in 1996. the judge ruled Mr 
Brooks’ account inadmiss- 
ible. The trial then collapsed. 

Mr Macdonald claimed that 
Sergeant Cowley “was either 
lying about or misunderstood 
much of what Duwayne 
Brooks said to him.” 

Next week, part two of the 
inquiry starts into the lessons 
to be learned for the investi- 
gation and the prosecution of 
racially motivated crimes. 

Sir William’s report is ex- 
pected at the end of the year. 



Shell closure of HQ 
may cut 2,000 jobs 


David Gow 
Industrial Editor 


S HELL, the world's 
second largest oil 
company, yesterday 
crowned a week of 
gloomy economic news by an- 
nouncing plans to close its 
British headquarters with the 
loss of up to 2.000 jobs. 

As British manufacturing 
firms disclosed plans for over 
500 more redundancies. Shell 
warned that its profits would 
be hit by the global economic 
slowdown and that oil prices, 
already at a 25-year low in 
real terms, would stay de- 
pressed for up to three years. 

The restructuring plans by 
the company, widely seen as 
a slumbering giant long over- 
due a shake-up. brought 
renewed Conservative attacks 
on Labour's economic 
policies. 

As Downing Street reiter- 
ated Tony Blair's view that 
the UK could not be sheltered 
from the “twists and turns” of 
global economic forces, Wil- 
liam Hague, the Tory leader, 
said the Government should 
change course. 

"It is all very well for the 
Government to blame these 
problems on the rest or the 
world, but every major deci- 
sion made by Labour since 
the general election has made 
circumstances more difficult 
for British business and Brit- 
ish jobs," he said. 

Mark Moody-Stuart. chair- 
man of RovaJ Dutch Shell, 
spelt out the company's deter- 
iorating prospects around the 
world in a speech to San 
Francisco analysts. He an- 


Oil slick 


□ Founded in 1897 In east 
London by Marcus Samuel 

□ Merged in 1907 with 
Royal Dutch Petroleum to 
form Royal Dutch Shell, 
with the United Kingdom 
side taking the 40 percent 
stake it still holds today 

L i Worth £83.3 billion 

□ Pre-tax profits in 1997 
were £9.3 billion 

' i Employs 101,000 
worldwide 


nounced that the company 
was to close Us four national 
head offices in Europe — in 
the Netherlands. France and 
Germany as well as in Lon- 
don. The continental offices 
employ 2.220. 

Shell-Mex House, the land- 
mark Art Deco building over- 
looking the Thames, is to be 
sold or leased. The refur- 
bished UK headquarters, 
built in 1933. is listed. 

It has been home to some 
2,000 employees, who reacted 
with a mixture of anxiety, dis- 
appointment and relief as 
Shell insisted that not all jobs 
were at risk. Three hundred 
exploration staff will transfer 
to Aberdeen and others are 
likely to cross the river to 
Shell Centre, international 
headquarters in the UK, but 
company officials admitted 
redundancies were inevitable. 

Mr Moody-Stuart has been 
under pressure from inves- 
tors to streamline Shell's op- 


erations to match the pro- 
gress made by BP under Sir 
John Browne, who last mouth 
announced plans to create a 
rival to Exxon and Shell 
through a £68 billion merger 
with the US firm Amoco. 

Mr Moody-Stuart provoked 
a widespread feeling among 
industry analysts that Shell 
had been too optimistic about 
its prospects, notably failing 
to react swiftly enough to 
shut down overextended as- 
sets in the Far East 

Admitting that writing 
down such assets was under 
consideration. Mr Moody-Stu- 
art said the business environ- 
ment in the second half of 
1998 would be significantly 
worse than in the first six 
months and crude oil prices 
could remain depressed at $12 
to $16 a barrel for two or 
three years. 

Shell, whose net earnings 
fell 17 per cent in the second 
quarter, recently announced 
it would merge its European 
oil refining and petrol station 
business with Texaco in a 
plan to save $200 million, and 
yesterday it promised a far- 
ther restructuring of its as- 
sets, which range over 130 
countries. 

In May Mr Moody-Stuart 
said Shell's- target was to 
raise its return on capital em- 
ployed to 12 or 12.5 per cent 
but he admitted yesterday 
that the squeeze on profit 
margins meant the outcome 
would be well below this . An- 
alysts expect it to achieve just 
10 per cent, compared with 
BP’S 14 per cent and renewed 
pressure on the oQ giant to 
pull itself out of the mire with 
a spectacular move. 




IRA men share in £76,000 payout to prisoners 


continued from page 1 
victed of horrendous terrorist 
crimes can get more for the 
loss of their pyjamas and slip- 
pers than a woman can for 
the murders of her mother 
and father. The world has 
gone topsy-turvy." 

Ms Williamson, from Lis- 
burn. Co Down, who rejected 
the NIO’s offer of funeral ex- 
penses, said: "I want the 


people to know how Northern 
Ireland is treating its victims. 
It was a bloody insult to wait 
five years, only to be told that 
two lives are worth nothing.” 

The prison officers' searches 
took place in H-block 7, where 
the escape tunnel was found 
leading to within yards of the 
Maze's perimeter wall and 
other republican blocks. Up to 
250 received payouts for dam- 


age, loss or confiscation of 
property. 

Mr Robinson, who received 
leaked Information, said one 
prisoner was awarded more 
than £3,000. Several got £1,000. 

Those freed from the Maze 
yesterday included four loyal- 
ists, three of them serving sol- 
diers at the time of their 
crimes, and an IRA member. 
All had served between 10 and 


14 years. Mark Trotter and 
Robert Kenny, both 34, and 
from Enniskillen, Co Ferman- 
agh, were convicted c£ murder- 
ing Martin Love, a 24-year-old 
Catholic. The killing was 
claimed by the Ulster Freedom 
Fighters. Kenny was a private 
in the now disbanded Ulster 
Defence Regiment, and Trotter 
was with the Royal Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineers. An- 


other ex-DDR soldier, Geoffrey 
Edwards, 40. was convicted of 
murdering Sinn Fein election 
worker Fteter Corrigan, 47. in 
1982. 

Thomas Mair. 33, a building 
labourer, was sentenced to life 
for the murder of William 
McLaughlin. 25. a Catholic 
father of three, in 1964. Both 
Edwards and Mair were Ulster 
Volunteer Force prisoners. 


Damien Nioell, 29, from 
Londonderry, was convicted 
for the IRA murder of RUC 
constable Clive Graham, 25, 
in 1988. 

A spokesman for the Pris- 
ons Department in Northern 
Ireland said: "It Is widely rec- 
ognised that a prisoner is en- 
titled to compensation for loss 
or damage to his or her per- 
sonal effects.” 


Unions furious 
at 46pc rise 
for Wood head 


Babecca Smtther s 
Education Correspondent 


T HE Government yes- 
terday defended its de- 
cision to reappoint the 
chief Inspector of 
schools and award him a pay 
rise of up to 46 per cent, after 
a storm of criticism from 
teaching unions who have 
been told to exercise restraint 
in their own pay demands. 

Education and Employment 
Secretary David Blunkett 
confirmed that he has reap- 
pointed Chris Woodhead — 
originally chosen by the 
Tories to head a tough schools 
inspections regime — for a 
further four years until 2003. 

Mr Woodhead’s basic 
annual salary of £86,000 has 
been boosted by 34 per cent to 
£115,000. He Is also being of- 
fered a performance bonus of 
up to 10 per cent, a total pay 
package of £126.000. 

Mr Blunkett, who signalled 
teat Mr Woodhead would in- 
troduce a “lighter touch” in- 
spections regime for schools, 
said the pay rise was large 
but was justified. 

“It is well below thing s like 
the rail regulator, the Higher 
Education F unding Council, 
and very many other s imilar 
bodies.” 

But the tea ching unions, 
who launched a campaign 
yesterday to increase pay in 
the profession to combat flag- 
ging morale, said their mem- 
bers would be furious at the 
award. The reappointment 
had made the Government's 
stance on public sector pay 
incomprehensible. 

Government sources said 
they had decided to bring for- 
ward the announcement to 
clear the air after a series of 
leaks, but Nigel de Gruchy. 
general secretary of the 
National Union of School- 
masters/Union of Women 
Teachers, said: "It is incredi- 
bly bad ti min g coming one 
day after the TUC and on the 
day unions have submitted a 
pay claim on behalf of 500,000 
professionals. More than half 
of teachers are stuck on a 
maximum salary of £23.000 A 


3.8 per cent rise was recom- 
mended by the review body 
and the Government reduced 
that to 2.6 per cent. You can’t 
have one rule for the rich, 
and one for the poor.” 

Doug McAvoy, general sec- 
retary of the National Union 
of Teachers, said Mr Wood- 
head had a long way to go to 
recapture teachers' confi- 
dence. "My advice to him is to 
spin less and listen more.” 
The level of his pay increase 
was what was deserved by 
teachers. 

John Dunford, general sec- 
retary of the Secondary Heads 
Association, said: “It is 
vitally important that the In- 
spector has the confidence of 
those who work in education 
. . . Chris Woodhead has been 
too close to the policy- making 
process of government and is 
not seen to be sufficiently in- 
dependent in his judgments.” 

Don Foster, the Liberal 
Democrat education spokes- 
man and one of Mr Wood- 
head's fiercest critics, called 
the reappointment “an abso- 
lute disgrace. “It ranks along- 
side his decision to phase the 
teachers’ pay award as the de- 
cision most likely to farther 
demoralise an already demor- 
alised teaching profession.” 

Mr Woodhead, aged 51, yes- 
terday dismissed c laim*; that 
he would enjoy a “fat cat 
salary”. 



Chris Woodhead . . . *1 think 
it is a reasonable Increase’ 
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Terry Marsh walks among the gravestones at Oosterbeek War Cemetery yesterday, with a beret presented by old comrades of his father, Cpl George Frond (below) phcttoqraph:seans»«th 



John Ezard 

on the burial of 
three men who 
fell 54 years ago 
at Arnhem, and 
the son who 
found his father 


P aratrooper • 
George Fraud was 
burled at Arnhem 
yesterday, three 
days short of 54 
years after his death in war, 
with a son who had not seen 
him since the age of three 
struggling not to cry at his 
graveside. 

As a corporal, he had two 
more stripes than Steven 
Spielberg's film hero Private 
Ryan. At 27, bristling with 
campaign medals, he was a 
better soldier. 

But he had one lethal disad- 
vantage. He was not fighting 
in a celluloid fantasy. No 
kindly general ordered him to 
be plucked from the battle- 
field. No hand of God was 
held out to him. 

Instead he died an ordinary 
soldier's death, holding a 
stengun In a foxhole, shelled 
or machine-gunned during 
the Arnhem landings in the 
Netherlands, the biggest air- 
borne operation in history. 

There — like one In every 
13 or the soldiers who died at 
Arnhem, he lay undetected, 
posted as missing. His foxhole 
sank deeper and deeper as it 
was shelled and repeatedly 
fought over like a first world 
war trench on the Somme. 

His widow. Vera, left their 
son to search Europe in the 
hope of finding her husband 
alive. "There was a great 
whirlwind,” his son Terry 
said yesterday "and some of 
us were caught up in it” 

What makes Cpl Fraud ex- 
ceptional — like Sergeants 
Lawrence Howes and David 



Terry Marsh (back left) following his father's coffin at 
Oosterbeek. near Arnhem photograph: jerry lampen 


Thompson, of the Glider Pilot 
Regiment, who were interred 
beside him at Oosterbeek War 
Cemetery — is that his 
remains have been found. 
They were discovered in July 
last year by workmen laying 
a deep television cable in a 
private Oosterbeek garden. 

They were Identified by his 
dental records, his Border 
Regiment beret badge and his 
stengun. The remains of Sgts 
Howes and Thompson 
emerged ISO yards away 
when television cables were 
being installed in 1994. 

So yesterday “these our 
brothers, Lawrence. David 
and George", as a chaplain 
called them, had the only mo- 
ment of limelight that real 
soldiers get They got Chris- 
tian graves at last in a huge 
glade of oaks planted on the 
site of the battlefield at a ser- 
vice of “burial and remem- 


brance", with 2,000 people 
watching, the band of the Dra- 
goon Guards playing and a 
three-volley rifle salute. 

“They arrived as young 
men in what we now know as 
the maelstrom or the battle of 
Arnhem." Britain's ambassa- 
dor to the Hague, Rosemary 
Spencer, said in the funeral 
address. “Few of us can know 
what it was like. They died 
for our freedom. This Is their 
family funeraL They would be 
very proud that so many are 
here. Today we receive these 
three soldiers back into our 
arms." 

At the request of Sgt 
Howes's sister. Sheila Phil- 
brook. the verse Do Not Stand 
At My Grave And Weep was 
read over the bodies; but for 
many people it was difficult 
not to. 

Cpl Fraud's son Terry 
Marsh, aged 57, managed it — 


though his face was haggard 
— when his father’s coffin 
was slow-marched through a 
congregation swelled by the 
turn-out for this weekend's 
yearly battle commemora- 
tions at Arnhem. He had 
known about his father’s 
body for only 36 hours. 

Earlier, Mr Marsh, a 
builder from Portsmouth, 
said: “It has all happened so 
quickly. I have mixed emo- 
tions. I am not sure whether 
this is the end of a chapter in 
my life or the beginning of a 
new one- 1 have met here so 
many people who knew my 
father." 

He was adopted by his 
father's elder sister. Winnie 
Marsh. Mrs Marsh, too frail 
at 88 to attend the funeral 
from her Bournemouth home, 
said she could, never forget 
the screams of George 
Fraud’s widow Vera when 
she heard he was missing. 
Mrs Fraud left Terry and 
joined the NAAFI, so as to 
search for her husband in 
Europe. Terry said: "My 
father's sister did a very good 
job bringing me up. She told 
me nothing at all about what 
my mother did. I could not 
tell you where my mother is 
or whether she is alive or 
dead." 

Yesterday he was shown 
the garden where his father 
was found and presented with 
his cap badge. 

After the ceremony he said 
the service had been “bril- 
liant” but asked not to be in- 
terviewed further."I feel 
shaken up," he said. Canon 
Alan Green, a platoon com- 
mander during the landings 
who knew Cpl Proud, said: 
“He was an excellent soldier 
very well liked.’’ 

Rhea Shedden. then a 21- 
year-old German teacher, saw 
paratroops suddenly Oil the 
sky over Arnhem on Septem- 
ber 17, four days before 
George Fraud died. She was 
supervising junior school 
children who had been 
drafted to dig anti-tank 
trenches in the town. 

“The parachutes were like 
giant umbrellas." she said 


Asian fur coats thickened with 
human hair, say protesters 


Suzanne Goldenberg 
In New Delhi 


J UST when the fashion- 
able thought it was safe 
to wear fur again, ar. In- 
dian environmentalist has 
uncovered a huge world mar- 
ket in human hair, and says 
much, of it is used to thicken 
the pile of cheap fur coats pro- 
duced In South-east Asia and 
the Middle East 
India's trade In human hair 
was an open secret until 
recently, when local people in 
the west Delhi suburb of Jwa* 
lapuri, where the industry is 
concentrated, complained to 
municipal authorities, 

"They were finding hair 
everywhere. On their -tooth 
brushes, in their water — it 
just flies Into noses and 
mouths." said Iqbal Malik, di- 
rector of Vatavaran (Environ- 
ment), which spent three 
months studying the trade. 

It is even worse in the eve- 
nings, when the 150 hair 
warehouses at Jwalapuri set 
fire to reject clumps of hair, 
creating a stench so nauseat- 


ing that it overpowers even 
that or the open sewage canal 
running beside the market. 

Next wtek the Delhi high 
court is ta decide whether to 
uphold a ban by the city's pol- 
lution control committee 
against the hair warehouses, 
where the hair, mixed with 
scraps of paper and dirt, is 
heaped into I5ft-high piles 
and left in the open air. 

Here, in the shanty town 
along the dram, ragged men 
arrive with burlap sacks of 
hair, unloading it to be picked 
over and cleaned by women 
and children. It is hard to 
Imagine more disgusting 
work. It is impossible to 
emerge from even a brief visit 
to the depots without being 
coated with hair. 

However, Ms Malik argues 
that the export of human 
hair, mainly to the Philip- 
pines and the Middle East, is 
too lucrative to be easily 
stopped. 

She says the larger traders 
earn up to 1 00.000 rupees 
(£1,450) a month collecting 
and sending oft sackloads of 
hair for export from Bombay, 


Within the past year the vol- 
ume of trade has increased: 
the hair market now pro- 
duces 10,000 sackloads a 
week, each weighing 2201b. 

Though the choicest tresses 
are reserved for local wig 
makers, the rest is processed 
abroad, where pigment is ex- 
tracted Tor hair and fabric 
dyes, and proteins such as 
keratin is used for animal 
Teeds. 

Aside from furs, where the 
human hair is sewn into the 
pile, the hair is used to stuff 
quilted jackets. Tor cosmetic 
brushes, and for dolls. Only 
entirely grey heads of hair 
are rejected. 

"If it's a nner hair, it looks 
exactly like a seal coat," Ms 
Malik said. "If people wear 
fur coats, and it Is put in their 
heads that it might be human 
hair, then maybe they won't 
buy it and we might be able 
to save the seals also." 

The hair Is gathered mainly 
by Dalits (formerly Untouch- 
ables) or Muslims, who are 
too poor to be bound by In- 
dian cultural traditions that 
decree hair shavings are a 


source of spiritual 
contamination. 

The hair collectors are paid 

10 rupees (14pj a kflo for 

Sweeping up the leavings of 
barber shops and hair 
dressers, or by roaming city 
slums and trading Hair for 
sweets. 

They are outraged at the 
ban, arguing that their liveli- 
hood should outweigh middle- 
class concerns about the envi- 
ronment “Now I don't have 
any shoes to wear," said Ram 
LaL lifting up the edge or his 
torn rubber flip-flops. “I don’t 
even have tea leaves." 

Environmentalists say the 
trade exposes a woeful lack of 
regulation of Industry. Until 
July there were no laws con- 
trolling the disposal of hospi- 
tal waste, including used sy- 
ringes and bandages. 

"In India almost everything 
is sold." said Ravi Agarwal of 
the environmental group 
Srlshti (Mature). "The indus- 
tries which produce waste do 
not take responsibility for it, 
so the cost is not born by the 
pollutor but by someone 

else." 


yesterday. "Some of the older 
teachers were so frightened 
that they abandoned the chil- 
dren and ran away." 

Mrs Shedden, who married 
a British soldier, is a 75-year- 
old widow who now lives in 
Fyfe, Scotland. “I get goose- 
flesh when I think that I may 
have seen Cpl Fraud’s glider 
bringing him to his death. It 
Is an unbelievably hellish 
feeling. Only those who have 
been in war as soldiers or ci- 
vilians can know what it was 
like." . ; 




urged on 



Stsven Downes 
In Kuala Lumpur 
and Vhrek Ctiaudhaiy 


I T IS the first thing that a 
newborn baby will taste: 
and its nutritional con- 
tent is considered vital to 
ensure a healthy start to life. 
But few would expect a moth- 
er's breast milk to be at the 
centre of an international 
sports scandal. ' 

Calls were issued yesterday 
for an investigation into the 
effect of colostrum, a yellow 
fluid new mothers produce in 
their breast milk, on athletes 
after it emerged that it is 
being given to members of the 
Australian cycling team at 
the Commonwealth Games in 
Malaysia. The yellow sticky 
substance, which is also pro- 
duced by animals, contains a 
growth hormone banned by 
the International Olympic 
Committee. 

Team members are being 
given colostrum from cows in 
an experiment approved by 
Australian' team offleals. Its 
use in -sport- had not been 
heard of until now. 

The substance, rich in pro- 
teins and inTm n p nglnh nlips , 
is thought to be ideal for 
building resistance to infec- 
tion, something which ath- 
letes are prone to when train- 
ing heavily. 

Colostrum also contains the 
growth hormone IGF-L used 
by athletes to aid body build- 
ing but on tbe IOC's list of 
banned substances. 

Colostrum helps to repair 
damaged tissue, releases 
other hormones and promotes 
the production of cells. When 
taken by new-born babies it 
helps to activate hormones 
ana to immunise them 
against infection. 

This year a laboratory in 
Adelaide has been testing the 
effects of colostrum extracted 
from cows' milk on cycling 
team members. The trial has 
been approved by an ethics 
committee of Adelaide Uni- 
versity. which has helped to 
formulate the experiments. 


Peter Barnes, the Austra- 
lian xryding team doctor, said: 
“Our general impression is 
that there has been less ill- 
ness. It does seem to' have 
beneficial effects -on resis- 
tance levels- and we would en- 
courage its use in these heavy 
training phases." 

The British Olympic Assoc- 
iation yesterday called for an 
Investigation into the use of 
colostrum. Simon Clegg, head 
of the BOA, said: "I have 
never heard of it being used 
in sport before. The fact that 
it is pharmaceutically ex- 
tracted worries me. Some 
serious work needs to be done 
on Its impact on athletes." 

Michelle Verroken, head of 
the anti-doping unit at the UK 
Sports Council, said: “We 
have to ask whether the use 
of colostrum is a legitimate 
scientific advancement for 
sport, or cheating." 

Dr Barnes, who is chair- 
man of the Australian drugs 
in sport committee, said he 
would not administer any 
banned substances. “The - co- 
lostrum we are giving foam 
members is a dairy product, 
not a drug," be raid. . 

Some cycling team mem- 
bers are understood to be anx- 
ious about the uncertain 
status of colostrum, following 
the drug scandals in their 
sport in recent months. 

The use of colostrum high- 
lights the use of bidlogicial 
compounds. With steroids 
easier to detect, many sports- 
people are turning to sub- 
stances that are naturally 
produced by the body and 
harder to detect 

The use of colostrum comes 
as Australian offleals prepare 
to implement the most rigor- 
ous drug testing regime for 
the 2000 Olympic Games in 
Sydney. Australian nffiraig 
have called for athletes im- 
porting or taking perfor- 
mance-enhancing drugs to be 
treated in the same way as 
those caught in possession of 
drugs such as heroin. 


Gama reports. Weekend 
Sport pap* 21 



If you’re a friend of Jack Danirfs, drop us a foe at the Jack Daniel Dfefflsy, Lynchburg, Temess»37352USA.OrwsiiBrt 

IF YOU SEE THIS MAN at your neighborhood pub, you’re bound 
to learn something you didn’t know about Jack Daniel’s. 

He’s Jimmy Bedford, our head distiller, and he loves to travel 
around telling folks all about our whiskey. (Jimmy can 
probably talk more about Jack Daniel’s than any man alive.) 

He’s always happy to discuss the Grade A grain we use, ✓ 
or our copper stills, or the way we mellow each drop ^ 





through hard maple charcoal. And from what we’ve 
seen, folks who appreciate a smooth-sippin’ whiskey 
are always happy to listen. 
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The Clinton crisis 


‘If this is bipartisanship, the 
Taliban win the prizefor religious 
tolerance. It was civil, but 
it wasn’t bipartisan’ 

Barney Frank, senior De mocra t on 
the House Judiciaiy Committee 



issue 


THE FIRST LADY: Many aides 
think the president’s future rests 
increasingly on his wife’s poise. 
No event is too insignificant if it 
gives her an excuse to speak 
about something else 


Julian Barger 
In Washington 


T HERE was a small 
podium under an aw- 
ning, a few rows of 
plastic chairs on a 
patch of open grass 
and an audience of about 40 
who had turned up to watch 
yesterday's opening of some 
tennis courts — not a major 
date in Washington's social 
calendar. 

But no event is currently 
too small for Hillar y Rodham 
Clinton if it allows her to 
speak about the issues she be- 
lieves count, and offers her a 
reasonable excuse not to 
speak about the one Issue she 
insists on avoiding. 

The First Lady seems to be 
talking everywhere — about 
education, investment in Af- 
rica and sport for the poor. 
But the more she talks the 
clearer it is she is not going to 
address her husband's sexual 
embarrassment 
‘This is the way she has de- 
cided to go. She wants to 
focus on the real issues," said 
one of her advance staff. Even 
on the day when it was an - 1 
nounced the tape of Bill Clin- 
ton’s testimony would be 
broadcast there will be no 
mention of the troubles. 

Her aides say the presi- 
dent’s officials have been beg- 
ging her to produce some 
more public forgiveness, but 


she has so far refused. Stick 
to the issues, she says. This is 
the way she has decided to go. 
Outings like this also mean 
the press is not scrutinising 
her body language with BiH. 
Her staff say she does not 
have the stomach to be 
touchy-feely at the moment 

She was 40 min utes late ar- 
riving at the te nnis courts. 
The small crowd was sweat- 
ing. and the school band fin- 
gered its instruments ner- 
vously. The support speakers 
— prominent black Washing- 
tonians and Pam Shriver, the 
tennis star — filled the time 
by singing the praises of their 
imminent guest 

Cora Barry, the wife of the 
city’s mayor. Marion, said 
her friends Bill and Hillary 
had met their promises to 
look after "the least, the lost, 
and the left-out”. 

"They didn't just talk the 
talk, they walked the walk,” 
Mrs Barry said, and the 
crowd clapped. 

Then the First Lady's caval- 
cade arrived, the black limou- 
sines threading their way 
through the small brick 
houses and dry gardens of 
Washington Hi ghlan ds. The 
crowd rose to Its feet and the 
hand let loose a free-flowing 
jazz number, polished and 
confident well beyond their 
years. 

As Mrs Clinton emerged 
Grom the limousine, it was 
clear why so many presiden- 


tial supporters believe the 
whole show now rests on her 
shoulders. She appeared su- 
premely poised, in a ctaoco- 

late-brown trouser suit and 
blue mirror sun-glasses. 
Washington's political society 
magazine, George, has 
recently complimented her on 
finding a hairstyle “that 
works" — a highlighted bob. 

But she not only looked 
chic. Everything she did 
seemed to say she was warm, 
friendly and approachable. As 
the standing ovation went on 
and on, she waved at faces in 
the audience whom she 
seemed to recognise and 
cherish. 

"She is so elegant, so digni- 
fied," Larry Brown, one of the 
event's organisers, said to 
anyone in earshot, while he 
applauded almost every 
phrase of the First Lady's 
short speech. 

The tennis courts are 
apparently the long-held 
dream of Mrs Barry who had 
once driven through the dis- 
advantaged neighbourhood 
and seen poor children in or- 
dinary shoes playing impro- 
vised tennis without proper 
nets. Now those same chil- 
dren are playing in bright 
white sportswear on a clutch 
of spotless green and maroon 
courts paid for by local busi- 
nessmen and the city 
treasury. 

“The children of Washing- 
ton DC are just as smart. Just 
as capable, as able, as the 
children anywhere in thia 
country," Mrs Clinton said to 
cheers and whoops. 

The only mention of the er- 
ring Bill was a plug. He had 
asked Congress for $1 billion 
(£600 million) for after-school 
recreational facilities for dis- 
advantaged children, and she 
won another televised cheer 
for her husband. At this 
stage, every one counts. 


White House team 
isaccusedof 
conducting ‘sexual 
McCarthyism’ 


WITCH-HUNT: Republicans 
are blaming the president’s 
‘attack dogs’ for a conspiracy 
to leak stories to the media 
about opponents’ past lives 


Martin Kettle In Washington 


D isclosures that 
the man who chairs 
the Congressional 
inquiry into Bill 
Clinton's possible impeach- 
ment had an adulterous affair 
more than 30 years ago have 
sparked fresh accusations of 
dirty’ tricks in the Lewinsky 
scandaL 

American tabloids turned 
on the White House aide, Sid- 
ney Blumenthal. prime sus- 
pect in the leaks about judi- 
ciary committee chairman 
Henry Hyde, as a former col- 
league warned of a growing 
atmosphere of ‘‘sexual Mc- 
Carthyism” in Washington. 

Rupert Murdoch's New 
York Post put a picture of Mr 
Blumenthal on Its front page 
yesterday under the headline 
"Bill's Dirt Devil", accusing 
the former journalist of being 
the “top White House smear 
melster”. 

The White House defended 
Mr Blumenthal. who issued a 
statement denying Leaking 
the Hyde story. Lanny Davis, 

a former Clinton lawyer, 
accused Republican critics of 
conduct that was "close to 
McCarthyism". 

The mutual accusations fol- 
lowed referral of the Hyde leak 

to the FBI by aides of the 
House of Representatives 
Speaker. Newt Gingrich. Mr 
Gingrich has long been aware 
off Mr Blumenthal as a conspir- 
acy theorist of the Republican 
right’s alleged involvement in 
legal and political initiatives 
against Mr Clinton. 



LACOSTE 



Revelations about Henry 
Hyde's (above) past have 
left many In Congress, 
including James Moran, 
wondering how many 
more will face exposure 
in the media: 

There aren't many 
people with an ounce of 
testosterone in them 
who have the 
unblemished record 
that our fifth-grade nuns 
would have wished for 
us.' 


Speaking on behalf of Mr 
Gingrich, the House chief 
whip, Tom DeLay of Texas, a 
strong conservative, accused 
“the president’s attack dogs" 
of repousibility for the story 
about Mr Hyde’s affair, which 
appeared in the on-line Salon 
magazine on Wednesday. 
Salon denies any connection. 

Mr DeLay admitted he 
didn't have any evidence that 
the White House was in- 
volved in leaking the story, 
but he added: “We have 
reason to believe that top 
aides that have access to the 
Oval Ofice have been orches- 
trating a conspiracy to intimi- 
date members of Congress by 
using their past lives." 

Mr DeLay cited two tele- 


vised accusations made by 
rightwing commentators that 
Mr Blumenthal had been try- 
ing to place the Hyde affair 
story in the media in recent 
days. 

Republican Congressman 
Ray LaHood of Illinois said: 
"Blumenthal is a sneak. He's 
out to destroy people's careers 
and he ought to be fired." 

The White House press sec- 
retary, Mike McCurry, said 
opponents were taking advan- 
tage of the fact that “our cred- 
ibility is zero” after the 
Lewinsky affair and blaming 
the White House without 
evidence. 

His colleague Joe Lockhart 
said Mr DeLay and Mr La- 
Hood should not indulge in 
“rumour, innuendo and anon- 
ymous gossip”. 

Mr Blumenthal issued a 
statement saying he was “not 
the source or in any way in- 
volved with this story on 
Henry Hyde". He said he did 
not “urge or encourage any 
reporter to investigate the 
private life of any member of 
Congress". He added that he 
had advised against publish- 
ing such rumours when asked 
in toe past 

The denials did little to 
soften a spectacular blow to 
the battered credibility of the 
White House and, in particu- 
lar, Mr Wlump n tlwl , a hi ghly 

partisan defender of Mr Clin- 
ton and hater of the Republi- 
can right, with a taste for con- 
spiratorial explanations. 

He has close ties to Tony 
Blair's Downing Street team 
and is understood to brief the 
Prime Minister’s chief-of- 
staff. Jonathan Powell, almost 
dally about the crisis. 

The episode left many mem- 
bers of Congress looking over 
their shoulders to see 
whether they might be next to 
be exposed by the media. 

Mr Hyde was the third Con- 
gressman in less than two 
weeks whose private indiscre- 
tions were raked over by the 
media, following revelations 
about hl$ colleagues Dan Bur- 
ton and Helen Chenoweth. 

“We've had three. I figure 
we've got just about 532 to go, 
including me between my two 
marriages,” Democratic Con- 
gressman James Moran of 
Virginia said. 

“There aren't many people 
with an ounce of testosterone 
in than who have the un- 
blemished record that our 
fifth-grade nuns would have 
wished for ns." 



Hillary r.Hi»tmi and her husband at a White House dinner this week. Her round of solo appearances means their body langua ge cannot be scrutinsed 
by the press. Her staff say she does not have the stomach to be touchy-feely at the moment photograph; Stephen jaffe 




Newt Gingrich in Washington this week maintaining a i 
pose of business as usual while preparing to drive 
President Clinton from office photograph: uike frazza I 


Player who 
now calls all 
the shots 


THE ADVERSARY: Newt 
Gingrich, the House Speaker, is 
affecting neutrality while 
controlling the impeachment 
process . . . and laying the 
ground for his White House 
ambitions in the year 2000 


Martin Kettle In W ashi ngton 


I F BILL CLINTON is the 
central character in the 
drama convulsing Wash- 
ington, toe man writing 
the script is Newt Gin- 
grich. 

Feminists may be preoccu- 
pied with Monica and Hillary. 
Gossip-mongers may be di- 
verted by Matt Drudge and 
Salon magazine- Conspiracy 
theorists may he riveted by 
Kenneth Starr and Sidney 
Blumenthal. But toe person 
who really matters now is Mr 
Gingrich. 

The hunting down of Presi- 
dent Clinton has always been 
highly political, but until a 
week ago there were other as- 
pects to It too. 

Than, on September 1L, Mr 
Starr's report was submitted 
to Congress detailing the 
special prosecutor’s accusa- 
tions of perjury and other 
misdeeds allegedly committed 
by the president in seeking to 
conceal an affair with Monica 
Lewinsky, a former White 
House worker. 

. At that point, Mr CUnton's 
crisis became wholly and ex- 
plicitly political. And since 
Congress is controlled by the 
Republicans, and the leader of 
the Republicans is the House 
of Representatives' Speaker. 
Newt Gingrich is the play- 
maker of the Clinton crisis. 

Mr Gingrich underlined his 
central role in a rare but tren- 
chant set of comments yester- 


day in a speech to the conser- 
vative Christian Coalition. 
His words made clear that he 
Is prepared to go all the way 
in driving Mr Clinton out of 
office if necessary. 

"This is a constitutional 
challenge”, he said. "We in 
the House will do our duty. 
We won’t do an inch more 
than our duty for partisan- 
ship, and we wont do an Inch 
less than our duty out of in- 
timidation. We will do our 
duty. We will let toe foots lead 
us where they lead us.” 

As his remarks indicate, 
Mr Gingrich has been careflil 
to take, or at least to appear to 
take, the formal and biparti- 
san high ground in rivaling 
with the Starr report. He has 
emphasised that impeach- 
ment of a president is a for- 
mal and constitutional ques- 
tion, and has gone out of his 
way to allow the minority 
Democrats to have equal ac- 
cess to Mr Starr's evidence 
and to consult- them about toe 
process ahead. 

At the same time, Mr Ging- 
rich has tried hard not to ap- 
pear obsessed with the sub- 
ject At a press conference on 
education earlier in the week, 
the first question he faced 
was about toe scandal. “We in 
the Congress are actually fo- 
cusing on substance,” Mr 
Gingrich snapped. “Yester- 
day, I spent less than 45 min , 
utes on the topic that Inter- 
ests you most" 

Over the months, though. 
Mr Gingrich has spent much 


more than 45 minutes plotting 
the Republican response to 
the long-anticipated Starr 
recommendations. Like his 
Senate counterpart, Trent 
Lott, Mr Gingrich spent the 
summer vacation reading 
widely on Impeachment and 
drawing up his strategy. "He 
calls all the shots." a senior 
colleague told the New York 
Times this week. 

Knowing the president is 
popular and toe public mood 
against Impeachment, Mr 
Gingrich has decided to pur- 
sue a gradual, drip-drip strat- 
egy on Capitol Hill so that 
public opinion begins to de- 
sert toe Mr Clinton. 

That is why the Speaker 
was in favour of prompt pub- 
lication of toe Starr report, on 
his beloved Internet. 

That is why he is now 
pressing — irresistibly but 
not with overt haste — for the 
release of Mr Starr's supple- 
mentary materials, including 
toe presidential videotapes. 

That is why It Is inevitable 
that, in a few weeks, Republi- 
cans will vote for what Mr 
Gingrich wants, a formal im- 
peachment inquiry. 

In the short term, the pur- 
pose of this strategy is to 
ratchet up the tension in ad- 
vance of toe November 3 mid- 
term elections. 

Mr Gingrich would like to 
see toe Republicans' modest 
majorities in toe Senate and 
House increase dramatically. 
This would also give the party 
total command of any Im- 
peachment process. 

If he can pull off this trick. 
Mr Gingrich will turn his at- 
tention to another goal — 
winning the Republican 
presidential nomination in 
2000. 


Leader comment, page 8; 

Mark Lawson, page 9 
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Man who taped himself into a corner 


Marlin Kettle In Washington 

3 ILL CUNTON’S de- 
cision to give video 
evidence to the 
grand Jury investl- 
iting the Monica 
winsky affair could be 
j costliest mistake. 

\s the House of Represen- 
tSves judiciary committee 
cJded to release the video 
d other evidence yester- 
y, Clinton aides blamed 
ch other for the prospect 
viewers watching end- 


lessly repeated clips of the 
president squirming. 

Most of the blame is 
being dumped on David 
Kend all, Mr Clinton’s pri- 
vate lawyer. 

He agreed that Mr Clin- 
ton would not have to go to 
the court for his August 17 
testimony to the grand 
jury. If Mr Clinton had tes- 
tified in person, he would 
have had to give evidence 
without his lawyers being 
present 

Grand jury evidence is 
traditionally kept secret 



and if he bad testified in 
person It would have been 
treated the same as that of 
every other witness. Al- 
though the judiciary com- 
mittee decided to release 
much of the grand jury ma- 
terial yesterday, tran- 
scripts would have been 
less vivid than video. 

Instead Mr Clinton's law- 
yers agreed that he would 
give closed-circuit evidence 
from the White House with 
Mr Kendall and other legal 
advisers present 

Mr Kendall says now that 


it was Mr Starr who in- 
sisted on a videotape, in 
case some jurors were un- 
able to be present Mr Ken- 
dall says the tape should 
have been destroyed. 

“The only purpose of pre- 
serving this videotape after 
any absent grand jurors 
viewed it was to ensure its 
public release and embar- 
rass the president” he said 
on Thursday. 

Mr Starr countered: “We 
cannot and will not destroy 
evidence of a crime." 

Some White House aides 

\ 

i 

l 



say that they cautioned 
against the televising of the 
August 17 session on pre- 
cisely the grounds that the 
tape would eventually be 
released and become public 
property. 

Mr Clinton was asked 
this week if he had foreseen 
the problem. 

“X think that I knew that 
the rules were against It 
tthe tapes" release].*’ Mr 
Clinton replied. “But X 
thought it would happen.” 

If that Is true, he had no 
one to blame but himself. 
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CRE presses ahead 
with racist posters 
despite protest fury 


Rory Carroll, 
f .i Jwdne Gibson 
v and VUcram Dodd 


T HE Commission for 
Racial Equality was 
engulfed in condem- 
nation last night after 
running an advertising poster 
campaign branded the most 
racist in living memory. 

Stunned supporters said 
they could not believe the 
commission had paid for 
three different posters sug- 
gesting black people were rap- 
ists, orang-utans and deserv- 
■" ing of domination. 

But the commission said it 
would defy an Advertising 
Standards Authority demand 
to remove the posters and 
said it would launch the cam- 
paign fUlly on Monday. It said 
the campaign was a teaser to 
test public attitudes about 
racist stereotyping. 

Monday's launch was to 
reveal the message, asking; 
“What was worse? This ad, or 
your failure to complain?” 
The ASA is looking at 
photograph: martin mars whether the posters breach 






One of the campaign posters — designed, said the Commission for Racial Equality, to test attitudes to racist stereotyping 


the advertising industry’s 

new code of conduct, on 
grounds of taste and decency, 
and social responsibility'. 

MPs and ethnic groups said 
the commission should be in- 
vestigated and sacked 

The three posters appear as 
ads for bogus companies' 
products, and do not include 
the co mmis sion’s name. One 
poster for a rape alarm shows 
a white woman sitting on a I 
bus. a black man in the fore- I 
ground and the slogan: “Be- 
cause it’s a jungle out there." 
Another, for sports footwear, 
shows a black man jumping 
up to a basketball hoop and 
an orangutan In identical 
pose, beneath the caption; 
“Bom to be agile.” 

The third advert, for an ex- 
ecutive recruitment firm, de- 
picts two businessmen climb- 
ing a ladder, a white one 
standing on the hand of a 
Mack one. with the caption: 
“Dominate the Race.” 

The ASA received com- 
plaints within hours of the 
first poster appearing on 
Wednesday. After 30 com- 
plaints. it asked for the post- 


ers to be taken down or cov- 
ered up. If the campaign is 
viewed as having breached 
the industry' code, the com- 
mission could become the 
first organisation to have its 
advertising vetted by the ASA 
for the next two years. 

An ASA spokesman said: 
“We are disappointed that an 
organisation which would be 
the first to ask [us] for. help, if 
this sort of poster was put up 
by any other body, has not 
done what we requested.” 

Piara Khabra. Labour MP 
for Ealing Southall, called for 
an inquiry. “This government 
should change the law to 
make this sort of thing 
illegal.” 

Chris Myant, spokesman 
for the commission, said: “It's 
a campaign designed tu pro- 
voke discussion.” 

Lee Jasper, director of lyyo 
Trust and a member of the 
Home Secretary's Race Rel.v 
lions Forum, said: “ l don't 
know who's doing their ads. 
but the immediate dispensa- 
tion of some P4Ss is required. 
It must constitute a breach of 
the Race Relations Act.” 


Green groups back farmers! Mullin warns left to give Blair a chance 


Paul Brown 

EnvSronment Correspondent 

E leven of the dk’s 
largest environment 
organisations warned 
yesterday that large areas 
of the English countryside 
would be ruined and wild- 
life devastated if lowland 
sheep and beef farmers con- 
tinued to go out of business. 

The plight of stock farm- 
ers close to bankruptcy. 


| who may have to leave land 
to become derelict, has 
I been highlighted by a pre- 
I viously unheard of alliance 
between green groups — In- 
cluding English Nature and 
the National Trust — and the 
National Farmers’ Union. 

Aliaon Lea, from the 
Royal Society far the Pro- 
tection of Birds, said: 
“Grassland grazing is vital 
for conservation. It has 
taken 6,000 years of farming 
to create the landscape ... on 


which wildlife depends.” She 
said many nature reserves 
and Sites of Special Scien- 
tific Interest relied on 
farming for their survival 
John Cousins, agricul- 
tural policy adviser to the 
Wildlife Trnsts. said: 

“Some thfnlr abandoning 
land would mean returning 
it to nature, but our consid- 
ered view is that that would 
wipe out many species 
which need farming to pro- 
vide their habitat.” 


Nicholas Watt 
Political Correspondent 


C HRIS Mullin, the vet- 
eran left-winger, 
issued a blunt warn- 
ing to his Mends on 
the Labour left last night to 
give Tony Blair a chance in 
office and stop demanding 
"instant results”. 

The former Bennite said 
the Government had intro- 
duced enormous ehangog and 


“further and greater pro- 
gress” was on the way. His 
intervention will be wel- 
comed by the Labour leader- 
ship which believes Blairite 
supporters will get a drub- 
bing from left-wingers in elec- 
tions to the party's National 
Executive Committee. 

The election battle intensi- 
fied yesterday when left-wing- 
ers rounded on Neil Kinnock, 
the former Labour leader, 
after he pleaded with party 
members not to vote for ■ 


“Trotskyites, sectarians and 
other selfish parasites". 

Mr Mullin, who has 
rebelled against the Govern- 
ment several times in the past 
year, last night praised the 
Prime Minister for reforms, 
including the Welfare to 
Work programme, the mini- 
mum wage, mid the Good Fri- 
day peace agreement 

In a lecture to party activ- 
ists in North Yorkshire, the 
MP for Sunderland South 
said: “A lot has changed for ; 


the better over the last 16 
months, and if we keep our 
nerve, there is every prospect 
there will be . . . greater pro- 
gress.” He said progress could 
only come gradually and that 
Mr Blair should be supported 
to achieve Labour's first two. 
ftill terms. “If we are serious 
about power we are going to 
have to [drop] the habit of de- 
manding instant results and 
then accusing anyone who 
fails to deliver of betrayal.” 
He said he was not a "Blair 


babe” and criticised both the 
leadership's "authoritarian 
streak” and Labour's army of 
spin doctors. “We won on 
sleaze, we could lose on 
sleaze." He also attacked the 
Prime Minister for making a 
“Faustian pact” with the 
middle classes. 

Last night, Mr Mullin in- 
sisted his speech was not de- 
signed to influence the NEC 
elections, and refused to com- 
ment on Mr FCinnock's article 
in the Guardian yesterday. 
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Any raki across eastern FWand will die away Cur- 
ing the morning. Sumy skies win {(flow Irani the 
west, but further cloud and patchy rain wfll spread 
across Denmark. Norway and Sweeten. Only the 
mountains and IJordsoi the north-west wfll receive 
heavy tails. Max terms will range from 7C In 
Lapland, but up to a pleasantly warm 19C in Oslo. 
Lew Countries, Germany, Austria, 

Switzerland: 

cloud and a nttte patchy rain wBI clear the 
Netherlands. Belalun and north-western Germany 
dulng the morning, with sunny spoils developing 
later. Bsawhare, it should stay dry with good sun- 
shiny apart tram the odd shower over the Austrian 
■Alps. Max ter?* 16-20C. warmest in the west 



ft wSl be a dry day everywhere. The best sunshine 
wll be south of the Lofre, but most parts can expect 
warm periods of hazy sunshine throughout the day. 
□rdy the north-east win have a little doud during me 
morning. Max temps 20-24C. 


Andaluda wil start off brtezy wtth thundery show- 
ers, but these should dear away by afternoon wtth 
sunny speBs developing. Further north, the show- 
ers w2 become isolated and most places north of 
Madrid wW have another sunny and wy warm day. 
Max tarrpa wfll range from 25-28C on northern arid 
eastern coasts, but wffl be up to 31-34C Inland. 


It wBt be a fine, dry and sunny day In almost aB , 
areas, apart Tram Just the slight chance of a show- 
er In Puglia during the morning, tt wBI be rather 
breezy Bkmg Adriatic coasts. Max temps 22-26C. 

Ons et! I 

Heavy irin or thmderstonns can be expected tor a 
ttma. Max temps 26-29C. 
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Floods that have brought misery and 
mayhem to millions the world over 


As British aid agencies launch 
an appeal to relieve suffering 
in Bangladesh, John Vidal 
looks at how much has been 
lost in the country’s worst 
flooding this century and at 
the huge task ahead 


T HE government offi- 
cial reels off precise 
but incomprehensi- 
ble statistics: 
"Homeless 

23,458.713. Dead people 1,040. 
Dead cattle 129,926. Damaged 
crops 668,529 hectares. Road 
damaged 11,237km. Bridges 
damaged 6,552. Schools dam- 
aged 1,052. People affected by 
diarrhoea 251.981. Farmland 
affected 800,000 hectares. La- 
trines damaged . . 

He trails off. No, he can't 
say exactly how many la- 
trines have been damaged or 
wells contaminated — or how 
many people have lost every- 
thing. His voice breaking 
under the enormity of his 
message, he says Bangladesh, 
“at this moment is awful. The 
suffering is intolerable.’' 

The scale of the disaster — 
34,000 square miles Hooded — 
is too great to take in, and the 
effort and money needed to 
repair the damage are 
incalculable. 

But as the waters of Bangla- 
desh’s 13 big rivers and innu- 
merable tributaries slowly 
subside after more than two 
months, the problems for one 
of the poorest countries on 
earth are just beginning. 

Clearly, this year’s floods 
have been the worst this cen- 1 
tury. Those of 1987 and 1988 i 
also inundated three-quarters 
of the deltaic country, killing j 
far more people. But they 
started receding after three 
weeks. This year they started 
early and never let up. 

Every sector of the econo- 
my has been affected, says the 
government. Every farm, 
schoolchild and worker, will 
be affected for years. 

The scenes are pitiful The 


great sheets of water are calm 
and the panic is now over. 
Massive human effort has 
shored up some of the most 
vital embankments and the 
red-eyed volunteers can relax. 

But there is still chaos, mis- 
ery and destitution. Half the 
city Is still Inundated and the 
sl ums are running with con- 
taminated water. Garbage is 
piling up. and many thou- 
sands of people are Living in 
flood shelters. 

Fighting broke out in 
Dhaka yesterday when volun- 
teers arrived with cooked 
food at one shelter at the Cen- 
tral Women's University. “It’s 
better to die in the floods than 
live in such a squalor,” said 
one displaced person, Nurul 
Islam, ‘lean barely breathe.” 

"Miseries are growing as 
fast as the Qoodwaters have 
been receding,” said a man 
taking his sick child to Dha- 
ka's International Centre for 
Diarrhoeal Disease and 
Research. The 300-bed centre 
has admitted an average of 
700 patients a day and has set 
up tents outside to cope. The 
patients are mostly chUdren. 

“Tac kling the health prob- 
lems is now the biggest post- 
flood worry," said Dr Sudhir 
Nandy In Dhaka. 

A spokesman for the aid 
group Mauchak Bangladesh 
said diarrhoea, dysentery, en- 
teric fever, hepatitis and res- 
piratory tract and skin infec- 
tions are the main problems. 

The World Health Organi- 
sation (WHO) says the 
country faces a health emer- 
gency. More than 4,000 local 
health teams across the ! 
country have so far prevented i 
a major epidemic of diarrhoea , 
but 245,000 people are suffer- ; 


ing from polluted water or 
rotten food. Ministry of 
health officials said dry food 
and drinking water were in 
short supply. 

The country of small farm- 
ers now depends on outside 
help for seeds. Although flood 
water acts as a rich fertiliser, 
it is also a perennial curse. 

Most fanners will harvest 
nothing this year. Standing 
crops have been destroyed- 

The government believes 
more than 2.5 million farmers 
have been hit, and it intends 
to give out free seeds and 
other necessities. It has also 
said it will provide food to 
every Good-affected family be- 
fore the next harvest. But 
with roads destroyed, many 
will go without. 

Agriculture is a priority, 
says Jahangir Alam of Mau- 
chak. "The sowing periods for 
many crops are soon. Wheat is 
a favourite crop after a heavy 
flood. The usual crop rotation 
should still be possible. With 
seeds and a little loan, farmers 
can nearly make up for the 


Bangladesh: 
the facts 
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loss. Vegetables grow well in 
flood-washed land. But people 
need seeds.” 

Thousands of government 
engineers and health staff 
joined by middle-class volun- 
teers. are still working 
through the night to repair 
the damage. Of some 150,000 
wells thought to have been 
damaged or contaminated, 
about 80,000 are now usable 
and almost 1.500 wells have 
been sunk In flood shelters. 
But many thousands of la- 
trines have been damaged. 

Economically, the country 
is in chaos. Production in the 
huge garment and shrimp In- 
dustries, vital foreign ex- 
change earners, is thought to 
be 20 per cent down. The ex- 
port industry bas collapsed 


with Chittagong, the main 
port, blocked for weeks. 

Yesterday the government 
brought in troops to speed ex- 
ports and avert a dockers’ 
strike. Distribution of relief 
goods has been hampered be- 
cause most roads and rail- 
ways have been cut off 

This week the government 

said it would provide working 
capital to companies, particu- 
larly exporters, that had been 
unable to market their pro- 
duce. It offered to delay repay- 
ment of loans until December. 

Worst hit are the poor 
rural employment has been 
largely wiped out; hundreds 
of thousands of near-destitute 
landless and others who live 
on dally wages are jobless. 

The social effects are un- 
quantiGable. The government 
says 525 education institu- 
tions have been riamaggri. But 
the figure excludes several 
thousand damaged non-gov- 
ernment institutions. Most 
students in the badly affected 
areas have lost all their 
books. “It will take years to 
catch up,” one teacher said. 

But starvation has been 
averted. More than 350,000 
tonnes of cereals have been 
bought by the government 
from India, Pakistan, Thai- 
land, Burma and Vietnam. 
More than 1 million tonnes of 
international food aid has 
been pledged, and the private 
sector is trying to import 
1.5 million tonnes of rice, ac- 
cording to the government. 

The first consignment of 
15,000 tonnes of United 
Nations food will reach Chit- 
tagong port today, joining 
eight other ships bringing In 
rice and cereals. , 

Repairing damage and pre- 
venting future flooding are a 
priority. The prime minister. 
Sheikh Hasina, told a rally of 
flood victims this week that a 
30-mile embankment would 
be built around Dhaka. But 
she did not say where the 1 
money would come from 

The WHO has appealed for 
$8.7 million (£52 million) to 
buy medicines and water pu- 
rification tablets for up to 
35 million people. 

The British Red Cross, 
Christian Aid, Oxfam, Cafod 
and other charities have 
launched a major appeal in 
Britain today (tel: 0870 6060 
900;. The British government 
has given £21 min i m i 



As countries as diverse as 
Belgium, Mexico and China 
suffer from severe floods, our 
environment editor looks at 
the connection between free 
market economics and 
natural disasters 


T HE weather is 
blamed for wreck- 
ing the lives of up to 
300 million flood-af- 
fected people in 
Asia and the Indian subconti- 
nent in the past two months, 
but free market economics 
which have greatly increased 
people's vulnerability to ex- 
treme weather may also be 
responsible. 

Disaster experts, develop- 
ment agencies, academics and 
leading climatologists are be- 
ginning to support an emerg- 
ing theory that the globalisa- 
tion of economies may be 
largely responsible for much 
of the human misery now 
stalking the planet 
An area the size of Europe 
has been inundated in Asia 
and the Indian subcontinent 
with more than 15 poor 
countries trying to alleviate 
widescale destitution and bat- 
tling water-related health epi- 
demics. Many other countries 
are still recovering from long 
droughts, forest fires and 
other extreme weather events 
in the past year. 

But climatologists argue 
that weather is only partly to 
blame for the growing num- 
ber of natural disasters. 
“There is a long-term under- 
lying trend of climate change 
but no great Increase in ex- 
treme weather or any greatly 
Increased severity," says 
Mick Kelly of the University 
of East Anglia. 

‘There is a greatly increas- 
ing vulnerability of people 
following over-exploitation of 
resources, the clearing of for- 
ests and changing of river 
courses.” he says. 

The floods in China and In- 
dia have been directly blamed 
on massive deforestation in 
the uplands, and giant dams 
and river control. The Chi- 
nese are now planning to 
replant the hillsides. Forest 
cover slows or prevents the 
run-off of water. 

Economic trends are criti- 
cal to understanding natural 
disasters, says Kelly. Auster- 
ity measures, IMF and World 
Bank structural adjustment 
programmes and the opening 
of markets may be good for 
economies, but they are 
heightening inequalities, en- 
couraging countries to sell off 
resources and contributing to 


the reduction of protection by 
governments. 

Displacement of people be- 
cause of development projects 
and papulation pressures 
have also contributed to more 
marginal people, he says. 

"Five years ago 70 per cent 
of world disasters were 
related to refugees, and less 
than 5 per cent were natural. 
Almost a third of all disasters 
are now weather-related.” 
says Peter Walker of the In- 
ternational Red Cross in Gen- 
eva. The world's leading hu- 
manitarian group is presently 
appealing for hinds to cope 
with weather-related emer- 
gencies in more than 25 
countries. 

"Governments are increas- 
ingly unable to support public 
works, like embankments and 
flood control,” he says. “Pri- 
vate capital has flooded into 
many poor countries, but it is 
after the quick buck. It is not 
interested in public works, 
social welfare or development 
projects which can increase 
people’s capacity to cope in 
crises.” 

Many flood control systems 
are now old and the cost of 
rebuilding or constructing 
embankments is mounting. 
At the same time govern- 
ments are being told to invest 
more in exports and services, 
and there is less money avail- 
able for protection. 

"Economic constraints are 
preventing authorities invest- 
ing In traditional protection 
services," says Walker. “They 
are not being encouraged to 
think long-term but are mov- 
ing away from being protec- 
tors of citizens. Many tradi- 
tional areas of government 
concern are being left to 
slide." 

People’s ability to survive 
natural disasters is directly 
related to their poverty, says 
Kevin Watkins, a senior pol- 
icy adviser at Oxfam. 

The IMF and international 
banks, who set strict eco- 
nomic policy guidelines for 
heavily indebted countries, 
are not Interested in recon- 
struction or public works, 
and often do not take account 
of disasters, he says. 

"They tightly control public 
expenditure, and in many 
countries have slashed pre- 
ventive health and welfare 


In 

the flooded 
streets of 
Cabozade . 
Toro, in 
Chiapas, 
Mexico, last 
week, after 
heavy rain 
flooded a 
wide area of 
the southern 
state* Nearly 
200 people 
have died In 
the floods 
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Villagers 
taking refuge 
on a narrow 
dike In 
Yongm, 
China, last 
month, five 
days after 
their village 
was 

s ub m er g e d 
by the rising 
waters of the 
Yangtze 
River 
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programmes which would 
help people cope with 
disasters.” 

The economic policies im- 
posed on developing 
countries by the IMF. he says, 
are widening the gap between 
marginal and non -marginal 
communities. The largest 
part of the income of many 
poor countries now goes di- 
rectly to pay debts. It is 
money that governments 
could spend preventing disas- 
ters and protecting citizens. 

Many countries that are 
vulnerable to floods, 
droughts, cyclones and other 
weather extremes are having 
to slash preventive health 
programmes, worsening di- 
sasters and epidemics. 

IMF-imposed policies in the 
Philippines have cut public 
services by more than 25 per 
cent, and, says the govern- 
ment, will expose many more 
people to malaria and almost 
2 million more people to TB. 
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Christopher Reed on the ‘unholy alliance 1 trying to scrap the state’s mercy-killing law 
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R ay FRANK, gof- 
fering from both 

long and kidney 
cancer, was in 
such pain and 
Panic from his struggle to 
breathe, he asked a friend 
to boy him a shotgun. In 
the end, however, Fr ank, 
aged 56, a computer pro- 
grammer. did not shoot 
himself but died in peace 
because of a “death with ; 
dignity” ia W passed in his 
home state of Oregon. 

Now an alliance of reli- 
gious fundamentalists and 
anti-drag warriors in the 
United States Congress is 
seeking to rush through a 
federal bill that would end 


Oregon’s position as the 
only place in the world 
where doctors may legally 
assist the death of termi- 
nally ill patients. The fed- 
eral law would also place 
the US behind most ad- 
vanced countries in the use 
of opiates such as morphine 
to ease intense pain. 

Since Oregon’s law be- 
came effective last October. 
10 people have asked for 
drugs to end their lives, 
and eight have used them. 
Frank was the first to apply 
to end ids life, bat he died 
naturally before the legal 
process could be completed. 
However, the death-with- 
dignity campaign had en- 


abled Frank to And an on- 
cologist who was prepared 
to prescribe him morphine 
to ease lads pain — a rarity 
before the law was passed. 
His friend Noranne Clay- 
ton. whom he bad asked for 
the shotgun, says this 
brought him peace of mind. 

The law’s success has de- 
molished its opponents' 
main arguments. They said 
the state would become a 
magnet for death-obsessed 
people, that physicians 
would be tempted to take 
advantage of the mentally 
and physically disabled, 
and that the state would be- 
come a centre for drug-in - 1 
dnced suicides. Instead, 


says Barbara Coombs Lee, a 
nurse and lawyer who 
heads the Compassion in 
Dying Federation of Amer- 
ica. the law has operated 
“exactly bow we intended” 
by offering patients not 
only “assisted suicide” but 
“assistance in dying”. 

However, both housfes of 
Congress will vote shortly 
on the Lethal Drug Abuse 
Prevention Bill, whicb 
would authorise narcotics 
police to Investigate 
whether doctors prescrib- 
ing pain-killing barbitu- 
rates such as phenobarbi- 
tone and Seconal, and 
opiates such as morphine, 
were doing so to hasten 


death rather than alleviate 
pain. Doctors say the law 
would effectively end pre- 
scription of morphine. 

Ms Coombs Lee quotes a 
case in Florida where a 
medical bureaucrat who 
was also a rigbt-to-life 
zealot began changing; 

death certificates of people 
who had died with opiates 
in their blood. “Relatives 
who thought their loved 
ones had died peacefully | 
suddenly received new ! 
death certificates listing it 
as a homicide.” she says. ! 
“This could happen all over 
the country. Physicians 
would be too worried about 
a knock on the door by 


drug agents and the subse- 
quent loss of their licence.” 

The federal bill was spon- 
sored by an “unholy alli- 
ance” of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Christian 
fundamentalists and Mor- 
mons. The Catholic confer- 
ence of bishops and the 
right-to-life anti-abortion- 
ists helped to write the bill 
with the support of Ore- 
gon's senator, Gordon 
Smith, a former Mormon 
bishop. But they have been 
surprised by the opposition 
of doctors, as the American 
Medical Association is op- 
posed to doctor-assisted 
death. 

Since the Oregon law. the 


use of morphine has in- 
creased in the US, and the 
state now leads in prescrip- 
tion rates. Previously. US 
doctors often avoided mor- 
phine because it is a con- 
trolled substance. But with 
the death-wit h-dlgnity 
movement’s campaigns, the 
average rate of morphine 
prescription nationwide 
has leapt from 
984 grammes per 100.000 
people in 1992 to 2.1 32g last 
year, and 2.8S5g in Oregon. 

It is a remarkable 
change, in 1994. a study in 
New York found 86 per cent 
of doctors caring for cancer 
patients were not giving 
sufficient medication to al- 


leviate intense palp. Many 
doctors Tear scrutiny from 
the Drug Enforcement Ad> 

ministration, and in New 
York state nearly three- 
quarters of physicians said 
they worried about having 
to use a prescription farm 
that was scrutinised by 
state authorities. 

Although the bill’s propo- 
nents argue that they do 
not want to prevent treat- 
ment for pain, supporters 
of Oregon's law believe that 
Is the purpose. Ms Coombs 
Lee says: “Our opponents 
hate our law despite — or 
perhaps especially because 
of — its success as a moder- 
ate but beneficial re form.” 


Funerals fuel Iran’s 
rage at Taliban 


Suzanne Goldenberg 
South Asia Correspondent 


T ENS OF thousands of 
people accompanied 

the coffins Of Ira nian 
diplomats slain by Af- 
ghanistan’s Taliban through 
Tehran yesterday in a public 
display of mourning that is 
bound to stoke anger towards 
the Afghan regime just days 
before military exercises on 
the countries' border. 

But while Tehran gave offi- 
cial sanction to the venting of 
rage against the Taliban, the 
fundamentalist militia and its 
closest ally — P akistan — 
struggled to effect a 
reconciliation. 

In Kabul, the Taliban’s su- 
preme leader. Mullah Moham- 
med Omar, appealed to the 
United Nations to help resolve 
the crisis. “The problems be- 
tween Afghanistan and Iran 
will not be solved under mili- 
tary pressure.” he said. 

In Tehran, few appeared 
willing to listen. Crowds 
chanting “Death to the Tali- 
ban” poured out of mosques 
after Friday prayers to follow 
the bodies to their resting 
place near the tomb of Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini, the leader of 
Iran’s revolution. 

At Tehran University, Zabi- 
hullah Bakhshl, a member of 
the militant Ansar-e Hizbul- 
lah group, placed bis hand on 
a coffin and shouted: “We will 


get your revenge. We will not 
let your blood go to waste.” 

A statement readat the end 
of the fimerals called on 
Tehran ' to provide Afghans 
living in Iran with weapons 
to “fight the backward Tali- 
ban militia in Afghanistan”. 

In Islamabad. Pakistan’s 
foreign minister, Sartaj Aziz, 
announced that a diplomat Is 
to travel to the southern 
Afghan city of Kandahar 
today to oversee the release of 
five Iranian civilians. 

“As a goodwill gesture, the 
Af ghan government bad ear- 
lier released five Iranian pris- 
oners and had followed it up 
with an announcement that 
another five would be 
released on Saturday,” • Mr 
Aziz said. 

Iran says the Taliban, 
which now controls all but a 
few pockets of A fghan istan, is 
holding 60 of its citizens on 
suspicion of arms smuggling. 

The gesture came as Paki- 
stan announced it was closing 
its border crossing with Af- 
ghanistan to stop Islamic ex- 
tremists going there to take 
up arms with the militia 

Pakistan’s religious .semi-. , 
naries were the finishing 
school for the student army 
that now controls almost all 
of Afghanistan. Under the 
tutelage of Pakistani and 
Afghan scholars, the Taliban 
and local extremists culti- 
vated the extreme version of 
Sunni Islam that has become 


their lodestar, and infuriated 

mainly Shi a T ran 

In Afghanistan, Pakistan 
I and Iran are engaged In a 
proxy war for regional su- 
premacy. Pakistan is widely 
believed to have created and i 
backed the Taliban, while 1 
Iran Savoured the opposition, 
which represents Shia Mus- 
lims and minority groups. 

Tension rose further last 
week when the Taliban ad- 
mitted that eight Ir anian dip- 
lomats »nd a journalist had 
been killed after the capture 
of Mazar-l-Sharif, the last big 
city held by the opposition. 
Seven bodies were flown to 
Tehran earlier this week. 

Yesterday Tehran accused 
the Taliban on state televi- 
sion of destroying its consul- 
ate and cultural centre in the 
town of Bamiyan, the Shi’ite 
opposition stronghold it cap- 
tured this week. 

“The Taliban’s attack 
against Iranian centres in Ba- 
miyan, which came despite the 
censure by the United Nations 
of their criminal act in Mazar- 
i-Sharif is a dearly threaten- 
ing action and an explicit in-, 
suit against the international 
community.” Tehran's ambas- 
sador to the UN, Mohammed 
Badl Nejad-Hosseinian, was 
quoted as saying. 

The Iranian army has been 
placed on alert and 70,000 sol- 
diers have massed on the 
Afghan border before ma- 
noeuvres next week. 





The coffin of Iranian News Agency reporter Mahmoud Saremi, killed with the diplomats, is carried through Tehran yesterday photograph: mohammad sayy ad 
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HIGH INTEREST RATES COULD 
RAISE YOUR TEMPERATURE. 


News in brief 


US defends Khartoum strike 
amid Arab calls for inquiry 
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The Diamond Card from Alliance & Leicester 
Ir’s new. It’s effective. And it contains two 
unique new ingredients which are a prescription 

to save money. 

First, if you regularly pay interest on your credit . 
cards you can immediately relieve symptoms 
by calling our Quick Quote Line and finding 
out on the spot how much you could save with 
a | 0W interest rate from just 8.9% APR on 
transferred balances. And then - once you’re 
accepted as a cardholder - there’s an optional 


Tailored Repayment Plan which could help 
completely clear your balance. Plus of course, all 
the benefits that you’d expect from a leading 
credit card. 

■■■ Exceptional APR, from just &9% on 
transferred balances GUARANTEED until 
your transferred balance is paid off 

■■■ Low rate of 13.9% APR on all standard 
purchases 

■■■ No annual fee, ever 



TO FIND OUT HOW MUCH MONEY YOU CAN 
SAVE PHONE OUR QUICK QUOTE LINE FREE ON. 

8.9% 0500 86 86 86 


PAY LESS TODAY, 
PAID OFF TOMORROW. 
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^RESIDENT Clinton’s 
■ national security adviser 
yesterday defended with 
“even more certainty” the US 
decision to strike a Sudanese 
pharmaceutical factory. 

In response to calls tor an in- 
vestigation, Sandy Berger said 
he had “a high level of confi- 
dence" that EMPTA, the chemi- 
cal precursor to the deadly 
nerve agent VX was present at 
the plant in Khar toum de- 
stroyed in retaliation for the 
bombings of US embassies in 
Kenya and Tanzania. 


Peace deal by 
Kurdish rivals 

I RAQI Kurd leaders have 
agreed to set up an elected 
government by next sum- 
mer in northern Iraq, after 
a transitional , period of 
power- and revenue-shar- 
ing between the two main 
groups. 

“We have closed a sad 
chapter to the history of 
the Kurdish people,” said 
Jalal Talabani, leader of 
the Patriotic Union of Kur- 
distan, who made the pact 
in Washington with Mas- 
soud Barzani, the head of 
the Kurdish Democratic 
Party. 

Differences between the 

two clan leaders have led to 
repeated military clashes 
in recent years in what is 
meant to be a Kurdish safe 
haven. Western powers set 
up the protected zone after 
Iraq’s president, Saddam 
Hussein, unleashed his 
forces against the Kurds in 
1991. 

But it remains far from 
certain that the pact can 
overcome old rivalries.— 
AP, Washington. 


“I have no less certainty 
about this — in feet I have 
more certainty about this 
than I did at the time that we 
struck it, based upon subse- 
quent information.” he said. 

On Thursday the Arab 
League condemned the US 
attack, calling it “an act of ag- 
gression against Sudan, a 
dangerous violation of its sov- 1 
ereignty and territory, and a i 
violation of International 
law”. Sudan claims tbe fac- 
tory produced only medi- 
cines. — AP. Washington. 


Diamonds on 
Swissair flight 

A diamond featured in a mu- 
seum show was being flown 
to Geneva aboard Swissair 
Flight ill, which crashed into 
the sea five miles off Nova 
Scotia on September 2. 

A Swissair spokeswoman 
said that, in addition to tbe 
gem featured in a US Museum 
of Natural History exhibition, 
there were 4.41bs of diamonds 
on tbe plane. —AP. 

Dirty campaign 

A campaign manager for the 
rightwing Australian One 
Nation party quit yesterday 
after a newspaper reported 
that her phone numbers were 
the same as those for a "Mis- 
tress Amber” who offers 
erotic services. She alleged a 
s m ear campaign. —AP. 

Spy released 

Israel released to house arrest 
yesterday an 80-year-old scien- 
tist jailed for nearly 16 years for 
spying for the Soviet Union. 
Marcus Klingberg, former head 
of the Nes Ziona Biological In- 
stitute near Tel Aviv, w£Q serve 
t he remainder of his 20-year 
sentence at borne. — AP. 


Make QPD your 
natural selection 

see page 46 of Weekend 
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Make a 
Career 
Jump into 
Fundraisipg 

A career in fundraising will 
bring you a. whole new set of 
challenges and rewards — 
one day you could be 
organising a sponsored bungee 
jump, the next finalising a deal 
with a Blue Chip company. 

The expansion of the voluntary 
or not for profit sector has 
created a wealth of exerting 
opportunities for skilled 
marketing professionals in a 
uniquely fulfilling environment. 

To help you make the most of the 
opportunities available, the 
Guardian and HR consultancy 
Charity People have organised a 
series of seminars for anyone 
interested in finding out 
more about working for a 

charity. In each seminar, 
speakers from a range of 
national voluntary organisation 
will address issues 
from making the transition 
from a commercial environment to 
career development opportunities 
and salaries So mm arc take alaccT at the 
Guardian, H? Farr'rigdon Read, Lender., 
on Monday October h and M nr day „$» 

October 10 199o t 

_ 't 

Charity Pe#ple 

Tickets cost £12, and can be reserved by calling 
0171 636 1006 quoting Reference number 5633A 

/Guardian 
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There’s no 
Third Way 

But keep talking about it 

ONLY THE mean-minded will begrudge 
Tony Blair his trip to New York to attend 
Hillary Clinton’s Third Way conference on 
Monday. Cerebral activity from serving pol- 
iticians is unusuaL So what if it's squeezed 
in between photo-calls: the sight of national 
leaders reflecting on the state of a troubled 
world will be one warmly to behold. And to 
those who say, the Prime Minister should be 
in Spennymoor worrying about factory clo- 
sures. there’s a ready reply. During the past 
few weeks “globalisation" talk has come to 
sound a lot less vacuous as controls on 
movements of capital and currency have 
been broached. The passivity of nation 
states in the face of withdrawal by foreign 
investors comes to look intellectually as 
well as politically indefensible. If future jobs 
in Durham are going to be any more secure, 
there are going to have to be a lot more 
international jamborees like this one. 

Which is not to. invest Third Way with 
any robustness as a political idea. In his 


new book this week Professor Anthony 
Giddens devotes 150-odd pages to it but 
doesn’t really show it amounts to much 
more than a description of -what modem 
social democrats are actually doing. The feet 
they are worrying about new things (the 
environment family breakdown) as well as 
income inequality and other things they 
always cared about does not justify the 
moniker. Besides, whoever coined it this 
time round lacks a sense of European his- 
tory. “When I was a lad,” Felipe Gonzalez 
remarked sardonically this week, "Franco's 
was the Third Way” — and he wasn’t the 
only Fascist to see political space "between 
capitalism and communism”. Tony Blair 
has a bad habit of reinventing other people's 
wheels. If the Third Way is about bringing 
social democracy up to date, he might have 
noticed that his fellow members of what 
used to be called the Socialist International 
— from Spain, the Netherlands and Ger- 
many — have been deviating down it for 
some time now and might be worth inviting 
to conferences. Professor Giddens is a social 
scientist at the head of an institution once 
graced by Karl Popper. He might, if only for 
the sake of the disconflrmatory experimen- 
tal evidence Popper insisted upon, have 
asked someone to speak in New York for the 
decidedly pinker (and given current growth 
rates quite successful) French variety of 


social democracy. Indeed, he might have 
done a lot better asking Hillary to reconvene 
the whole thing in Paris. It’s not just that 
Bill has other things cm his mind but even 
as an activist governor of Arkansas, Clinton 
barely registers as a centrist let alone a 
leftwinger. The health care reform debacle 
showed that as reformers the Clintons are a 
busted flush. The American “New Demo- 
crats” are nowadays the figment of a spin- 
meister’s imagination. 

So, forget the Third Way — but do seek 
counsel and stimulus abroad in addressing 
the common problems of modern, progres- 
sive government, especially those areas 
where Professor Giddens wrings his 'hands. 
Can governments influence sex, parenting 
and life-styles which afreet the public space; 
what kind of new, inte rnational order is 
needed to regulate turbo-capitalism; how 
can the growth of awareness of the physical 
environment be accelerated in order to 
support the dramatic changes in policy 
needed now; how can people-be persuaded to 
< take part in public affairs when their inter- 
ests seem to be narrowing to private and 
individual spheres? 

Of course there is no global template. 
What distinguishes governments of the cen- 
tre-left is not just their values (equality, 
fraternity, liberty in varying orders and 
mixes) but their perennial dissatisfaction 


•Whole teams from UK 
hospitals can be found 
working in Saudi* 

Ulick Magee, Letters 


with what markets —necessary as they are 
— produce. If Tony Blair’s . trip is a sign that, 
election won, he- is still questing, anxious, 
intellectually alive, well and good. If he is 
seeking some fixed formula or badge it will 
be a sign that he is, after all, just another 
conservative. 


BBC goes digital 

But will the poor miss out? 

NEXT week will be a milestone in the 
march of the digital revolution — even 
though no one will notice it After years of 
hype the BBC will finally (on Wednesday) 
launch four di gital channels, completing a 
hat trick of being the pioneer — with radio, : 
with television and now with digital broad- 1 
rggting The catch is that although the BBC 
will transmit digital, signals next week 
(promising better pictures and clearer 
sound) no one will be able to receive them 
because the new sets and decoders are not 
on the market Officially, the reason for next ' 
week's tr ansmis sions is that the BBC wants I 
to pot pressure on manufacturers get the 
sets into the shops. The subtext is that it 
wants to stake Its claim to posterity to have 
been first before Sky’s 200 -channel digital 
satellite transmission starts on October 1. 


The BBC has been criticised for its inter- 
lal reforms. But it has moved impressively 
nto foe digital age, indudmg radio. tole^ 
ion, ceefax and foe Interop (the BBC s to 
>ne of the most popular sites in Eiuupe). 
[he BBC has weaknesses because 
rVs most successful products - 
ind snort — will be dominated by BbkyB. 
5ut globalisation (aided by the World Ser- 
vice) and its mix of radio, TV and the 
internet (which may merge into each other 
n the fixture) is a strong . ba ®J. 1 on 
mild. And foe licence fee is still under £100. 

Digital products will become more expen- 
iive and although the BBC can charge extra 
br services sold abroad, it is limited at 
lome to the licence fee. Popular sporting 
ivents like most football matches are sold to 
he highest bidder in a market from which 
he BBC is being excluded. This affects the 
[uality of life since events once available to 
»e enjoyed by everyone can now’ only be 
sen by those who have signed up to pay- 
rv. Digital TV will worsen the divide 
ictween the information haves and have- 
tots because poorer people can’t afford the 
200 for a decoder. Yet the new digital age — 
tfifo its huge opportunities for education 
tnd training — won’t fulfi l l it s p otential 
inless the disadvantaged are enfranchised. 

a . • i tlw> DOP -in iminnoll' 





Letters to the Editor 


Comrades fall out over Kinnock 


N ELL Kinnock's attack on 
myself and the Grass- 
roots Alliance (Hie self- 
ish parasites. September 18) 
included not a single refer- 
ence to the political issues cur- 
rently facing the Labour 
Party. Instead, like other crit- 
ics of our slate, he sought to 
raise the spectre of the "70s and 
"80s. while failing to offer any 
arguments against the poli- 
cies we advocate. 

The accusation that I have 
hidden my convictions from 
party members is bizarre. 
Along with other Grassroots 
Alliance candidates, I have 
signed a political statement 
far more specifc and forth- 
right than anything issued by 
our opponents. IntfHdition, in 
speeches, articles and letters 
to the press. I have spelled out 
in detail where I stand on a 
host of issues, from bousing 
policy to civil liberties. 

For the umpteenth time, Tm 
not a “Trotskylte". I’m a 
socialist, feminist and demo- 
crat. I want to see the Govern- 
ment return to free higher 
education, upgrade pensions, 
enhance the minimum wage, 
increase tax on the wealthiest, 
and properly reward public 
sector workers. I also want to 
see interest rates cut in order 
to preserve jobs. 

Contrary to Neil Kinnock’s 
assertion. I never claimed to 
be ”centre-lefl'\ It is our 


Grassroots Alliance which is 
“centre-left” — for the simple 
reason that the centre and the 
left of the party have come 
together around shared prin- 
ciples and priorities, and a 
shared critique of New 
Labour. • 

Liz Davies. 

London. 

S INCE it was Nell Kin- 
nock's passionate social- 
ism that got me into the 
Labour Party in the first place 
I was naturally surprised and 
a little saddened to read his 
vituperative piece. 

When the mainstream 
Labour Reform group (not _ . 
Labour Briefing as Neu 
claims) asked me if I would be 
interested in joining the Grass 
Roots Alliance slate for the 
NEC elections. I was delighted . 
to learn that Liz Davies had 
expressed an interest, as I was 
when I heard that Michael 
Cashman and Terry Thomas, 
who are now standing on the 
Members First ticket had 
done the same. So the belief 
that I was somehow duped is 
way off beam. 

The idea that Tribune is 
being used by sinisterTrots- 
kyites is absurd. I know Liz 
Davies and she is no 
Trotskyist. 

MarkSeddon. 

Editor, Tribune. 

London. 


W HEN I worked with Neil 
Kinnock in 1986 as a 
Labour party press officer, 
our first target was Roger Lid- 
dle, the SDP candidate in the 
Fulham by-election, and the 
second was Rupert Murdoch, 
who had just sacked thou- 
sands with the support of Mar- 
garet Thatcher. Lid die, who 
with his SDP pals explicitly 
set out to destroy the Labour 
Partynn 1981. is now an ad- 
viser to No 10 and the Mur- 
doch dynasty are reportedly 
dose to some of the Prime 
Minister’s intimates. Jose 
Rodo wouldn't want us to for- 
get these bits of history, too. 
John Booth. 

London. 

P ERHAPS Neil Kinnock 
would like to tell us why he 
has changed so much from the 
person who. 20 years ago, 
would almost certainly have 
been <m the slate of the Grass- 
roots Alliance? 

I don't suppose it has any- 
thing to do with the fact that 
he has become the first Kin- 
nock in a thousand genera- 
tions to enjoy a family income 
beyond the wildest dreams of 
most people. 

Noel Hannon. 

London. 

I HEARD Liz Davies speak at 
a Grassroots Alliance meet- 
ing and strongly agreed with 


what she said about protect- 
ing universal welfare benefits 
and the dangers of the Private 
Finance Initiative — sol voted 
for her. All I’ve heard from 
Neil Kinnock, and the others 
promoting the MiHbank First 
slate is negative name-calling. 
John Stewart. 

London. 

Y OU refer to the sending of 
information to Labour 
Party members by Members 
First in the NEC elections 
(Blairites in panic over left, 
September 16). I deeply regret 
that this clear information 
was not available before I 
voted. I spent a fruitless hour 
with the ballot form trying to 
work out who stood for what, 
with only bland sentences to 
guide me. I now find that I 
have voted for *»anrtidat»« who 
support the Grassroots Alli- 
ance, with which I disagree 
profoundly. 

Dr Christopher Pankhorst. 
Winchester, Hants. 

A T LAST, a letter from Mar- 
garet Payne that says it 
alL (Letters, September 17). 
The brief biography received 
with the voting papers in- 
stantly got her my vote. All I 
need now Is for Ms Payne to 
have as much of an impact on 
ministers as she had on me. 
DoogMayne. 

Crawley, W Sussex. 


NHS exodus 

T he recent focus on nurses’ 
pay and conditions (Let- 
ters. September 10) Ignores 
the plight of the backroom 
staff, lab technicians, 
research staff MLSOs, who 
carry out important diagnos- 
tic work, such as cervical 
smear tests, and supporting 
clinicians. All are on abysmal 
pay scales, work long hours 
and are on fixed-term con- 
tracts with no prospect of ever 
getting a permanent post. 

It is apparent the Govern- 
ment is not planning to shell 
out more cash for staff pay in 
thp NHS. hence the mass exo- 
dus of nurses and lab techni- 


cians like myself who leave 
for Saudi Arabia, where they 
can earn tax-free salaries 
ranging from £30- £70, 000, en- 
abling them to buy a house 
without resort to money lend- 
ers or mortgage sharks. 

The exodus of staff is in- 
creasing — already practi- 
cally whole lab staff teams 
from UK hospitals can be 
found working in hospitals in 
most cities In Saudi. Unless 
something is done now it 
really will be impossible to 
recruit qualified and experi- 
enced healthcare staff to cope 
with the rapidly ageing pa- 
tient population in the next 
century. 

Ulick Magee. 

Glasgow. 


Saudi rights 

VOU report that Crown 
T Prince Abdullah of Saudi 
Arabia will be meeting Prince 
Charles "who is keen to pro- 
mote unders tanding of Islam" 
(Blair plans warm welcome 
for heir to Saudi throne, 
September 14). 

I would suggest that the 
Crown Prince is perhaps not 
the best representative of 
Islam to speak to. Saudi Ara- 
bia has refused to agree to or 
adhere to International 
h uman rights standards. Am- 
nesty International has docu- 
mented some 350 cases from 
1992-1996 of Christian expatri- 
ates being arrested for faking 


part in private worship ser- 
vices, many suffering torture, 
flogging and other cruel or in- 
human treatment A US State 
Department report stated that 
"freedom of religion does not 
exist”. 

It is an Islamic state which 
prohibits its citizens to pro- 
fess any faith other than 
Islam. Non-Muslim places of 
worship are forbidden and it 
is Illegal to wear a cross or 
utter a Christian prayer. Two 
Filipino Christians were be- 
headed last year and only t h i s 
summer 31 Christians were 
arrested and detained for sev- 
eral months for distributing 
Christian Literature. 

Paul Coventry. 

Ipswich. 
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Referees: the view from the stands 


\ A /HEN are the football au- 
V V thorities golngto realise 
that if they want to improve 
the performance of referees 
(Sponsored refs, video replays 
for Premier League, Septem- 
ber 18) they have to move 
them from their current posi- 
tion on the pitch to a seat near 
the back of fh p stand, slightly 
behind a pillar, wearing a pair 

of glasses with a crack in one 
lens and with a six-foot-five 
bloke sat directly in front of 
them. The guy who sits just 
near me in such a position at 
Maine Road every other week 
seems to see everything far 
clearer than the ref and I have 
come across thousands of sim- 
ilarly sited individuals. 

Colin Burke. 

Manchester. 


lA/XLLasalarygive"profes- 
V V sinnal” referees eyes in 
the back of their head, or the 
ability to read a player’s mind 
as he dives/falls? If they are 
totally dependent on referee- 
ing for income, wfll this make 
them more, or less indepen- 
dent? And why is sponsorship 
needed to pay these salaries if 
the Premiership is the most 
successful league in the world? 
Bryn Jones. 

Bath. 

P ERHAPS we could now in- 
troduce "professional'' 
footballers, who would react 
with responsibility, grace and 
sportsmanship to the deci- 
sions made by officials. 

Dom Withers. 

London. 


For the birds 

HE your article Big bird 
luooks like staying long- 
gone (September 12) on Japa- 
nese Professor Yasuyuki Shir- 
ota’s project to resurrect the 
long-extinct mott of New Zea- 
land by combining surviving 
DNA with eggs oflivlng 
relatives. 

Until the difficulty with 
claims over ownership of this . 
DNA with the native New Zea- 
land people can be resolved, 
perhaps his team could switch 
attention to another large 
species extin cted far more 
recently, the great auk of the 
northern hemisphere. 

Being far more numerous in 


its heyday, the great auk’s 
remains still litter a number of 
isolated islands and finding 
living DNA looks a far better 
bet The species has living rel- 
atives in abundance among 
the auk family, notably the 
razorbill — a relatively com- 
mon, free-breeding species 
and from which fresh eggs . 
would be readily available 
and the chicks of which can be 
hatched and reared in con- 
trolled conditions without a 
lot of trouble or expense. 

J Moran. 

Appley Bridge, West Lancs. 


Please Include a Full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. We may edit letters. 


Menson case highlights a 
gap in Human Rights bill 


V/OUR story about the in- 

T quest verdict that Michael 
Menson was unlawfully killed 
(No Justice, no apology, 
September 17) will have 
shocked many people, remi- 
niscent as it is of the Stephen 
Lawrence affair. What few 
may realise is that the failure 
of the police to Investigate 
such cases thoroughly and 
quickly may breach the Euro- 
pean Convention on H uman 
Rights. However, the relevant 
part of the Convention 
(Article 13) has been left out of 
the Human Rights bill which 
is currently before Parlia- 
ment Article 13 requires an 
effective remedy for violations 
of the rights in the 
Convention. 

The Government’s view has 
been that inclusion of Article 
13 is unnecessary because the 
bill itself provides the reme- 
dies which It requires by en- 
abling people to enforce their 
rights in British courts. But 
this misses the point The Gov- 
ernment may not be aware 
that Article 13 requires 
effective action not only by 
courts but also by other public 
authorities such as the police. 

This could be described asa 
nascent "victim’s right". The 
European Court has said in 
recent cases involving allega- 
tions of torture and rape in 
Turkey that the authorities 
must tarry out a thorough and 
effective investigation if they 
are to comply with Article 13. 
In one case the Court held that 
a public prosecutor, who had 
power to visit the scene of the 
incident, summon witnesses 
and collect forensic evidence 
had failed in various cru- 
cial ways; for example, rele- 
vant people had not been 
“questioned in the critical ini- 
tial stages of the investiga- 
tion” — words which might 
apply to the Lawrence and 
Menson cases. 

Unless Article 13 Is incorpo- 
rated, there may be an impor- 
tant gap in the scheme of the 
Human Rights bilL It will to 
that extent fail in its express 
aim of "brin ging rights 
home”. It is not too late for the 
Government to think again 
and to include Article 13 when 


The former GDR could decide more than the election — the low-pay experiment could soon be moving west 

Germany’s eastern front 


the bill Is next debated in the 
Commons on October 21 . 
Rabin der Singh. 

London. 

| WOULD suggest Michael 
I Menson also faced discrimi- 
nation as a black user of men- 
tal health services with the 
label of schizophrenia. In 
Mind's experience it is com- 
mon for users of mental health 
services to be dismissed by the 
police and other agencies 
when they make allegations of 
serious cr imin al offences. 
Margaret Pettier. 

Mind, London. 


Plodding words 

X/OUR review of Mark Ra- 
T venhlll s Handbag (G2. 
September 16) misquotes 
Brecht "To he who needs the 
child, the childshould be 
given.” What Brecht wrote In 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle 
was “the children to the moth- 
erly ones (die Kinder den Mflt- 
teriichen)", which is not the 
same thing. 

You couldn't make a mis- 
take like that in German, a 
highly inflected language, be- 
cause no one would under- 
stand you. Do solecisms mat- 
ter in English? Yet German is 
a dying language, English 
isn’t. 

David Paisey. 

London. 

A AR Thompson’s letter 
I V I (September 15) question- 
ing who paid for the policing 
of Spice Girl, Mel B's wedding 
last Sunday, raises a legiti- 
mate issue of public concern. 
In common with other police 
forces. Thames Valley Police 
are able to make special provi- 
sions for public functions, 
thereby enabling such events 
to take place in a safe environ- 
ment with the total cost of 
policing being met by the orga- 
nisers. 1 am happy to be able to 
reassure the residents of 
Thames Valley that this was 
the case at last Sunday’s 
ceremony. 

Insp Martin Bolton. 

Thames Valley Police. 
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T HE last two German 
elections have been 
won in the east, the 
votes of the former citi- 
zens of the communist Ger- 
man Democratic Republic 
bringing a famous victory for 
Helmut Kohl in the first and 
just saving him from defeat in 
the second. 

Perhaps, even before that, 
In contemplating the domi- 
nance or the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union over the years, it 
could be true to say that the 
anti-communist edge which 
the German conservatives 
possessed over their Social 


Democratic rivals of the SPD 
meant that many earlier elec- 
tions were also won, if not in 
the east, then because of the 
east 

In the third election since 
unification, and eight years 
after the GDR was declared 
dead, the east continues to 
hold Germany In thrall. It is 
not only that Kohl has tried to 
call up the antique menace of 
the reds by suggesting that 
the SPD and the former East 
German communists, the 
PDS, might somehow end up 
running Germany together. 
Nor Is it simply that Eastern 
votes will certainly be critical 
when Germany goes to the 
polls in just over a week's 
time, a fact which the chan- 
cellor will underline by devot- 
ing most of the remaining 
campaigning days to a part of 
the country which contains 
only one-fifth of the voters. 
The eastern effect goes much 
deeper than that The east ha^ 
skewed the already wobbly 
cog wheels of German, poli- 
tics, those which should en- 
able the two major parties to 
ease themselves into power 
with the help of reliable 
junior partners. 


It has become, in addition, 
the not so secret laboratory of 
a different German model — 
the Germany of lower wages, 
lower benefits, and reduced 
job security which most of the 
business elite believe must 
replace the old West Ger- 
many’s “over generous” and 
"inflexible'’ modeL In other 
words, western Germany's 
social and economic fate may 
now be under preparation in 
the east. The lost eastern 
workers' state, with its guar- 
antee of job, home, and holi- 
day, remains as a ghost point- 
ing a shaking and accusatory 
finger at unfeeling authori- 
ties and employers. 

Finally, fee merger of the 
two Germanics has produced 
the result that some predicted 
in 1990. which is that a united 
Germany, rather than being 
more interested in the outside 
world and readier to act in it, 
is so preoccupied with Its own 
problems that it sees most in- 
ternational Issues only 
through the dark spectacles of 
its own difficulties. 

The German political sys- 
tem Is like a Rubik cube at 
which the parties and the vot- 
ers push and pull until, after 


all the votes are in, the seg- 
ments suddenly fall into 
place. The possible results of 
this election range from the 
reconfirmation in power of 
the present conservative co- 
alition of the CDU and the 
Free Democrats, to a CDU-led 
"grand coalition” with the 
SPD, to an SPD-led grand co- 
alition. to a coalition of the , 
SPD and the Greens. This last.: 
the polls judge by a short hair | 
the most likely outcome, 
while professional politicians 
seem to think an SPD-led j 
grand coalition most proba- 
ble. The point here is that it is 
eastern votes that are vital. If 
the CDU fails to pick up the 
votes In the east for which it 
is hoping — it has saturated 
its constituency in the West 
— it will either go into opposi- 
tion or, at best, stay in gov- 
ernment in an SFD-led coali- 
tion. Irony of ironies, even 
this last possibility may be 
dependent on the success of 
the ex-communists, for, if 
they squeeze into the Bundes- 
tag, they will make it more 
difficult for the SPD to form a 
coalition with the Greens. 

Whatever happens in this 
election, the eastern effect 


has reinforced other develop- 
ments pushing German poli- 
tics toward a technical crisis. 
Neither the FDP or the 
Greens have made any per- 
manent headway In the east 
which means that their 
chances of giving a big band 
to senior partners are 
reduced. 

T HIS also increases the 
possibility that one or 
both of these catalyst 
parties could get Iks, 
in this or future elections, 
than the 5 per cent of the 
national vote necessary for 
representation in the parlia- 
ment One is the natural part- : 
ner of the CDU and its Bavar- 
ian sister party, the CSU, the 
other the natural partner of 
the SPD. without them the 
two main political forces, nei- 
ther of which have more than 
a remote chance of an abso- 
lute majority, would have no 
alternative but to govern with 
each other in unwieldy and 
arguably undemocratic grand 
coalitions. 

The eastern effect has con- 
solidated two other political 
forces — the PDS as a 
regional party channelling 


eastern grievances; and the 
three far-right parties who i 
are fighting among them- 
selves to pick up the poten- 
tially large neo-Nazi vote in 
the east The PDS might in 
time attain the respectability 
which would allow it a role in 
national government The ex- 
treme right will never do so. 
Meanwhile the main parties 
could, if the smaller parties 
falter, easily come to resem- 
ble heavy pieces of furniture 
which have lost their casters. 

While both main parties 
talk in Bonn of essentially 
similar reforms of the tax sys- 
tem and the labour market, it 
is arguable that the real 
social reckoning for Germany 
is being calculated in the east. 
Here firms pay less and do 
less for workers than the law 
lays down. Here the contract 
between capital and labour 
which it is proposed to 
rewrite in a more or less civi- 
lised way in the west is being 
regularly broken- In east Ger- 
many and in- eastern Europe 
generally, German business 
has a field of action which 
will allow it to put great pres- 
sure on any German govern- 
ment to go farther in reduc- 


ing wages and welfare than it 
or the voters want to go. 

Helmut Kohl promised east 
Germany years ago that it 
would blossom under his 
rule, and it is true that the 
once open countryside has 
sprouted a crop of fine look- 
ing shopping centres. But for 
the huge numbers out of work 
these s h rines have no rele- 
vance. Those who have done 
well In the east are also bLttec. 
They resent the fate of fellow 
east Germans who have fallow 
on hard times. And they are 
angry about the solemnly 
graded unfairness — the so 
many percentage points less 
of salary and benefits that 
they receive compared to 

their western equivalents 

with which they themselves 
are treated. 

The discontents of the west 
and the east may overlap. 
They have not yet merged. 
But graffiti the advertising of 
the underclass, has united 
eastern and western Ger- 
many. From the quiet streets 
of Bonn to the sides of once 
pristine German trains and 
the underpasses of east Ger- 
man towns, the chunky 
blocks of nonsense scribble, 


neo-Nazi slogans, and rock 
band mottos subject all Ger- 
mans to these messages from 
below, at once colourful and 
menacing. They provide a 
counterpoint to the election 
posters which proclaim such 
slogans as "Germany — 
World Class" over Kohl's por- 
trait. But this Germany is not 
as open to that world as it 
might be. The constant stress 
on avoiding refugee flows into 
Germany that accompanies 
almost every official state- 
ment on Kosovo, for instance, 
exemplifies this. So do Kohl's 
pouts of bad temper over 
issues like European Union fi- 
nancing and what he sees as 
unwarranted EU interference 
in the German economy. 

This is the Germany which 
the political writer Peter 
Schneider predicted In 1990 
would sometimes say to for- 
eigners: "We Germans haw 
enough of our own prob- 
lems." The other Germany, 
the responsible state and pow- 
erful economy, is still there. 

^ 9“ ! egac y Helmut 
Kotiq tne leader who gathered 
In the east but could not over- 
come the contradictions to 
which unification gave rise. 
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Exclusive transcripts of those 
Clinton tapes we’d really like 

Bill’s chats 
revealed 



A S the world waits for 
the release of the vid- 
eos of President Clin- 
ton's testimony to Ken 
Starr, one of the most star- 
tling revelations of this 
scandal has been the extent 
to which Clinton has been 
the video president. 

A White House film crew 
is reportedly employed to 
record as many moments 
from the presidency as 
possible for posterity. It 
was this team which 
recorded both the pnblic 
hug between Clinton and 
Monica Lewinsky and the 
images released this week 
of an unnamed woman 
mopping the president's 
brow in the Oval Office 
after jogging. 

The revelation of the ex- 
istence of this White House 
archive raises the possibil- 
ity that hundreds of hours 
of Clinton videos exist, 
which will make the taped . 
evidence to Stair look bor- - 
ing. Surely wbat most 
people really want to see is 
footage of the president 
with family and colleagues. 

Through imaginative 
contacts, this column has 
been able to obtain exclu- 
sive videos and transcripts 
of key domestic scenes 
within the White House. In 
the transcripts which fol- 
low. speakers are identified 
largely in line with the ab- 
breviations employed in the 
Starr report. President Wil- 
liam Jefferson Clinton is 
W JC and his secretary 
Betty Currie appears as BC. 

In this first extract, the 
speaker B (who does not 
seem to have given evi- 
dence to Starr) is widely be- 
lieved to be Buddy, the first 
dog. The scene was 
recorded in the Oval Office. 

BC: Sir. did you 

remember to feed the 
dog? 

WJC: Well now, on 

that one, rm not 
certain that I fully 
remember now 
whether I remembered 
then to remember. 
There was a dish and 
there was a tin of food. 
But it depends what 
you mean by food". 
'You know, even the 
word dog" is ambig- 
uous in some editions 
of the Bible. It de- 
pends, finally, what 
you mean by mean 

B: Woof. Woof. 

BC: Well, sir, he ’s lick- 
ing his Ups, looking 

kind of frisky. 

WJC: 11 would be per- 

misslble to infer from 
my previous answer 
that the dog urns fed. 

B: Woof. Woof. WOOF. 

(emphasis added) 

BC: Hey. now you dumb 

mut \ you get your 

nost right outa there. 

WJC: Down boy. Hey, I'm 
sorry, Betty. 

BC: That's okay. There 

was this stuff on Ger- 

aldo about how dogs 
resemble their 
masters. 

The evidence of the level 
nf executive time — and un- 


bas had his 
stablishes 
a man. who 
e ambigb' 
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discredits 
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quarters of the White 
House between the presi- 
dent and Hillary Rodham 
Clinton: 

HRC: Total honesty, the 

counsellor sedd. How 
many other women 
have there been? 

WJC: Hon, ra teUyou if I 
knew. A League Qf 
Mothers from Little 
Rock just demanded a 
recount 

HRC: You know your prob- 
lem, buster. It’s all 
those trashy Uttle 
bimbos mho want to 
kiss your ass- 

WJC: Kiss my... Bell, 

honey, you been read- 
ing Footnote 35. 

HRC: Bill, you [expletive 
deleted.) 

WJC: Well, hell, that’s 
not fair. Momma’s 
about the only dame I 
never. . . 

A furious row ensues, 
which ends with WJC ' 
insisting: 

Finally, I wUl be 
answerable only to 
God. 

This last exchange is 
thought to cast light on the 
most intriguing tape in the 
archive, which features the . 
president in conversation ' , 
with a character identified 
in transcripts only as G. The 
speaker has a booming, 
echoey voice and seems to he 
conunnuicating from some 
distance but. curiously, can 
not be seen on the videotapes 
of this encounter. 

During this conversation, 
the president was himself 
on his knees in the Oval 
Office, which was not his 
usual practice. (See Starr 
Report, footnotes 37. 46. 46 
and passim.) The exchange 
runs as tallows: 

G: Haoeyou sinned? 

WJC: Sir, I have already 

dealt with that matter 
in the September 11 
prayer breakfast 
address. 

G: Have you lied? 

WJC: Now, on that one, sir, 
the point is that my 
answers, while legally 
correct within the 
definition accepted by 
all the parties in the 
case . . . 

G: You "re sweating. 

WJC: The point is there 
that I have kind of 
naturally glistening 
skin. It’s a Southern 
thing--. 

G: I want you to resign. 

WJC: Why? 

G: People have stopped 

believing tn you. 

WJC: Well, hell, now you’re 
one to talk. You 
should see the stuff' 

the White House poll- 
ing unit’s got on y 'all 
You’re running at less 
than 50 per cent Credi- 
bility in some devel- 
oped countries. 

What’s more, we got 
stuff Unking you with 
earthquakes, air di- 
sasters, floods It’ stuff 
the goddam world 
over. We find out - 
where you hang out 
and there's a smart 
missile coming right 
up your ass. My God, 
U’syou that oughta. 
resign . . . 

(There is a loud 
explosion, seeming to come 
from above. A Secret Ser- 
vice Agent enters the Oval 
Office. He speaks into Ms 
sleeve.) 

SSA; Codered. Looks like 

the Prez Just got hit by 
a thunderbolt. 

At this point, the tapes 
seem to end. A statement 
issued by the White House 
later reported that the ■pres- 
ident had been very 
slightly burned while light- 
ing a cigar. It was, how- 
ever, stressed that he bad. 
been completely atone with 
the cigar at the time. 



Unmentionables 



T HE Sultan of Brunei is 
an exacting host Before 
his visitors arrive, they 
are issued with a guide to 
Bruneian etiquette, warning 
them not to wear yellow, or 
sneeze in public, or shake 
hands firmly, or mak e exces- 
sive arm movements, or cross 
their legs when sitting, or pat 


anyone on the head. Above 
all. they must not point with 
the index finger. The Duke of 
Edinburgh, who seems never 
to have affronted the Brun- 
eians, and resolved to correct 
this oversight ASAP, in- 
stantly transgressed the code, 
by pointing his majestic digit 
in the presence of the Sultan's 
First Wife. 

By now, the atmosphere in 
the royal guest^quarters, 
must recall the episode of 
Fawlty Towers in which Basil 
flails around bellowing 
“Don't mention the war", if a 
simple ban on pointing is so 
difficult to observe, what 
hope is there that the Duke 
will avoid all the other poss- 
ible ways of insulting the Sul- 
tan, which the etiquette list 
does not begin to cover? 

Will he, For example, 
remember that Prince Jefri, 
the brother once so dose to 


thf» SnWan. and finance minis - 
ter, until last year, is now 
persona non grata? The 
Queen, one feels sure, can be 
trusted not to refer to Jefri. or 
to his enormous yacht Tits, 
and the yacht's two tenders. 
Nipple One and Nipple Two 
— but Is the Duke equally 
reliable? WUl he avoid any 
allusion to Jeftri's custom- 
made pens and watch, depict- 
ing copulating couples, and 
his 40-strong team of Dorches- 
ter prostitutes, and the 
"sports complex", near the 
palace, which was once, ac- 
cording to the allegations of a 
former Miss USA, a royal 
pleasure dome, lavishly sup- 
plied with hard-porn maga- 
zines and gyrating blondes? 
By all means, mention the 
war — but not the collapse of 
Jefri’s Amedeo group, or 
“Project Gemma” — the cur- 
rent investigation into al- 


leged financial mismanage- 
ment in the Sultanate. 

Additionally, although they 
are now in the past. It would 
be inadvisable to raise the 
Sultan's own playboy days, 
his intriguing associations 
with Ad r ia n Khashoggi, Mo- 
ham ed A1 Fayed, and, alleg- 
edly, Pamella Bordes, the 
grande horizontal of the 
eighties. And to be on the safe 
side, it’s probably wisest if 
the small talk steers clear of 
democracy, freedom of speech 
and elections. Brunei's first, 
and last, elections were held 
in 1982, and did not go well 
After the Sultanate disre- 
garded an overwhelming vic- 
tory for the Brunei People’s 
Party, an uprising was 
crushed by British Gurkhas, 
and the rebel leaders were 
summarily and indefinitely 
Imprisoned. Since then, the 
government of Brunei has 


By now, the royal 
atmosphere in 
Brunei must 
recall Basil 
Fawtty bellowing 
‘Don’t mention 
the war 9 


been synonymous with the 
Sultan’s family; ditto its 
wealth. Political activity is 
forbidden, as is any disclo- 
sure of the Sultan’s wealth. 

So what is it safe to talk 
about, inside the most repel- 
lently ostentatious palace ever 
built, in the dining room that 
seats 6,000, beneath the two- 


ton crystal chandeliers? 

Wisely, Robin Cook, self-pro- 
claimed missionary Tor demo- 
cratic rights, seems to be 
sticking firmly — but not too 
firmly — to the subject of hats, 
and the gorgeousness of his 
“Indy". As for the Queen, per- 
haps — given the roy.d fam- 
ily’s reputed enthusiasm for 
toilet jokes — she and her 
fellow-monarch will find some 
common ground in the pal- 
ace’s 257 lavatories? Then 
again, as head of their respec- 
tive churches, they may find 
some shared interest in reli- 
gion. After that, it may bo a 
struggle. The Sultan is an ab- 
solute monarrh: the Queen is 
now so intent on being mod- 
em. that she announced that 
her purpose in Brunet was to 
consort with "ordinary 
people". This project might be 
less risible were she not pur- 
suing it in n country with the 
highest per capita income in 
the developing world. 

So what is the royal jcirty 
doing in Brunei, sweating in 
the beastly boat, bowing and 
scraping to a vulgar desi«ut. 
pretending to admire the 
world's biggest, shiniest 
shrine to noov? Not. as the 
sizable party of spin-doctors 
suggests, because the mon- 
arch* are such old muckers, 
or because wo are soul- 
brothers in the Common- 
wealth. or because the Queen 
so loves nonentities that .-he 
was prepared to fly halfway 
round the world to meet some 
more. They are. of course, 
there on business. The Queen 
has got to go to Brunei to suck 
up to the Sultan on behalf of 
British commercial interests, 
and in particular, to promote 
the defence industry. Unless, 
behind the scenes, he is plan- 
ning to school the Sultan in 
the ways of democracy. Robin 
Cook appears to be bravely 
putting aside his distaste for 
“narrow realpolitik". His 
mission is to finalise a deal 
thought to be worth around 
£1 billion, for Hawk aircraft 
and corvette warships. 

So far, the spin doctors’ in- 
sistence that the trip is but an 
agreeable encounter in a sun- 
nier clime, has been remark- 
ably successful. While the 
family's self-inflicted misfor- 
tunes have been played down, 
the Sultan's lovely home and 
matching set of wives have 
been respectfully described. 
The Times even paid tribute 
to Crown Prince B Utah's "en- 
viable skill at snooker" — 
neglecting to mention that he 
was taught by Terry Griffiths, 
at £3.000 a lesson. Most 
effective has been tbe interest 
in Gaynor Cook's make-over. 
Irritating though it may be 
for the Queen, any space de- 
voted to Gaynor is space not 
devoted to lustful Prince Je- 
Irl, or, from tomorrow, the 
hostile prune minister of Ma- 
laysia. If she can keep up the 
supply of big hats, there 
might be no word of mission 
statements, no jibes about 
ethical foreign policy, and, 
best of all, no mention what- 
soever of Tits. 


You can’t beat a decent cuppa. If you can find one, that is 

Tea dreams 



I N contravention of all 
known biological laws, ex- 
ecutives on the Guardian 
are getting younger. There is 
some danger to one’s career 
prospects in writing the sort 
of column that begins: "You 
can't get a decent cup of tea 
anywhere these days.” 

But you can't get a decent 
cup of tea. 

Coffee is rampant It is more 
ftrehinnahip in Lon don than at 
any time since the 18th cen- 
tury, when it fuelled another 
era of rampant capitalism. 
And two days ago, Starbucks, 
the McDonald’s of coffee 
(sony, “the world’s largest 
speciality coffee retailer") 
opened its first British outlet, 
on the King's Road. Coming 
soon to a street near you. 

There is a curious story 
behind tbe arrival of Star- 
bucks. Since 1995. Britain has 
been awash with something 
called the Seattle Coffee Com- 
pany, which sounds Ameri- 
can but isn’t really. 

It was started by a husband-, 
and- wife team from Seattle. 
Scott and Ally Svenson, who 
settled tn England, and, tn 
Scott’s words: “missed Seattle 
and Starbucks so much that 
we eventually d ec ided to re- 
create a Starbucks-like experi- 
ence here.** I think that means 
they ripped off the idea. 


Anyway, they did well. 
Starbucks, seeing a promis- 
ing market snatched away, 
sighed deeply, bought tbe 
Svensons out for £49 million 
and put them in charge of 
Starbucks UK. Their own 
places — heavy on primal 
colours and slogans like 
"This is a sacred gateway in 
time” — will be rebranded the 
blander Starbucks way 
shortly. 

On the King’s Road, it is 
now possible to stt outside, 
sip espresso con someth ing- 
or -other, and get poisoned by 
the traffic tames while star- 
ing at a view of Lloyds Bank, 
mitigated by the occasional 
pretty Chelsea lady and the 
even more occasional 22 bus. 

Now I have nothing against 
coffee. It is an important 
human petrol and oil This 
column runs on it It is also 
an important lubricant of the 
earliest stages of the process 
that perpetuates the species. I 
tried saying “Come back to 
my place for a hot Bovrii,” 
but it didn’t have the same 
effect 

But nothing beats tea for 
the morning after, and every 
morning after that As a 
refreshment coffee doesn’t 
figure. Nations that drink cof- 
fee first thing in the morning 
are liable to elect obvious phi- 
landering liars to the presi- 
dency, then get shocked when 
they turn out to be philander- 
ing liars. 

They are also unhealthy. A 
scientific symposium in 
Washington this week was 
told that tea drinkers have 
reduced risks of several dif- 
ferent cancers, heart disease. 

strokes, tooth decay, and the 
sheer bad temper that comes 
from drinking a rival sub- 
stance that doesn’t actually 
quench your thirst. 

Yet not merely do these 
c unnin g businessmen pro- 


mote coffee, they rubbish the 
opposition. They serve tea. 
Indeed, the Svensons offer a 
choice of 10 different ones 
(like this column, they are 
keen on lists). Then they tell 
tbe staff to dunk a tea bag in a 
plastic beaker of boiling 
water at nearly a quid a time 
so it bums your pocket and 
your tongue simultaneously, 
and of riamn-alL 

THAT IS NOT TEA. No 
wonder people prefer coffee. 
But fhe Americans are not to 
blame. It is rapidly becoming 
impossible to get tea served 
any other way over much of 
Britain: on trains and railway 
stations; at Gatwlck Airport 
(unless you have a meal): 
even The Oval, as the Sunday 


‘You mean in a 
teapot? No one 
can be bothered 
with all that* 


Times recently noted. What’s 
the point qF The Oval If you 
can’t get tea? Often, there Is 
the added outrage of UHT 
milk. The West End. outside 
the posh hotels, is almost tea- 
free. I asked a nice Italian 
cafe owner in Holborn if he 
could serve me a proper cup 
of tea, and he was horror- 
struck: “You mean in a tea- 
pot? No one can be bothered 
with all that any more.” 

Starbucks will serve you a 
choice of six different teas, 
inrindjug camomile blossom 
with peach and honey. “I sup- 
pose you just put a tea bag in 
a cup. don’t you?” I asked the 
nice young man. wearily. “I 
ran malrp it iced.if you like,” 
he said brightly. 

Tn ordinary homes, people 
have also been seduced by 


this illusion of choice. They 
think the tea bag itself Is the 
issue, which it isn’t They will 
offer loose-leaf Earl Grey, the 
commercial product best able 
to reproduce tbe sensation en- 
joyed by the Indian politician 
Morqji Desai, who drank his 
own urine and lived to be 99. 

It’s all nonsense (about tbe 
tea — I don’t know about tbe 
urine). This is how you make 
a cup of tea: 

L Buy a non-metalllc. round 
teapot: not one shaped like a 
boot, a pillar box or the Mad 
Hatter. 

2. Take it home. 

3. Boil water. 

4. Warm pot 

5. Take tea bag (Yes. a tea bag, 
any reasonable tea bag -7 
from a company that pays its 
pickers more than a penny an 
hour If you want to feel better 
about yourself). 

6. Put it in pot 

7. Add boiling water. 

8. Put fresh milk into cup. 
(You put tae milk in first 
Don’t argue. You just do.) 

9. Wait two minutes 47 
seconds, 

10. Pour. 

11. Enjoy. 

If I am now sacked by our 
young executives tar being a 
hopeless fogey, I don’t care. I 
am going to start a chain of 
teashops. 1 will name it after 
an exotic West Coast metropo- 
lis to create the right market- 
ing feeL We will care about 
our product Tbe Aberyst- 
wyth Tea Company is going 
to take over the world. 

LISTS OF THE WKF.K: 

Ccflees: Ethiopian Mocha; Su- 
matra Lintons Santos & Java; 
Monsoon Malabar. Celebes 
KairnH; G uatemala Elephant; 
Kenya Peaberry: Nescafe. 

Teas: Orange Pekoe; Russian 
Caravan; Rose Petal; Gun- 
powder; Yunnan; Japanese 
Sencha; Nflgiri.- Tetley’s. 
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10 OBITUARIES 

Patrick Sargent 

Simple 
rhythm 
of the 
clay 

T HE potter Patrick | trading local clays, 
Sargent, who has and processing mate 
died aged aged 41, glazes and firing in a 
championed the might have built one: 
most traditional potter could be tot 
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T HE potter Patrick 
Sargent, who has 
died aged aged 41, 
championed the 
most traditional 
values or his art, not only In 
terms of a particular ap- 
proach to form and technique, 
but In the belief that making 
pots is a way of life, a voca- 
tion that does not stop after 
leaving the studio. He was an 
exceptional craftsman be- 
cause, in the thee of consider- 
able practical difficulties, be 
refused to compromise the 
creative credence be held so 
dear. 

Sargent was bom in North- 
ampton. where he attended a 
foundation course at Nene 
College before going on to 
study wood -tired stoneware at 
West Surrey College of Art 
and Design at Famham In 
1977. Fellow students remem- 
ber his extraordinary' energy 
and certainty for one so inex- 
perienced in pottery. His 
teachers, Paul Barron and 
Henry Hammond, were a par- 
ticular influence, helping to 
introduce him to the tradi- 
tions of Far Eastern and 
English medieval pottery, 
though Sargent had already 
realised that the natural pro- 
cesses Involved in making ce- 
ramics were what particu- 
larly attracted him. 

He found rich source mate- 
rial in the work and writings 
of Bernard Leach and 
Michael Cardew; and the pots 
and ideas of the Japanese 
master, Shoji Hamada, deeply 
affected him. All three dem- 
onstrated to the young stu- 
dent the validity oF making In 
rhythm with nature, of ex- 


tracting local clays, finding 
and processing materials for 
glazes and firing in a kiln one 
might have bunt oneself. The 
potter could be totally in- 
volved in each stage of 
making. 

After graduating with first- 
class honours, Sargent set up 
his first workshops in North- 
amptonshire. His early work 
was already noticed for Its 
boldness and simplicity of 
form. He employed few glazes, 
using them in moderation 
with clay slips to enhance the 
expressive throwing lines and 
the innately tactile qualities 
of the clay itself. Decoration 
might be embossed or scored, 
but Sargent depended heavily 
on the effects of fly-ash in the 
intense heat of his wood-fu- 
elled kiln, to create the rich 
runny liquids that a nima ted 
the surfaces of his pots. 

After two years of freelance 
kiln building, among other 
jobs, he met his wife. Ren ate 
Badertscher, and In 1989 he 
went to live in her native 
Switzerland- There he found a 
dramatic landscape and the 
space more appropriate to his 
ambitious needs. A new work- 
shop was organised at Nyssel, 
where, characteristically, he 
built into the hillside a huge, 
single-chamber climbing kiln 
which he called “the Mule*', 
and for fuel he chopped all the 
wood himself. 

In our mechanised age. Sar- 
gent's primitive methods 
might seem idiosyncratic. He 
worked the clay with his feet, 
used a simple Korean momen- 
tum wheel, and stacked many 
of his pots for firing on their 
sides so that the thick treacly 
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Sargent ‘a great believer in creative serendipity, he was an old-fashioned potter, pure and simple 


ashes could spread and run in 
surprising ways. 

Sargent had a preference 
for bowl and bottle forms but 
also made Jugs, platters, tea- , 
pots and storage jars. They 
have some of the qualities not 
only of Bizen and Tamba 
ware, but of European medi- 
eval vessels. The freedom, of 
their execution and the rich 
ochres, oranges and ash- 
greens produced by the kfln 
allowed the clay to speak for 
itself As he once wrote: “The 
long fire encompasses an 
element as pot entially cre- 
ative as the initial lump of 
clay.” 

Sargent was a great be- 


liever In creative serendipity. 
In 1994 he reluctantly disman- 
tled “the Mule” and moved to 
Helmisbach. where he estab- 
lished a new studio and an- 
other big kOn. At the same 
time, he continued to demon- 
strate his craft to fascinated 
audiences In different parts of 
the world. Students and fel- 
low potters will never forget 
his dynamic performances 
and his dismissive replies to 
questions he felt were less 
than intelligent. 

Sargent's personality was 
complex. He remained inse- 
cure about his work, and his 
often brusque manner 
screened a fundamentally 


warm and sensitive nature. 
He expressed his views elo- 
quently in a number of memo- 
rable articles, and it is per- 
haps as a polemicist, as well 
as practitioner, that he will be 
best remembered. He was 
cynical about artistic fashion, 
and loathed terms like “con- 
temporary”. He was an old- 
fashioned potter, pure and 
simple. 

Patrick Sargent's tragically 
sudden death was a consider- 
able shock, and yet (me could 
not have imagined him grow- 
ing old. In admiring Mirhaal 
Cardew's “obsessive . . . blin- 
kered commitment”, he was 
miking as much about him- 


self and his own attitude to 
his art However, pottery also 
brought him a great deal of 
peace. He compared his expe- 
rience of working and Ills cre- 
ative goal to early morning 
walks in the forest— “merely 
a small part of a long road”. 
His deep appreciation of na- 
ture and the rhythm of life in- 
formed the enduring energy 
of his pots. 

Patrick is survived by Sen- 
ate and their daughter Lisa. 

David Whiting " 

Patrick Sargent, potter, bom 
September 28, 1956; died 
September 4, 1998 


CORRECTIONS AND David Dunn 
CLARIFICATIONS 


M-THE Corrections and Clar- 
ifications column, September 
17, a reference to the OnLine 
lead story headed, Police 
tighten the Net implied that 
Demon Internet was raided 
by 30 police officers and that 
computer equipment was 
seized. The Guardian is now 
satisfied that police did not 
raid the premises, that a visit 
by two officers was conducted 
with the full co-operation of 
Demon and its staff. Demon 
Internet was not part of a 
targeted operation and co-op- 
erated fully with the National 
Crime Squad as part of De- 
mon Internet’s ongoing com- 
mitment to working with the 
police and criminal intelli- 
gence services on all matters 
related to eradicating illegal 
material on the Internet. 

ZANDRA Rhodes in today's 
Weekend magazine: A pro- 
duction problem with the 
fashion pages, starting on 
page 48 of the m ag a zine, 
means that the text does not 
read on between one page and 
another. The concluding lines 
of page 48 should be, “Rhodes 
was born in 1940. As is the 
case with many of her genera- 
tion. brought up during the 
war, she hates waste.” Simi- 
larly at the Foot of page 50, the 
following line is missing, 
“The museum, to be designed 
by the Mexican architect . . 
etc. The reference to the Zan- 
dra Rhodes Foundation on 1 
page 50 is incorrect. It should 
have said the Zandra Rhodes 
Museum of Fashion & 
Textiles. 

THE ILLUSTRATION on page 
6 of today’s Travel section is 
by Paul Cox. Sony the credit 
was missing. 

A PRINTING error in a 
column on page 20, September 
17, changed Grand Guignol 

into something else. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
339 9589 between Ham and 
5pm. Monday to Friday. Sur- 
Jhte mall to Raiders’ Editor, 

The Guardian. 119, Farring- 
ddn Road. London EClR 3ER. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-malt 
readers giia.rdian.CD. uk 


At the cutting edge of surgery 


D AVID DUNN, general 
surgeon and director 
of surgical studies at 
Cambridge Universi- 
ty Medical School, who has 
died aged 59, was at the fore- 
front of developing laparosco- 
pic surgery techniques in this 
country and Europe. He saw 
that minimally invasive sur- 
gery would improve recovery 
from operations, and his lec- 
tures and books on laparosco- 
pic surgery were enlivened by 
his thrill of learning new 
techniques with the endo- 
scope. His work as tutor at 
the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. and as consultant at 
Addenbrooke's Hospital, 
Cambridge, was of benefit to 
many surgeons. 

David was brought up In 
London as one of four chil- 
dren of a British father and 
an Icelandic mother, who, 
perhaps, instilled in him his 
life-long love of Nordic 
countries. He went to St 
John's College. Cambridge, 
and then St Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London, qualifying 
in 1963. After working as 
house surgeon at Barts, he 
returned to Cambridge to 


teach in the anatomy school 
and supervise the subject at 
St John's, Trinity and New- 
ham colleges. Further surgi- 
cal training at Barts led to 
him becoming a fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons 
(England) in May 1968. He 
then spent two years In St Al- 
bans before returning to Cam- 
bridge for his senior surgical 
training. He was appointed i 
consultant at Addenbrooke's | 
in 1974 and remained there 
until 1997. 

At Addenbrookes, his indi- 
vidual style was already evi- 
dent. As a surgical trainee, he 
invented a new way of occlud- 
ing small arteries during vas- 
cular surgery, and he was 
also involved in Internation- 
ally important research into 
the surgical aspects of kidney 
transplantation and preven- 
tion of rejection. In addition, 
he introduced a new opera- 
tion for duodenal ulcer to 
Addenbrookes. 

David will be remembered 
by many generations of stu- 
dents as a great teacher, 
whether one enjoyed surgery 
or not. To those interested In 
a surgical career, he was In- 


spirational. In 1981. he was 
asked to write Surgical Diag- 
nosis and Management, a new 
surgical textbook for clinical 
students. The result was a 
fine example of his clarity of 
thought and vision for the 
needs of medical students. 

The foundation of Dunn's 
teaching, research and vision 
was very sound clinical prac- 
tice. Not only was he an excel- 
lent surgeon — combining ef- 
ficiency of movement, 
precision and speed — but he 



Drum . • - clarity of vision 


was also a deeply compassion- 
ate ma n , who made his pa- 
tients feel he valued them. 
His professional standards 
were high, and he expected 
the same from those who 
worked for him. 

David applied the same 
high standards and enthusi- 
asm in all walks of his private 
life. His home and famil y 
were of prime importance to 
him. His Danish wife, Anne, 
whom he married in 1969, be- 
came his greatest supporter 
and friend. Their home with 
five children was never a 
quiet place, with conversa- 
tion over lunch becoming 
quite chaotic. 

Outside his work David de- 
veloped other interests, in- 
cluding rowing, flying and 
painting. He became an ac- 
complished landscape artist, 
and his love for Denmark, 
where femfly summer holi- 
days were spent, comes out in 
his pictures. David was a 
gifted trainer, who had the 
ability to nurture enthusiasm 
in others. His understanding 
of people and the importance 
he attached to this enthusi- 
asm and drive were seen as 


much in his skffls as a rowing 
coach as in his surgery. 

The last few months of his 
life were marked by serious 
setbacks. His Illness 
recurred and required ur- 
gent surgery. It was during 
his recovery from this that 
he heard of the death of his 
brother Richard, the former 
chief executive of Thames 
Television. Even in the face 
of such tragedy he remained 
strong and continued to in- 
still hope in others. Three 
days before he died, he saw 
his first grandson 
christened. One son, Rich- 
ard, was preparing to row in 
the world championships, 
another, Philip, was about to 
start at medical school. 

In our last conversation he 
told me of the importance of 
his Christian faith to hi™ 
That perhaps should he the 
last word. David Dunn is sur- 
vived by Anne and their three 
daughters and two sons. 

Nigel RowOnson 

David Christy Dunn, surgeon, , 
bom February 12, 1939; died i 
August 19, 1998 


Weekend birthdays 




Jeremy Irons, 50 today, was 
exactly described by David 
Thomson, that analyst of 

character In cinema, real and 

fictional, as a potential out- 
cast actor — by which he 
meant a performer mostly in- 
terested in operating on the 


edge. That explains all you 
admire about Irons's work — 
his subtly nutty twins In 
David Cronenberg’s clever 
shocker Dead Ringers; for ex- 
ample, or his utterly chilly 
cad Claus von Bulow In Rever- 
sal of Fortune. And it would 
certainly make sense of the 
risk he took in playing Hum- 
bert Humbert in this year's 
version of Nabokov's Lolita. 

But perhaps he’s simply 
playing a very long game 
(something actors rarely do), 
instinctively understanding 
that the worn quality he has 
suggested so wen since he 
was first noticed as Charles 
Ryder in TV’s Brideshead 
Revisited could mature 
slowly, promising him a 
really useful late middle age 
— from now, say, through the 
next 15 years. He might play 
languidly ruined, like a 
grander Denholm Elliott, or 


attempt melancholy mon- 
sters. like a less suave James 
Mason — depending on 
whether any such beings are 
required in the movies now. 
Maybe he should be cultivat- 
ing top genre directors like 
Cronenberg, or truly oddball 
ones — he’d fit into a John 
Sayles script for sure. 

Today’s other birthdays : Kate 

Adie, television journalist, 
53; Louise Sotting, broad- 
caster, financial consultant 
59; John Burnett, Lib Dem 
MP, 53; Jarvis Cocker, pop 
celebrity, 35; Ray Cooper, 
percussionist and film pro- 
ducer, 56; Judith Church, 
Labour MP, 45; Michael El- 
phick, actor. 52; Jim Fox, 
athlete, 57; Sldonie Goos- 
sens, harpist 98; Richard 
Gray, art curator, 47; Brian 
Jenkins. Labour MP. 56; 
Tanith Lee, writer, 51: Les- 


ley Knox, deputy chairman, 
British Linen Bank. 45; David 
McCallum, actor, 65; Austin 
Mitchell, Labour MP, 64; Pe- 
nelope Mortimer, novelist 
80; Pete Murray, broad- 
caster, 70; Derek Nimmo, ac- 
tor, 66; Zandra Rhodes, fash- , 
ion designer, 58; Dr George 
Richardson, former warden, 
Keble College, Oxford. 74; The 
Duke of Richmond and Gor- 
don, chancellor. Sussex Uni - 1 
verslty, 69; Pida Ripley, 
founding director, Women- 
Aid, 54; Bridget Rosewell, 
economist, 47; Kurt Sander- 
ling, conductor, 86; David 
Seaman, footballer, 35; Prof 
Sir Geoffrey Slaney, sur- 
geon, 76; Twiggy (Lesley 
Hornby), model and actress, 
49; Prof Christopher White, 
authority on fine art 68; Paul 
Williams, composer and lyri* 

| cist 58; Dr Arthur Wills, 
composer and organist 72. 


Tomorrow’s birthdays: Sir 
Jeremy Child, actor, 54; 
John Dankworth, hand- 
leader, Jazz musician. 71; Sir 
Geoffrey Dear, former HM 
Inspector of Constabulary, 61; 
The Very Rev George Earle 
SJ, Jesuit leader, 73; Caro- 
line Flint Labour MP, 37; 
Mike H all, Labour MP, 46; 
John Harie, classical saxo- 
phonist 42; Sophia Loren, 
actress, 64; Anne McIntosh, 
Conservative MP, 44; prof 
Robert McMlnn, anato mis t 
75; Jane Manning, soprano, 

60; Prof David Marquand, 

principal, Mansfield College, 
Oxford; 64; Christine Oddy. 
Labour MEP, 43; Maggie 
Rae, lawyer, former chair- 
man, Fabian Society. 49; Jose j 
Rivero, golfer, 43; Alan 
Simpson, Labour MP, 50; Joe 
Temperley, jazz musician, 
69; Fred Waiter, National 
Hunt trainer, 72. 


Face to Faith 


Man’s love 
for man 


Lawrence Scott 


T HE controversy which 
raged at the 1998 Lam- 
beth Conference over 

homosexuality in the 

religious life is not new. In- 
deed, there is a rich tradition 
of male love integrated with 
the quest for God within ear- 
lier teaching s of the Church. 
John Boswell, the late profes- 
sor of history at Yale, in ms 
ground-breaking study. Chris- 
tiantty. Social Tolerance and 
Homosexuality, explores the 
scriptural sources of this tra- 
dition, including among expo- 
nents of this love, Saint 
Aelred, the 12thcentuiy Cis- 
tercian Abbot ofRlevaulx 
Abbey. He says; 'There can be 
little question that Aelr ed wa s 
gay, and that his erotic attrac- 
tion, to men. was a dominant 

force In his life.” 

Aelred wrote two major 
texts that are particularly rel- 
evant: On Spiritual Friend- 
ship and Mirror of Charity. 
Their unique value is in the 

personal nature erf the writing. 
They explore, among other 
things, male homosexual love 
and its integration with the 
quest for God in the monastic 
life: “He who abides in friend- 
ship abides in God, and God in 
him.” Later, on the same 
theme, Aelred states: “God is 
friendship” and “he who lives 
without friendship lives Like a 
beast”. 

The principal authority and 
example for this theology erf 
spiritual friendship was Jesus 
himsdf and his love for the 
disciple John: “He conceded 
as a privilege to one alone this 
symbol of a more intimate 
love, that he should be called 
the 'disciple whom Jesus 
loved’ Aelred found inspira- 
tion in the life of Jesus and 
Jesus’s special love for John. 

While writing closely out of 
personal experience, Aelred 
was also placing his work 
within a patristic, literary and 
classical humanist tradition. 
He modelled On Spiritual 
Friendship on Cicero's de ami- 
citia, and the opening has a 
particularly AugustinJan 
ring: “While 1 was still a 
schoolboy, the charm of my 
friends greatly captivated me, 
so that among the foibles and 
failings with which that age Is 
fraught my mind surren- 
dered Itself completely to emo- 
tion, and devoted itself to love. 
Nothing seemed sweeter or 
nicer or more worthwhile 
than to love and be loved.” 

It is dear that Aelred expe- 
rienced intense sexual pas- 
sion. which he acted on: “The 
sweetness ofloveand the im- 
purity oflust combined to 
take advantage of the inexpe- 
rience of my youth.” He ex- 
pressly tells his sister in a let- 
ter that he lost his virtue. 
Choosing a celibate life, he 
continued to experience an in- 
tense struggle with his need to 
masturbate and with homo- 
erotic fantasy. : 

While Aelred saw sexual ! 
acts as sinfril within celibate 
life and outside marriage, he 
did not see the attraction of 


A Country Diary 


one man for another as a stn. 

On the contrary, both as nov- 
ice master and as abbot he 
allowed himself and his fellow 
monks to express their love 
for one another. He wrote of 
his feelings for a young monk 
called Simon: “His face spoke 
to me, his bearing spoke to 
me.” In Mirror qf Charity. 
Aelred pours out hts heart, 
reflecting on the Impossibility 
erf living without Simon, 

Later, he had a more devel- 
oped relationship with a 
monk called Hugh- 

These special friendships 
were a way of deepening their 
spiritual love for each other 
and their love for God. Aelred, 
for example, encouraged his 
monks to hold hands. This was 
a departure from the writings 
of Saint Basil. Saint Benedict 
and John Cass Ian. who fol- 
lowed a stricter tradition that 
feared "particular friend- 
ships’ 1 in religious communi- 
ties. This latter tradition is 
the one which has taken hold 
until today, the overriding 
fear of superiors In religious 
houses, and bishops with 
their flocks. 

During my time as a Bene- 
dictine monk In the 1960s, this 

was very much the case. 
Aelred's writings were even 
banned for novices In the 

great Cistercian monastery of 
Gethsemane, Kentucky. But it 

Is Aelred's tradition (for he 

was not the only one — Saint 
Anslem. Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in his letters reveals 
m.nip love attractions and at- 
tachments) which may now be 

He encouraged 
his fellow monks 
to hold hands 

critical for church leaders and 
religious Institutions to study. 

The spiritual writing of Cis- 
tercians gave emphasis to 
writing from personal experi- 
ence. It is this kind of litera- 
ture — biography, autobiogra- 
phy and fiction — - with its 
capacity to move and change 
us, encouraging an under- 
standing of “the other”, of 
worlds and cultures that are 
not our first-hand experience, 
which should guide today's 
religious leaders. 

The Rt Rev Jack Spong. 
Bishop of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, with his dismissal of Afri- 
can religion, needs perhaps to 
read GUnua Achebe and Ben 
Okri to help bring him closer 
to a wider ecumenism and 

Bishop Emmanu el Chuk- 
wuma needs to read James 
Baldwin and Alan Hollingh- 
urst to confront his ignorance 
of gay people. They both need 
to read Boswell's Christianity. 
Social Tolerance, and Homo- 
sexuality os well as Aelred On 
Spiritual Friendship and Mir- 
ror of Charity. 

Lawrence Scott is a former 
Benedictine monk. His novel 
Aelred’s Sin Is published by 
Allison & Bushy 


WEST YORKSHIRE: The vil- 
lages on the coal measures 
south of Leeds form a mosaic 
of settlements interspersed 
with open countryside. De- 
spite a semi-urban landscape, 
there remains a patchwork of 
oak and birch woodlands, 
many of which would have 
provided timber for pit props 
and other mining uses before 
concrete and steel took over. 
Stcmeycliffe Wood and Stocks- 
moor Common, nature 
reserves managed by the 
Yorkshire Wildlife Trust, sit ' 
Just 400 yards apart on the I 
hillsides above the River Cal- 
der. The literature suggests 
that red squirrels may have 
been seen' in the area, but 
there are no recent sightings. 

Grey squirrels there are. j 
Walking along a woodland 
path on Stocksmoor Common, 
an acorn bounced on the 
ground in front of me. Look- 
ing up, T saw a squirrel hang- 
ing upside down from the 
most slender of twigs. Its curi- 
osity satisfied, off it bounded 
through the tree tops. 

Although it Is mid-Septem- 
ber, a sizeable area of the 
deep yellow, common flea- 
bane was still in flower. The 
Romans used it to make 
wreaths, but the 17th century 
herbalist, Nicholas Culpep- 
per, thought it “an ill-looking 
weed.” There is no account- 
ing for taste. 

Striding across to Stoney- 
cllffe Wood, I was fascinated 
by the hedgerow either side of 
the path. Not your single 


hawthorn, but hazel holly, 
blackthorn, field maple and 
ash all mixed with the haw- 
thorn. Without doubt a very 
old hedge, and one which In- 
dicates that the track is 
equally ancient 

PETE BOWLER 


Death Notices 


SARTATY. Dr OoRtan ABM. Oncologist & 
Artst-TT .8U7-03J)9SB 

fcwad husband of Joan, adored and 
kmtmlonal lather to Victd, Marti. David. 
Flour and Jonathan. Also lovnd by molr 
partners Rick. Felicity. Sally. Rob and Ka- 

mSMT AJwandr * > Ma,Uaa ' 

A Hnd, gentle, special man: a skilled and 
caring ivwJsr on artist In the making end a 
man wWl on unquenched thirst tor [lie. Hta 
ute and me Ida oi all of ua who grew with 
mm serve as tneir own testament. We are 
eu priviiiged Id nave known him. 
TBUSTUes. Christopher, died 15109m. 
Husband of Sidney ideeetiow}, lamer, 
grendtathar and blend » Plane. Unas. 
Brendan. Dylan. John. Annie. Jack. Tom 
end A Hie. Lorraine. JearvFrencolse. Liam. 
Hannah. Estelle. Tony. Marina. Ruche. 
Bobby, and many more- Fimeral. Wednes- 
day 23rd September, \2-30pni at HlghgtHo 
Cemetery "Oa not go gentle Into teal good 
fllQllL" 1 


In Memoriani 

8ULV Edwin Plowman STRSYfeN 
3 July 1993 ■ 19 September UBS 

CHAMBERS. Rater, died 1801 Sep tflee 
Much lr»ad and easy mieead by Diana. 
Jemy. Rachel. Brands. Eleanor. Peter and 

WKWte. 

STS IWflfc Always 

rjneampy* ot those who nave naming. 

dual you eo much. w« love you always, ' 

5y?«l?Li" ,r , an '' 0unc * Tlonl lofcDhane 
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Gordon Brown could have 
been in Blackpool at the 
TUC. Instead he played 
statesman in the eye of 
a Tokyo storm warning 
Page 12 


Louis Renault driving Ida 
1 899 *vofturette* (far toft); 
dawlc object of desire the 
1934 M erv asport; and 
actress Brigitte Bardot 
(below) posoa for the 1 9S9 
launch of the Florida 
MAM PHOTO: ROBERT DOISNEAU 


about a loss oT Identity for 
their national champion. 

In 1996, alter SO years in 
state ownership, Renault was 
privatised and promptly 
reported a loss. Last year, the 
company was v lllifled for the 
decision to close the VII- 
voorde plant in Belgium. 

But has privatisation 
changed public perceptions? 
Schweitzer is unequivocal: 
customers' attitude remains 
constant "They do not act dif- 
ferently because a company 
has such and such a philoso- 
phy. They want good cars.” 

The workforce, he says, 
"do have a special sense of 
pride, but they are very con- 
scious that [the car market] is 
a battle where they have no 
specific defences nor protec- 
tion ... no special privileges". 


Rebel with 
a cause 


S CHWEITZER ac- 
knowledges that 
Renault retains a 
particular posi- 
tion generally. 
“The public still 
sees Renault as a national 
champion.” 

Some might suggest that 
not only external perceptions 
remain unchanged. Renault 
may have been privatised, but 
the state still owns 44 per cent 
of the shares. Schweitzer him- 
self is in the tradition of the 
top managers of state-run 
French companies — a 
product of the Ecole Nation- 
ale d'Adminlstration who 
moved to industry after a 
spell in the civil service. 

He shrugs off such matters. 
“You can approve or disap- 
prove. but it Is a something 
which is rather specifically 
French. There is no difference 
between privately and state- 
owned companies." 

He will not be drawn about 
the government's sharehold- 
ing. But he is aware of the 
general expectation that it 
will be reduced. He can even 
conceive of Renault being run 
by someone who is not 
French. But being taken over 
is another thing. “I would not 
look favourably on the idea." 
he says, bluntly. 

But can Renault, in an age 
of globalisation, retain its 
special place? Schweitzer 
reckons that, by a combina- 
tion of innovation and cost- 
cutting, It can. “We will not 
decline, hopefully the con- 
trary [will happen]." 

“I don't think the car indus- 
try will lose its symbolic posi- 
tion. Hopefully Renault will 
have a history in future as 
rich as it has in the past — 
though I would hope Renault 
will be seen less and less as 
part of the political scenary." 
It will certainly be interest- 
ing. Even as he was talking, 
members of the CGT carmak- 
ing union at Renault were 
handing out leaflets demand- 
ing that at least some of the 
benefits of better perfor- 
mance be shared with the 
workforce. Perhaps a case erf 
plus ca change. 





A century as 
a state-owned, 
strike-bound 
industrial icon 
is over. But 
the brand at the 
heart of France 
still has global 
potential, finds 
Mark Milner 


O NE hundred 
years ago. for a 
bet a man drove 
a car up a street 
in Paris and 
won. The street 
was the Rue Lepic, the dr i ver 
was Louis Renault and the 
rest, as they say, is history. 

Well, not quite. From his 
office in the Seine-side block 
in the industrial suburb of 
Bo uiognc-B Ilian court where 
Renault has its headquarters, 
chairman and chief executive 
Louis Schweitzer is not ready 
to see France’s industrial 
standard-bearer tagged a mu- 
seum piece. 

For the first time in a while 
Renault may be adrift in the 
Formula One championship, 
but its financial performance 
has stepped up a gear. Market 
share is on the increase. 

So are profits. On Tuesday 
Renault rolled out six- 
monthly figures showing a 
net income of Fr4-4 billion 
(£462 million). Worldwide, it 
sold more than one million 
vehicles. 

That is a long way from the 
six vehicles Louis Renault 
and his brother Marcel 


turned out in 1896. Indeed, 
there was little to suggest the 
fl#*dgHng would emerge suc- 
cessfully from among the 600 
French car companies which 
bloomed briefly in the pre- 
first world war years. 

Despite the death of his 
brother in 1903. Louis pros- 
pered. pioneering more mod- 
ern manufacturing methods 
in France. He was, of course, 
a fan of Henry Ford. The new 
techniques sparked a series of 
strikes — perhaps a harbin- 
ger of things to come. 

War put Renault in the 
front line. Its taxis were used 
to ferry reinforcements to the 
battle of the Marne, and the 
company moved to making 
li ght tanks. 

Shortly after the war 
Renault was France's biggest 
private Industrial company. 
In 1229, the huge fie de Seguin 
plant was opened. Today, its 
redevelopment has become a 
major planning issue. 

Just as the 1914-18 war had 
meant big changes, so too did 
the outbreak of hostilities in 
1939. After the fall of France 
Renault was taken over by 
Daimler Benz and Its fac- 
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tories were bombed- by the 
RAF. Liberation saw Louis 
Imprisoned for "collusion 
with the enemy" and he died 
there a month later. 

Three months after his 
death his empire was nation- 
alised. Over the next 40 years 
it became a symbol of French 
industry: state-owned, pro- 
duction orientated and in- 
creasingly overmanned. 

Schweitzer remembers it 
differently. “I think Renault 
in the 1950s and 1960s and 
probably the 1970s was very i 
independent of government 
Renault felt it had a special 1 
mission, export growth and j 
social advances, but that 
came mostly from the philoso- 
phy of the chief executives." 

When then chief executive 
Pierre Dreyfus granted 
Renault workers a fourth 
week’s paid holiday in 1962 — 
a move with repercussions 
throughout industry — he 
was almost sacked by an 
angry government 

Production hit one million 


VIY-V 'is 



units in 1969, but with 
growth came industrial ten- 
sion. There were strikes at Le 
Mans in 1971 and 1975. In 
1973. the Billancourt plant 
suffered what Renault's his- 
tory coyly describes as “a 
period of industrial unrest” 
which left one man dead. 

Renault's state role meant 
the crunch was delayed until 
the 1980s, however. In 1984, 
Renault lost Frl2£ billion. Its 
debts topped Fr57 billion. 

Georges Bresse was ap- 
pointed chairman in 1985, and 
set about turning Renault 
around. But the next year he 
was assassinated by terrorist 
group Action Directe, an act 
which underlined Renault’s 
social and political as well as 
economic importance. 

But Bresse’s strategy 
worked. The company pro- 
duced record profits In 1988. 
But it was not free of contro- 
versy. In 1993 It signed an alli- 
ance with Volvo which col- 
lapsed within months, 
undermined by Swedish fears 
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Russia feels the stamp of authority 




The Kremlin 
has just had a 


bankers, writes 

JiH Treanor 
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I N A heightened state of 
fury and frustration, 
many a patient person 
has dashed off a vitriolic ; 
letter. This week the i 
world's top investment 1 
bankers did just this to 
show the Russians they 
mean business. 

In dispute Is the way the 
Russians defaulted on their 
rouble-denominated debt, 
devalued the rouble and de- 
vised terms to reschedule 
their repayments which, 
the western bankers be- 
lieve, discriminate against 
them in favour of domestic 
institutions. 

The western hankers say 
their demands are simple: 
they want to be treated the 
same as domestic creditors. 
And, perhaps more impor- 
tantly* they want to talk to 
the Russians about 1L 
Their patience running 
out, the bankers played 
their ace: a threat of legal 
action against both the 
state and the Rnsslan 
banks which have foiled to 
keep their side of deals. 

| Russia’s new government 
had little option but to 


promise talks with western 
creditors and to try to rec- 
tify the actions of the previ- 
ous government. In the 
meantime, deputy prime 
minister Alexander Shok- 
hin pleaded with foreign 
bankers not to take legal 
action to freeze Rnsslan 
banks’ assets. 

Before devaluation, many 
investment bankers had 
been wining and flitting the 
Russian government and 
bending over backwards to 
please President Yeltsin 
and his team. Many lent the 
Russians billions of dollars 
by buying short-term rou- 
ble-denominated bonds, 
known as GKOs. 

Tbere were two main 
risks: the possibility that 
the rouble would be deval- 
ued and, considered less 
likely, the chance the gov- 
ernment would default. 
Many banks which had 
bought the high-yielding 
bonds — seemingly easy 
money — protected them- 
selves against a fall tn the < 
rouble by taking out hedges j 
with Rnsslan banks, to en- 1 
sure they would receive a 


pre-determlned number of 
dollars. 

So come devaulation, 
many bankers breathed a 
sigh of relief. Few had 
reckoned, however, on a 
moratorium which pre- 
vented the Russian banks 
from which they had 
bought the hedges repaying 
their liabilities. Even 
worse, the Russian govern- > 
xnent also stopped repaying i 
the bonds. 1 

Some banks, which had 
avoided the risky GKO | 
market, had stood on the 
other side of the hedges for 
the Russian banks and lost 

out too when they were 
stopped from maintaining 
their side of the deals. 

Russia had stopped pay- 
ing 281 billion roubles of 
debt (then worth about 
¥40 billion) and effectively 
left creditors with bands 
worth 10 per emit, or less, 
of their original value. 

The western banks were 
forced to admit the scale of 
their exposure to Russia 
and. in many cases, make 
provisions against the debt 
(see table). They also had to 
admit to the scale of their 
losses and the impact this 
would have on profits. 

For Mohamed El-Erian, 
European bead of emerging 
markets research at Salo- 
mon Smith Barney, there 
are three main issues to be 
hammered out between the 
Russians and their bankers 
at home and abroad. First, 
the Russians must restore 
their relationship with 
their bankers; then they 
need a solution to fit their 


Over-exposure 

The cost of the Russia crisis, £m 


UK. Barcla ys. 

Exposure 3 
Provision ' 2 

Losses ; 
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Germany exposure*^ 

{Deutsche Bank 472 
Commerzbank 351 
Dresdner 3 St 


US Losses around the globe 




„■ • t)nfy loans oat armed by stale guamnt&es. Source: 


■Bankers Trust 219 

CJtfcOip 125* 

Salomon Smith Barney 225 

.Morgan Stanley Dean Witter 98* 


tight budget. Finally, they 
most prove to the interna- 
tional banking community 
that its members have 
equal status with the Rus- 
sian banks. 

Russia's actions sent 
shockwaves around the 
world’s markets. Among 
trades which went wrong 
were clever deals which 
played on the relative 
credit-worthiness of coun- 
terparties. The Russian de- 
bacle made the market re- 
think the chances of other 
seemingly sound counter- , 
parties foiling, unsettling 
the spread — or difference 
— between the trades. 

Standard & Poor’s, a , 
major credit rating agency, | 


this week downgraded Rus- 
sia’s foreign cnrrency 
bonds to CCC-, amid grow- 
ing concern that the gov- 
ernment may soon have lit- 
tle option but to default cm 
its foreign debt too. 

None of this bodes well 
for the investment bankers 
in the region, who soothe 
themselves with the 
thought that Russia, in 
terms Of the world econo- 
my, Is only a bit player. But 
similar problems may be 
brewing in Latin America. 
If the worst ldcked-ofr by 
Brazil, happens the Lon- 
don-based investment 
bankers believe there will 
be no time for letter-writ- 
ing. 
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I and Doisneau 
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Downturn Tokyo 
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Typhoon Stella hits Tokyo, mirroring the state of the storm-lashed Japanese economy 
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The silence of 
the sushi bars 


The only thing on the B-Kij 
rise in Japan is the «&» 

suicide rate, writes sag; 

Larry Elliott in Tokyo 

■r J sign In retn 


T IS so normal it Is 
quite eerie. The neon 


pened to slaughter sacred 
cows. The first of these is that 


ing, even though 25 years ago 
It was a Republican president. 
Richard Nixon, who was 
mired in disgrace. He 
resigned rather than face im- 
peachment This time it is a 
Democrat Mr Clinton, who is 
lacing the music. He may sur- 
vive. Nixon quipped famously 
in 1971 that “we are all 
Keynesians now" — a sure 
sign in retrospect that the ide- 
ology which had underpinned 
the post-war boom was run- 
ning out of steam. Clinton’s 


lights still flash in the one-size-fits-all policies can be presidency has seen the limi- 


Ginza, the streets are adapted to suit all economies, 
still full of bustling no matter how different they 
people, the shops offer might be In size, industrial 
gizmos and Givenchy as they make-up or development, 
did when the economy was When even Michel Camdes- 
booming at the end of the sus, managing director of the 
1980s. IMF accepts — as he did this 

But appearances can be de- week — that “not all markets, 
cepttve. This is not the late not all economies, not all cri- 
1980s, and the world's second ses are the same' 1 , something 
biggest economy is no longer is clearly afoot. 


booming, it is hurting. Con- 
sumers are not spending and 


Second, the idea that the 


tations of the hands-off ap- 
proach to economic manage- 
ment fully and brutally 
exposed. 

It was the sense that we are 
witnessing the end of an era 
that made Monday's state- 
ment by the G7 so significant. 
The West is starting to take 
the threat of a global slump 
seriously. But it was the lan- 
guage used In the statement 


only good solution to a prob- — and the Interventionism 


companies are going bust in lem Is a free- market solution that underpinned it — which 
record numbers. Growth fig- has been tested to destruc- suggested that change was in 
ures are down, suicides are tion. It looks likely, for exam- the air. 
up. Japan may be hard and pie, that Japan will try to Inflation, the G7 said, was 
shiny on the outside, but it is solve its banldng crisis by na- low or falling in many 


soft on the inside. 


Instead of sampling Gsh Term Credit Bank. What is 
and chips on the promenade more. It will receive the ap- 
in Blackpool last week, Gor- proval of the G7 if it does so. 


Canalising the ailing Long- countries, and the balance of 
Term Credit Bank. What is risks had shifted. They would 


don Brown was able to see for 
himself the empty sushi bars 
of downturn Tokyo. 

The Chancellor put prepa- ; 
rations for the most impor- 
tant meeting In years of the 
International Monetary Fund 
ahead of explaining the Gov- 


Similarly, the West is tak- 
ing a more pragmatic ap- 
proach to the use of capital 
controls by developing 
countries. This time last year, 
the very notion that such 
egregious Interference in the 
workings of the market was 


therefore explore ways to 
“reinforce existing pro- 
grammes in support of 
growth-oriented policies”. 


N A sense, this was a 
statement of the blind- 
ingly obvious. It has 
been clear for some 
time that tough macro- 
ernment’s strategy to the being contemplated, let alone economic measures and 
Trades Union Congress — a Implemented, would have the over-supply of products 
dubious pleasure which fell given the West a bad case of associated with globalisation 
instead to John Prescott, the vapours. This year, com- had completely changed the 
Peter Mdndelson and Eddie placency is out, concern is in. outlook for inflation. Since 
George. One of those expressing 1973-1, every peak in inflation 
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George. One of those expressing 

There was a Wagnerian higher levels of concern is 
quality to the Chancellor's BOX Clinton. He said on Mon- 
arrival in the land of the ris~ day that the world was facing 
ing sun on Wednesday, as the its most serious challenge far 
emissary of the Group of 50 years, a comment right In 


the vapours. This year, com- had completely changed the 
placency is out, concern Is in. outlook for inflation. Since 
One of those expressing 1973-1, every peak in inflation 
higher levels of concern is has been lower than the last, 
BD1 Clinton. He said on Mon- with Britain's inflation rate 
day that the world was facing now one tenth of that reached 


Seven industrial nations. 
Coming into land at Tokyo’s 
Narita airport, the Chancel- 
lor’s plane was buffeted by the 
75 mph winds from Typhoon 5 
sweeping northwards across 


principle if lacking In terms 
of historical accuracy. The 


in mid -1975. Inflation may be 
dormant rather than dead, 
but for now it is yesterday's 
problem, and the G7 seems at 


world is certainly facing its I last to have recognised that. 


most serious challenge for de- 
cades, but the real compari- 
son Is not with the late 1940s 


As in the 1970s. part of the 
problem lies with commodity 
prices, although this time it is 
the Pacific Rim. The Jumbo when post-war recovery was the producers and not the con- 
headed south over raging under way in the West, but sumers who are feeling the 
seas, finally landing safely at with the aftermath of the Yom pinch. And whereas it was the 
Nagoya before refuelling and Kippur war, which started ex- US, traumatised by Vietnam 


returning to Tokyo once the actly 25 years ago. 
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storm had abated. The similarities between 

It was only a temporary set- 1998 and 1973 are quite strik- 
back for the Chancellor, who 
arrived in time to make a key- 
note speech, but was it a sign 
of something more serious for 
the global economy? 

Mr Brown says not “I be- 
lieve that the essential 
answer to the problems of the 
moment is not less globalisa- 
tion, not new national struc- 
tures to separate and isolate 
countries, but stronger inter- 
national structures to make 
globalisation work In harder 
times as well as easier ones. 

Our urgent need is closer co- 
operation, continuing dia- 
logue and an unwavering 
co mm it m ent to open com- 
merce. We must not let tem- (A ur ument hamI 
porary instability put global Ur ur » em neea 
progress at risk." WeiYlUStnOt letfc 

Yet the means of achieving -i-l-i n m Mn 

global progress are now ptft giODai pTOgre 
undergoing the first real reas- 
sessment in more than two 
decades. The past month has 

heard the unmistakeable The Chancellor, Gordon ] 
sound of knives being shar- his Japanese counterpart 


and Watergate, which had a 
crisis of confidence in the 
mid-1970s, this time it Is that 











‘Our urgent need is co-operation. . . 
We must not let temporary instability 
put global progress at risk 9 


The Chancellor, Gordon Brown, meets Kiichi Miyazawa, 
his Japanese counterpart photograph-, koji sasahara 


decade's wonder economy — 
Japan — that has lapsed into 
Introspection and despair. 

Interestingly, the Anglo- 
Saxon elements of the G7 were 
quicker to appreciate the new 
situation than some or the 
continental countries. Britain 
and the US were keen to sign 
up to a robust form of words 
from the G7. but it took some 
arm-twisting at a meeting of 
central bank governors in 
Basle — In which Mr George 
played an integral pari — be- 
fore the Germans and the 
French would sign up. 

But here was a bitter irony. 
Europe's obsession with the 
single currency means there 
can be no co-ordinated cut in 
Interest rates. Yet a co-ordin- 
ated cut in interest rates is 
precisely what is needed, not 
Just to put a floor under fall- 
ing stock markets. Markets in 
the allegedly non-interven 
tionist Anglo-Saxon econo- 
mies demanded no less. 

And once Monday’s G7 
statement suggested that 
world leaders were not pre- 
pared to see the (den of tois- 
svz-fatre tested to destruction 
the markets whooped for joy. 

But only for so long. By the 
middle of the week, there was 
a sneaking realisation that 
the G7 was talking a good 
game, but delivering very lit- 
tle. US central banker Alan 
Greenspan and Mr George ac- 
knowledged that there would 
be no co-ordinated cut in 
rates, impossible without the 
cooperation or the Europe- 
ans. 

Meanwhile. George Soros, 
doing a better job of under- 
mining the global order than 
a Trotskyite entrylst, contrib- 
uted his four penn'orth. 'The 
global capitalist system is 
coming apart at the seems." 
he told the US Congress. 

Ian Harwood, global econo- 
mist for Dresdner Kleinwort 
Benson, is concerned not Just 
about Japan, where he de- 
scribes the situation as bleak, 
but about the US. which he 
fears is on the verge of a sus- 
tained slowdown as a result of 
tumbling profits. 

’“US history suggests that 
intensifying profit recession 
generates sharp GDP slow- 
down, vLa reduced invest- 
ment inventory and employ- 
ment spending." he says. 

“Capital expenditure is 
being cut back and employ- 
ment will follow. Currently 
buoyant consumer confidence 
will be bushwhacked by dete- 
riorating labour and ’ stock 
markets.” 

So what happens now? It is 
clear that the mood has 
changed. Interventionism is 
back in vogue for the first 
time since the days of T Rex 
and Slade. Demand Is seen as 
important There is support 
for reform of the IMF and for 
a reinvigorated international- 
ism. The belief of the G7 is 
that this may be a crisis or 
global capital, but not the cri- 
sis of global capital. 

However, to ensure that one 
does not turn Into the other, 
action is needed and it is 
needed urgently. Mr Brown 
was on the ground in Japan 
for Just 21 hours this week. 
When he arrived markets 
were rising when he left they 
were on the slide once more. 


Quick Crossword No. 8857 


bhddqs aanao 

□ □ □ ana 
lansHaa □□□nens 

□ an □□□ 
!□□□□ HQBaanoQ 

q □ a lu a □ 
□□□□□□□□□□□ 

□ □ q □ a a 
□□□□□□□□ nasal 

□ no a q □ 
□□name] □□anas! 

□ □ a □ □ a 
□□□an nnaana 


Solution No. 8856 

Across 

1 Tiny — portion of fane (6) 

4 Tension — to emphasise (6) 

9 Day of rest (7) 

10 Proportion (5) 

tl Bundle of com (5) 

12 Israeli communal farm (7) 

13 Mercury (11) 

18 Enrage— aroma (7) 

SO Rope loop (5) 

22 Get down — unofficial 
occupation (5) 

23 Clothing (7) 

24 Breathe out (0) 

25 Means — business 
organisation (6) 


Down 

1 Maltreat (6) 

2 Illustrious (5) 

3 Trade — vehicles (7) 

3 Pulsate (5) 

8 To gush (7) 

7 Nap (6) 

8 English poet and dramatist 

W 

14 Hi-mannered (7) 

15 It ends a flight (In two ways) 

(?) 

-M Web — of Bes? (6) 

17 Church robe room (6) 

IS Of one's birth — piece In 
South Africa (5) 

21 Sea (5) 



O Stuck? Then caU our solutions 
toe on 0841 338 248. calls cost 
50p per minute all times. Service 
supplied by ATS 
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It was tough being a socialist in the eighties. No smiling, no tuna, no sex. A week before the Labour Party 
conference, Spitting Image writer John O’Farrell explains in his new book why he’s so glad he’s sold out 

Confessions of an ex-lefty 


Margaret "Hiatcheris 
speech on thesteps 
of Downing Street 
after her landslide 
victory in 1979= "Where there is dis- 
cord, raav vre bring harmony, where 
there is error, may we bring truth..." 

1 1 was a victorious battle cry- to 
remind us exactly to what kind of 
person we had just handed the keys 
of Downing Street. It said: "You 
don’t like me because I am a ghastly, 
strident un-sdf-aware, right-wing, 
preachy, m can-spirited bigot. WeU, 
I’ve won. There! And there’s noth- 
ing you con do about it" 

A few months afterwards I saw, 
lying around the house, a pamphlet 
that had been sent to my father 
from the Fabian Society. Its title 
was “Can Labour Win Again?” I 
thought, how ludicrous! Of course, 

Labour can win again — Mis 

Thatcher is clearly unbearable, 
people will realise this and Labour 
will be re-elected. I was lTyeais old 
— I had to live that many years 
again before ft was to happen. 

When I left home to gp to uniwer- , 
sih' I was fairly confident af m>’ pdi- 1 


tics. I had grown up in a ho me with 
basic left-wing values and, at the 
age of 18, 1 had it all worked out 
Labour were good, 'Ibries were bad. 

The trouble with the left during 
this period was that we were so 
deeply un a tt ractive. The media 
coined phrases Kke "Hard Left" or 
“Militant Left", but "Very, Vexy 
Boring Left" would have been 
more accurate. It wasn't the left- 
wingness in itself that was the 


head that/Zenrers were right-wing. 
Not only flowers, but gardening 
perse- /.-I sorts of things that you 
would not nonnaOy expect to have 


bad-tempered and humourless 
way in which the left argued its 
comer, which makes me cringe 
when I remember it. We had 
somehow got into our heads that a 
period, in op position meant that we 
were new opposed to everything. 

Once I was wafldngwith my 
mum in some London park, and she 
pointed out all the beautiful 


fared natural landscapes — not reg- 
imented rows of flowers planted by 
the council when the money could 
have been better spent on building 
houses. “Oh, I agree, dear .. .but 
arent those begonias lovefy?" 

Somehow I had gat ft into my 


by virtue ofbemgvaguefy decadent, 
frivolous, self-indulgent or just 
slightly posh. Fish knives, ladies’ 
hate, power steering, Weffington 
boots, the county of Surrey, Donald 
Duck,conservatories,was^ram- 
ooate and any giri's name that ended 
in the letter "a". 

Dinnerparties were obviously 
right-wing. They featured a number 
of right-wing guest appearances 
such as wine, suits and maugetoots. 
And concepts like dessert wine and 
profiteroles were just off the politi- 
cal scale. One of the people I lived 
with in Exeter decided that smiling 
was right-wing. He pretended to be 
miserable as a sort of political state- { 
ment throughout the eaifyT98Qs. 

While we condemned anyone 
who did not share our view of the 
world as “fascists", we had devd- 

which excluded arid rawHgcrinprl 

Ediered in. "You eattima?^ 


shrieked someone round at my 
house who was doing a moral 
inspection of my food cupboards. 

"Er — yeah, iti not South African 
Ls it?" I asked, before I was given a 
lecture on the cruel murder of 
dolphins in Japanese tuna nets. 

I shared a house with five other 
English or drama students and 
as we fed each other's socialism, 
oar certainty grew. The house 
was organised on a co-operative 
basis, with aO bills and expenses 
shared equally. The men were quite 
disappointed >vben the women 
declined our kind ofierto pay 
towards th or tampons as part of 
household expenses. With our ideol- 
ogy came a severe puritan lifestyle 
that spumed such luxuries as eating 
in restaurants, enjoying Christmas 
or buying new clothes. Despite its 
mSitaiy overtones, array surplus 
dothmgwas de rigueurfor its aus- 

Inside: This week's 
debate asks: Is Labour 
trapped in a right-wing 
tunewarp?’ Page 14 1 


tere practicality. You would never 
have been able to get me on to a 
dancefloor, as I would never con- 
sider anything so self-indulgent. 

My attitude to my feminist col- 
leagues was generally one of tacit 
submission. Tb the guilt I felt about 
my class was added the guilt I was 
made to fed about my gender. And 
somewhere along the way ft seemed 
that sex itsdfhad become politically 
suspect There was a brave attempt 
by some men to argue that virginity 
followed by monogamy was the 
I straitjocket of a patriarchal society 
and that women must allow their 
own sexual expression to come to 
the fore and have sex with them 
right away. But ft wastalitde avail. 

Once a woman came back to my 
house after a party, and not wanting 
to appear too pushy I said she was 
welcome to sleep on the sofa. This 
was someone! had known for some 
time and whose strong feminist 
views I had always supported. She 
accepted my offer and I lay alone in 
bed worrying that socialists might 
actually die out from lack of procre- 
ation. But 20 minutes later my bed- 
room door creaked open and she 


climbed into my bed. She informed 
me that she couldn’t sleep in the 
front room “because the dock 
ticked so loudly". Aha! Hooray for 
feminism — the women take the 
initiative! J responded in the way I 
thought was expected of me. 

“Do you mind n ot touching me!' 
she barked. “God! Why do men 
always presume that women want 
sex with them? It’sjusttypicalf" 

“Oh. Right. Yes fm sony . . ." I 
stuttered, “you’re quite right It was 
very sexist of me. I’m sorry." 

"You're all the same. You can't 
think of women in any other terms.” 

“It’s just that when you - . . No, 
you’re quite right. I’m sorry." 

There is something perverse in 
the fact that the task of making the 
world a happier place required us to 
stop having fun. I was opposed to all 
forms of art that had no worthy 
political message, opposed to sport 
as an irrelevant distraction, and 
against most other forms ofleisure 
on the grounds that they probably 
involved maldngsmal] talk with ' 
Ibries. But although we were dedi- 
cated to making the world a better 
place, we never actually did any- 


thing constructive to help this hap- 
pen. Just believing was all that was 
required- Nobody' benefited from 
our political awareness except per- 
haps one very lucky battery chicken. 

In the way that socially disadvan- 
taged children are taken in by well- 
meaning liberal families who have 
seen them advertised in the 
Guardian, our student household 
adopted a battery chicken — some- 
thing of a spontaneous decision 
taken while driving through the 
Devon countryside. We passed a 
hand-painted sign which read 
“Chickens For Sale — alive or dead" 
and thought that a battery chicken 
would make a good addition to our 
I household. We pulled in and 
entered a horrific surreal aircraft 
hangar of a prison, where thou- 
sands ofbald. mad chickens were 
screaming at the tops of their voices. 
Hundreds crfbare heads stuck out 
between the bars, all of them plead- 
ing Tick me!" On the available bits 
of wood between the tiny cages the 
proprietor Had stuck up centrefolds 
from pornographic magazines, the 
ratio being about 10 naked chickens 
to every naked woman, page 141 
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Martin Amis, Iain Sinclair on the Millennium 
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Is Labour trapped in a 
right-wing timewarp? 


Dear Ruth Kelfe 

"We used to think that we could 
spend our way out of recession. I 
nave to teO you, in all honesty, that 
option no longer exists". These 
words, reputedly written by that 
early convert to neo-liberal tree- 
market strictures, Peter Jay, found 
their way into James Callaghan's 
speech to the Labour Conference in 

1976. 

I remember it, because it was the 
first Labour Conference that I 
attended. I cannot forget it because 
Ray Kills , the fiery former miner 
and Derbyshire MP told me 
through gritted teeth that 
Callaghan had Tioisted the white 
flag of surrender". 

The rest, as they say, is history. 
But the accusation made by John 
Edmonds during this week's TUC 
conference, that “Labour is trapped 
in a right-wing time warp” would 
be blazingfy obvious to Ray Ellis, 

who knew damn well what was 

coming even back then. 

By sticking to obsolescent neo- 
liberal economics, with a global 
recession on the way and growing 
unemployment. Labour will soon 
be in hot water with the electorate. 
And that's one of the key issues that 
— should some of us on the left 
slate be elected to the NEC when 
the results of the election are 
released at this years conference In 
10 days' time — we would seek to 
put right. 

As a declared Keynesian and for- 
mer Guardian and Tribune eco- 
nomics columnist, I feel sure that 
you are champing at the bit, full of 
new ideas that go beyond the cur- 
rent narrow consensus and even 
beyond some of the better supply 
side stuff that Gordon has intro- 
duced. Can we hear them? Oh, and 
do you agree with John Edmonds? 

Yours, 

MarkSeddon 

Editor, Tribune 

Dear MarkSeddon, 

I am glad you reminded me of Jim 
Callaghans speech to the 1976 
Labour Parly Conference. Butifhe 
is remembered more widely for any 
particular catchphrase, it is the one 
encapsulated in the 1979 Sun head- 
line "Crisis, What Crisis?” as he 
attempted to weather the Winter of 
Discontent 

Yet again, two years of profligacy 
at the start ofLabour's term of 
office had been punished by the 
financial markets. The subsequent 
cruel years of retrenchment hurt 
the very people Labour bad set out 
to help. This time Gordon Brown is 
determined not to foil into the 


strap- 

Chancellor in the first Labour gov- 
ernment to win two consecutive 
terras of office. 

Yes, our infrastructure is crum- 
bling, inequality is wider than it has 
been fora century, the talents of 
our people have been tragically 
wasted at the hand of the free mar- 
ket That is the challenge we face. 

But radicalism is worth nothing 
if its policies are not sustainable 
and credible. No one will prosper if 
ill-judged spending stokes up infla- 
tion, creates another unsustainable 
boom, leads to another run on the 
pound, borrowing crisis, hike in 
interest rates and slump. You may 
be happy to run the risk ofbeing 
forced to turn to the IMF, begging 
bowl in hand, as Wilson bad to in 
19 76, and squander our chance of 
rebuilding Britain. I am not. We 
have to lay solid foundations for the 
long-term regeneration Britain so 
desperately needs. 

Yours, 

Ruth Kelly, 

Labour MP for Bolton West 

Dear Ruth, 

I am truly astonished that you 
appear to have swallowed the 
rights disturbed view of recent his- 
tory. "Profligacy", like the Suns 
bmvdlcrisation of Jim Callaghan, is 
all part of that mythology. For it 
was the Opec price hike and the 
resultant raging inflation which 
blew a whole in the government's 
economic policy. Then, and subse- 
quently in the Thatcherite eighties, 

Confessions of 
an ex-lefty 

4 page 13 When we 
announced that we would like to 
boy a chicken he opened a cage and 
with his tattooed tree-trunk arms 
pulled out a terrified bird, saying in 
a thick accent, “Do you want rac to 

killitordoyou want to do it later — 
keep it fresh, like.” 

“Oh no!" we swooned. "Don’t kill 
h — we're going to have it as apet" 

He looked us up and down to 

check that we hadn’t landed from 

another planet and thrust this very 
confused chicken into our hands. 
God had picked out one very lucky 
hen who was going to chicken par- 
adise where she would have her own 
coop, a big over-grown gudeu to 
run around in, and five students to 
feed her all the lentils she could eat 

Wetookher home and put her 
out the bark where she hid under a 
hedge for three days. She started to 
flap her wings, peck the ground and 
discover what being a chicken was 



Mark Seddo 

Left-wing 
hopeful in 
NEC elections 




Ruth Kelly 

Labour MP 
for Bolton West 








Flag day ...Will Labour policies help future generations? gaphy weasct 


it was the low-paid and poor who 
paid the price. 

I don't doubt Gordon Brown’s 
good intentions, nor his deeds. But 
high interest rates and impossibly 
low inflation targets are hitting 
manufacturing johs even before 
any global recession blows in. 
Today the enemy is deflation and 
panic speculative currency flows. 

The real challenge for Labour 
and the left is to work fora trans- 
formation of international institu- 
tions like the IMF, whose prescrip- 
tions in die face of recession always 
hit the weakest. There is a distinct 
lack of leadership at the global 
level, and yet an opportunity’ for 
Tony Blair, should he want to take 
it. But the ways of yesteryear will 
notdo. Don't take it from me, Ruth. 
Take it from George Soros who now 
believes “the global capitalist sys- 
tem is coming apart". He should 
know. 

Yours in hope, 

Mark 


all about Afew feathers started to 
grow and by the end of the summer 
she had blossomed into a big fat 
spoilt only child of a chicken. 

But still we worried about her 
welfare. She was not laying eggs. 
Maybe she was lonely. \Ve made the 
mistake of getting more hens to 
keep her company. Not toughened 
battery chickens, but three free- 

range airy-fairy middle-class chick- 
ens. They would stand nervously 
together at the bottom of the gar- 
den while the fat skinhead of a bat- 
tery chicken charged to peck them 
all in the head. The others lived in 
perpetual fear of duffing up. 

This was British society in a 
microcosm. The things that bred 
violence and crime were the same 
for humans as battery chickens. 
Exploitation, poor housing, frustra- 
tion. All political discussions would 
inevitably end up with my earnest 
battery chicken allegory. 

ALTHOUGH I cringewfaen I 
remember my venomous postur- 
ing in the early 1980s, I am also 
haunted by the possibility that per- 


Dear Mark, 

No one disputes the damage done 
by ill-judged responses world- wide 
to the 1970 s oil shocks, which exac- 
erbated underlying inflationary 
pressures. But there was no dear 
framework for keeping inflation 
under control without slashing 
spending — apart from ill-fated 
incomes policies. 

Now it is different: the Bank of 
England exposes its analysis to 
scrutiny and isjudged by results. As 
a consequence. Labour's problem is 
for the first time a strong pound 
rather than a weak one. And as 
Eddie George said when he became 
the first Bank governor to address 
the TUC Conference this week, he 
will be just as vigorous in cutting 
rates when required as he has been 
in raising them. 

As to the risk of global recession, 
signs from the G7 nations are 
encouraging: co-ordinated action 
may wefl betaken to boost demand. 
But you are right about the need to 


reform international institutions. 
Labour needs to grasp the nettle 

and argue for a new Bretton Woods. 
Private banks are poor at allocating 
international credit Its markets 
need to be supervised, and credit 
allocation regulated by an interna- 
tional authority. As Keynes said: “In 
normal times, the speculators may 
do no harm as bubbles on a steady 
stream of enterprise- But the posi- 
tion is serious when enterprise 
becomes the bubbles on a whirlpool 
of speculation.” 

Confidently yours, 

■Rath 

Dear Ruth, 

While I cannot share your faith in 
Eddie George, whose priorities 
may not be shared by many Labour 
voters, it looks as though we are in 
agreement over some aspects of the 
global economy. What about Pro- 
fessor Tobin’s rail for an interna- 
tional tax on speculators? There’s 
one for the poL 

But I am glad that in the limited 
space allowed, we have managed to 
have a grown-up debate, with a 

mrnpUp nfarryd npflri 

accusation ofbeing “off message” 
Which takes me bade to those NEC 
elections and the reason some of us 
have decided to stand- In a democ- 
ratic socialist party such as Labour 
there must surely be space for those 
who do not necessarily agree with 
the given orthodoxy of the time. 
Should aqy of us be elected, a pow- 
erful signal will have been sent by 
the membership to those who wish 
to centralise and control that this is 
not the culture of our party. 

Now I am not canvassing for 
your' vote, Ruth, but it does strike 
me that one potential new ortho- 
doxy — Tony Blair's Third Way — 
deserves some hard-headed criti- 
cism, although an NEC meeting 
may not be the place for it. 

Alan Simpson MP and I are 
shortly to have a gp at doing this at 
the Cambridge Union. Our oppo- 
nents are two former Tory MPs 
tumedNew Labour— Alan 
Howarth and Peter Temple-Morris 
— which is all that anyone really 
needs to know about the Third Way. 
Will you try and get along? 

Youis for socialism, 

Mark 

Dear Mark, 

The Cambridge Union debate is 
sure to be interesting. But to haz- 
ard a guess, Tory Mft defected to 
Labour because it abandoned 
class-based politics and embraced 
“one-nation socialism” when 18 
years ofThatcherism had 
destroyed peoples sense ofbdong- 
ing to a successful national project 

Under the Tories, the long-term 
growth rate slumped from 257 per 
cent in 1979 to just over 2 per oenf 
the UKS productivity gap with 
France and Germany was around 
20 per cent and 40 per cent with 
the US; and the UK continued to 
invest a lower share of GDP than 
the OECD average. We now need a 
common ecomonic purpose. 

The New Deal is not just about 
giving hope to young people, 
important though that is. It is 
about a Labour Government 
addressing the fundamental weak- 
nesses of the UK economy — a cru- 
sade to raise national productivity. 
The new Working Families Tax 
Credit, underpinned by a mini- 
mum wage; will make work pay; 
and the Investing in Britain Ftind 
will nearly double net public capi- 
tal investment in this country from 
£7 billion to £13 billion to mod- 
ernise our infrastructure. 

As to the NEC elections, 1 am 
del i g h ted party structures allow 
members to be represented prop- 
erly at last. I look forward to the 
election of people who want to play 

a part in the exciting project facing 
us, working to modernise the party, 
just as the Labour Government has 
set out to modernise Britain and 
secure the higher productivity on 
which growth, employment and 
living standards depend. 

With regards from the radical 
centre. 

Ruth 


Smallweed 



T wenty-eight mouths of 

community service — that's 
from now until the next 
presidential elections — would be 

improper BID Clinton, the colum- 
nist Maureen Dowd suggested 
this week. This chimes with 
Smaflweed's own view that the 
US constitution ought to contain 
a sfidmgscale of penances for 
naughty presidents. 

I had hoped to find some 
guidance in the Penitential Code 
ofErmenfrid, bishop of Sion, to 
which I alluded last week, but 
curiously Waterstoue's do not 
have It in stock. There is, how- 
ever, a useful account of it in one 
of the Oxford histories, Anglo- 
Saxon England, byFM Stenton. 
Everyone who had fought at 
Hastings, he says, was required 
to do a year’s penance for every 
man he had lolled, with separate 
provisions for those who had 
failed or injure d adversaries but 
had negligentty failed to count 
them, and even for those who 
had gone oat intending to iqjare, 
but foiled. Archers — that’s peo- 
ple with bows, 1 think, not people 
called Arvfaer — had to serve a 
penance equivalent to atriple 
Lent. 

The rich, of course, could 
duck their penances by coughing 
up money for wor t hy causes — 
amgg Wnfc far rnctainee, nr the 
K rnMfn g of chinches . The 
realism of the decrees" says 
Stenton, who does not throw 
around compliments lightly, “is 
admirable." IfEnnenfrid could 
handle this assignment so bril- 
liantly in around the year 1070, 


there must be smart people in 
Washington who could do the 
same now: 

_jata sassy move by 
Clinton to invoke Psalm 
51, thus reminding the 

world of a head of state who’d 

behaved even worse than he had. 
King David did not merely 

consort in dark corners o f the 
Oval Office with women with 

rather large mouths while deal- 
ing with government business 
over the phone: he helped him- 
sdftoBathsheba, wife ofUriah 
the Hittite, whom he’d seen 
washing herself in heryard. He 
was walking on the roof at the 
Huml He then had Uriah sent 
into the midst of the hottest bat- 
tle, that he might be smitten, and 
which is just what happened. 
He let Bathsheba mourn for ft 
while; then he married her. 

For all of whichhe was subse- 
quently rebaked by Nathan the 
Prophet in rather stronger lan- 
guage than the President's three 

new spiritual gurus are Kkely to 

turn on him. He was, however, 
spared die judgment of any fact- 
finding committee, let akrae 
global exposure on the Internet. 
There was in those days, you 
mig ht say, no Starr in the East. 

P eople often say what a good 
actor Bill is: better than 
Reagan, even. I disagree. 
Just watch those lips, the way 
they tremble, the way he bites 
riiwn. ’When a politician bites his 
Kp it doesn't mean he’s genuine: 
it simply means he wants us to 
dunk he is genuin e- 1 guess he 
has a lip-trembling coach, 
perhaps with & very large mouth, 
secreted in the White House. 

One final thought on this 
farrago: when is someone going 
to torn it into an opera? John 
Adams, preferably. After Nucon 
in China, Clinton in Deep, Deep 
Schtuck. 

T o my list of the world’s great 
anagrams — orchestra/ 
carthorse/ phonebaxes/ 
xenophobes — I have this week 
attained a new one found in a. 
crossword (in the Times, Fm 



afraid). Synthetic cream is an 
ajmgram ofManchcrter City. 

T he astrolofty trade did noth- 
ing last week to remow the 
doubts about it expressed 
here last week- Almost as one 
they announced last weekend 
that Wednesday would bow un- 
derfill for us fishy folk betamse 
file Sun was in collision will* 
Jupiter, or something equally tor- 
rid. ^ WeD, some of it was - espe- 
dally the ENO is new production 
of Otefio, which for all its mixed 
reviews, seemed pretty' gripping 

to me: note down for the future 
the names ofRobcrt Hayward 
(Iago) and Rebecca de Pont 

Davies (Emilia). But much of it 
wasn't. “Yon cant do that!" I 
roared at my printer when it 
suffered yet again what those 
c har ming people at Microsoft _ 
call a Fatal Exception, "the Sun is 
in collision with Jupiter, or 
something equally torrid." Bui 
as usual it took no notice. 

SmaKwecd's rage against 
newspaper astrology is shared. 1 
pm glad to say, by a student of 
astrology in Ryde, I0W. who 
says itisaridicnlcttis travesty of 
the real thing ("whatever that 
is")- He also casts new tight on 
the concept oflive-chickcn eater 
as geek. Bob Dylan used the 
word in song in the sixties. 

A geek, he explained, is a man 
who bites the head off a live 

chicken, eats it and then eats the 
rest of it. He had come across one 
in a carnival. The bearded lady 
told him that the geek was liked 
by no one else in the company, 
kept himself to himself, and 
regarded everyone else in th c 
troupe as strange and freaky. 1 
would quote the appropriate 
verse but for tiie Draconian laws 
on copyright in such matters. 

Perspicacious And Not Ashamed To 
Admit It {Bootle) writes: I could 
not find a word on crencUations, 

bifurcated or otherwise, in your 

column last week. Wfiy was that? 
Smalhcecd responds with 
insufferable smugness: Because 
last week there was no good 
reason to mention them. This 
week is different 


The Readers’ Editor on... the thousandth correction 

Trouble is my business 


Ian Mayes 

Opendoor 



T his week we published the 
1.000th entry in the daily 
Corrections and Clarifica- 
tions column. A reader writes, 
“Whileyou are to be praised for 
your policy of correcting errors as 
soon as possible, might I suggest 
that a hard boot up tihe arse of 
the journalists concerned would • 
save you a lot of this daily embar- 
rassment?” 

Another reader, turning her 
attention specifically to me, writes, 
“I don’t think there has ever been a 
more misleading^ tided column 
than your own. There has never yet 
been a serious complaint that you 
have supported. Every week X read 
your explanations, excuses and 
j ostifications of whatever the 
newspaper has chosen to print in 
the preceding week. 

"Why dotftyou appoint a real 
reader of the newspaper to investi- 
gate reader’s C«c] genuine concerns 
about The Gannfian’s lapses of 

taste/decency/liberal ideology or if 
that is, as I suspect, the last thing 
any newspaper is willing to do, why 
don’t you at least give the column a 
more honest title — The Editor’s 
Reader, for example?" 

The title ofthe column, as 
regular readers will have noticed, 
is actually Open Door (it shows 
perhaps how easily mistakes are 
made). I believe the tide describes 
reasonably accurately what we are 
trying to do. 

Leaving aside the corrections for 


a moment, here are some (only 
some) of the “serious" matters that 
have appeared in this Saturday 
column, in which I have agreed, 
on balance, with the complaints 
that prompted the discussion. 

I have chastised the Guardian 
for its presentation of a story 
touching the crash in which Diana, 
Princess ofWales, was killed; for 
insensitivity in the language and 
presentation of an article about 
hard pom; for a motoring article 
that appeared to be advocating the 
breaking of laws designed to pre- 
vent death and injury; for faffing to 
acknowledge the suffering of 
Thritish Cypriots in an article about 
Cyprus; for sloppy practice in 
making what purported to be 
direct quotes; for failure to apply 
rigorous standards of care and 
accuracy to the content of sidebars; 
for displacing puzzles and readers’ 
letters from the magazine without 
adequate consideration; for failing 
to declare a relevant special interest 
on the part of a writer; for flipping, 
or otherwise manipulating, 
pictures; and in two orthree other 
columns I have remonstrated with 
my colleagues over grammatical 


I suspect that what prompted the 
second ofthe two letters I have 
quoted (that one, bythe way, in 
fall), was that in this column, in the 
last two weeks, I have discussed 
complain ts about matters for which 
I did not feel it necessaxyto censure 
the papen One was the publication 
on our foreign news pages of a pho- 
tograph of a dead person. The other, 
last week, was our publication of 
three extracts from abook about 

the murderers Fired and Rose 
West 

I frit more confident in my con- 
clusion to the first of these discus- 
sions than to the second. But I don’t 
feel that nay conclusion is necessar- 
ily the most important thing and 1 
hope you don't, either: The most 
important thing is that these sub- 
jects should be aired in a frank and 


civilised way. (Many columns have 
been written in fulfilment of 
another part of my brief, which is to 
explain to readers the working of 
the paper). 

I began one column (less than a 
couple of months ago), with the 
words, The contents ofthe daily 
Corrections column this week have 
been horrendous and shaming .. ." 
Doesn't that sound strongenough? 
As I said at the beginning, we have 
published this week the 1 , 000 th 
entry in Corrections and Clarifica- 
tions. I have pointed out on several 
occasions that not all calls result in 
corrections — in fact, more than 
5,000 people hav e contacted my 
office since last November. 

But the corrections that are 
made I try to make impartially. We 
have made corrections at the 
request of or on behalf of — let’s 
see — Christine Hamilton. Colonel 
Gadafy, the British National Fluty' 
and a convicted paedophile. (1 don't 
suggest they are in anyway 
connected, except that they may 
not be considered to be popular 
Guardian causes.) When we get it 
wrong we wifl. os often as possible, 
putitright- 

Since die Corrections column 
started, three journalists have been 
severely reprimanded by the editor, 
one for a failure that led to a libel: 
one for a lack of attention that 
caused unwarranted distress to 
those involved; and one for the 
invention of quotes. AH these 
matters were the subject of 
acknowledgment and apology in 
the Corrections col umn. We are in 
the process of stepping up the 
number of formal inquests we hold 
into our more serious lapses. 

If you think we are not serious 
about self-regulation, then perhaps 
you haven’t been paying attention. 


Readers may contact the office at the 
Readers’ Etftor by telephoning 01 71 239 
9588 between 1 1 am and 5pm, Monday to 
Friday. Surface mail to Readers' Editor. The 
Guardian. 1 19, Farringdon Road, London 
EC1R3ER. Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mall: 
raader^g LiardJan.co.uk 


haps a little too much anger has 
dissipated between nowand then. 
Just as there are special support 
groups for survivors ofharsh 
boarding schools, or those who 
have come through painful 
divorces or bereavements, so there 
is a therapy group for survivors like 
me. Hie socie ty is know n bythe 
acronym rWELWITE, which 
stands for “I Was Embarrassingly 

Left Wing In The Eighties". 

We meet regularly in fashion- 
able restaurants in Islington and 
Holland Park and take turns to 
talk through how we are coping 
with the new world. 

I stand up and say, “My name is 

John OTarrefl — I was embarrass- 
ingly left wing in the eighties,” and 
then I will go on to share with the 
group tiie vague unease I feel about 
giving money to Rupert Murdoch 
to pay for Sky Sports. The other 
survivors will give me a sympathetic 
nod and then someone will pipe up 
“But did you see Shearer’s goal on 
Monday night? No way was he 
offside . . ."and fll know that that 
lucky person is completely cured. 



Then another member will speak. 
They believe in state education, but 
there are no good primary schools in 
their area, so the expensive prep 
school is the rally option. We nod 
and sty, Thafa OK, we understand, 
the mess the Tories left our schools 

in is forcing all of us to make some 
very difficult choices.” We are all voy 
understanding and sympathetic to 
each other — in direct contrast to 
the cries oTTasdst!" we would have 
shrieked atone another years ago. 

People who were embarrassingly 
left-wing in the eighties still bear 
tiie soul-tortured scars of those 
years. We buy over-priced dusters at 
our front door and hope the vendor 
hasn't etched a special mark that 
denotes “sucker" on our front gate. 


We drive around with acarboot- 

load afbottles to take to thebottie 
bank sometime, thereby using far 
more petrol tiian we would other- 
wise have done. 

In my mid-thirties, I was part of 
the new establishment, amember 
of the safe and tepid middle classes. 
Part of a whole generation of former 
angry young men and women who 

had grown into mellow middle age. 

A friend said it was just as wdl we 
didn't all go on demonstrations any 
more because the chants would 
have changed somewhat 

‘WhntdavxTcant? 

"Arrmterffaweringdematis! 

“When do we want it? 

'Before we lay the patio!" 

We were no longer a threat. 

In its IS years of opposition, the 
Labour Party had come of age, and I 
had grown up with ft. But just 
because I was more left-wing when 
I was younger does not mean m 
admit to having moved to the right 
in my old age. I just stayed in the 
Labour Party, thatkafl. The mem- 
bership card is still there in my 
wallet Its between the one for the 


National Thist and the Marks & 

Spencer chargecard. 

AH right, SO I’ve got a nice house 
and afom-door family saloon and 
bottles of wine that I didn't drink 
on the d ay I bought them. And, 

all right, I don’t go to Labour Party 
meetings any more, or eat bean- 
burgers or wear T-shirts with 
slogans on. 

And, all right, I used to rail 
against my parents for having 

money and calling themselves 

left wing. But someone from the 
local Labour Party came round 
recently and asked meifl would 
deliver some leaflets. IfTd changed 
t h at m uc h, I would have said no. If 
fdchaneed that much, I would 
have said I couldn’t be bothered. 
But I took the leaflets and two 
weeks later they were aB delivered. 
Every sin^e one. I paid our an pair 
a fiver to do them for me. 


© John O'Farrell. This Is an extract of 
Things Can Only Get Bettor, to be 
published by Doubleday on Octobers. 

To order a copy far £10 with free UK p&p 

phone the Guardian CultureShoo free 
on 0500600102. 


The writer 



John O'Farrell became a full- 
time comedy writer after he k 
his Job aa an MP*s researcher 
the House of Commons 
following Labour's defeat in tl 
1987 elections. He was a lead 
writer of Spitting Image for fh 
years before moving on to Ha< 
I Got News For You. He has al: 
written for Clive Anderson, Ni 
Hancock, Dawn French and 
Rory Bremner. He occasional! 
contributes jokes to the 
speeches of the Chancellor, 
Gordon Brown. 
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What every 
father needs 


When all else fails, a pretty daughter on your arm can 
boost your image no end, says Jess Cartner-Morley 


magine you’re a well-known 
j® public figure in need of some 
positive publicity. You des- 
perately need a flattering pic- 
ture on the front pages to give 

your unage a boost The trouble 
is. frfast with the receding hairtine 

and middle-aged spread, you Ye 
hardly giving Kate Moss any 


the answer is dose to home. AH 
yon need for the perfect photo 
opportunity is a teenage daogh ten 
Lounging on a bed wearing 
only a pair ofVirgin jeans in tins 
month’s Cosmo, 1 6-year-old HoIJy 
Branson has done almost as much 
for Virgin Clothing as her father's 
millions. Richard Branson has 
long been his own PR machine — 
this, after all, is the man who 


dressed up in foil pilot’s gear, 


tee the launch ofhis airline a {dace 

on the frontpages. Bathe is 
humble — and savvy — enough to 
realise that HoQy is now his most 


The families ofpubBcfignrea 
have always smiled for the 
camera, but photo opportunities 
have to move with the times. The 


in the garden in Sunday best, 
became a dfehe. Dogs had then- 
day — many a trusty labrador has 
bumped up a politician’s ratings 
— but the man Vbest-friend 
theme can look a little macho 
(unless, of coarse, yon are David 
Bhmkett). In modern Britain, 
then, you need a woman's touch. 


Ideally, yonr daughter should 
be gorgeous (every picture editor 
loves a pretty girl) and ever-so' 
slightly risque, to show how mod- 
ern and forward-thinking you 
are. When Chris Fatten arrived 
in Hong Kong as governor in 
1992, the press went into a frenzy 
over his 17-year-old daughter 
Lama’s miniskirt. The Sunday 
Morning Post ran a feature on 
how Hong Kong girls “can look 
Hire lama”. Simon Beck, the 

assistant editor, enthused 


was reflected inbis daughter's 
style, which he described as 
“a breath of fresh air." 

PR guru Max Clifford agrees 
that Laura’s presence was aphis, 
“after all, attractive, glamorous 


Like father, like 
daughter . . . 
Nolly Branson 
modelling for 
one of Richard’s 
companies 



offspring like Laura Patten are 
always a credit to their parents.” 
The Daily Mail called Laura “the 
Daddy’s Girl who stole the show”, 
but the Governor didn’t seem to 


mind the attention. Lanra was 
Hong Kong’is answer to Tara 
Palmer-Tomkmso n and all he 
bad to do to keep his face on the 
frontpages was stand next to 


her. In feet, Lanra later revealed 
that it was her father who had 
chosen the mini credited with 
launching “Lauramania”. 

When it comes to daughters, 
it’s the more the merrier. The 
late John Smith scored a hat- 
trick by havingno less than three 
beautiful daughters: perfect for 
adding a dash of glamour to the 
Labour Party conference. 

Bnt daughters aren’t just for 
fundraising evenings and 
triumphant arrivals. In times of 
crises, they come into their own, 
as Richard Branson figured out 
years ago. In 1989. a planned 
April Fool flopped when a hot air 

balloon — designed to look like a 

CFO in a typically naffBranson- 
esque attempt to give Londoners 
a fright — fell to earth during & 
test run. To make things worse, 
Branson freed some criticism 
from the police for what was 
described by some as an irresp- 
onsible and ill-advised prank. 

To save free, Branson posed for 
a heartwarming pbotocaD in 
frontofthe collapsed balloon, 
complete with rueful smile. And 
who was there looking lovely in 
the photo? Holly. 

Branson is not alone. Martin 
Bell's daughter proved an asset 
in the famous Tatton election. 
And when Jonathan Aitken, the 
former Conservative cabinet 
minister, appeared in court this 
week on perjury charges, he 

enlisted the support ofhis 18- 


year-old daughter Alexandra to 
flash her smile for the cameras. 

Th e daughter effect is not 
without pitfalls. “There is a taste 
issue involved in using your fam- 
ily for publicity," warns Max Clif- 
ford. “Personally, I don’t think 
Aitken shonld have taken his 
daughter to court It makes him 
look very' calculating. He is 

already perceived to have put one 
daughter in a difficult position, 
and I think most people wiD take 
a dim view ofhixn using the other 
one for positive publicity." 

Right now, no one could do 
with a little positive publicity' 
more than Bill Clinton. And Clin- 
ton is the master of the photo 
opportunity — who could forget 
him dancing on the beach with 
Hillary, a romantic moment cap- 
tured in the soft focus of the tele- 
photo lens? But it would be 
unthinkable for Clinton to drag 
his daughter in front of the cam- 
eras now. Sympathy for Chelsea 
is possibly the one element which 
unites observers of the Clinton 
scandal, and any attempt to 
invade her privacy in what must 
be excruciating times would 
surely be enough to send 
Clinton's seemingly scandal- 
proof ratings plunging. 

So Clinton is unable to draw on 
the public support ofhis poten- 
tially most powerful ally. Mean- 
while, A1 Gore is waiting in the 
wings, with no less than three 
daughters by his side. 




Marx on 
politics 






. ‘Polfticsdoesn’tmake ■. 

€:,rc •; -7 c:. ■ 


4n America you can go 
on airandkklthe 
politicians, and the 
politicians can go on eir 
and kid pie people ’ 

STEVE CAPUN 



The Marxing of Groucho 
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The great 
quipster a 
Communist? 
Pull the other 
one. But, asks 
Jon Wiener, 

why did the 

FBI feel the 
need to open 
a file on him 
in the fifties? 




o, they didn't confuse 
him with Kail. In 1953 
the FBI reaDv did want 
to knowif &oucho 
Manx was a member of 
the Communist I^rty Apparently 
foe bureau was not familiar with 
Grouchos famous motto: T don't 
wantto bdongto ary dub that will 
accept me as a member.” In 
response to my Freedom oflnfbr- 
mation Act request, the FBI 
released 1 8 6 pages afits file on 
Groucho, who died in 3977 at 82. It 

contains a report to J Edgar Hoover 
dated December 1953 on “foe affili- 
ation, if any; of Grahcbo [sic] Maxx 
with the Communist Part/ 1 . 

Mostof foe Groucbo file concerns 
a 1937 copyright infringement case 
having nothing to do with politics. 
But foe file also indudes a 17-page 
report on foe FBI's 1953 “Internal 
S^urity r investigatioQofGTOucho^ 


concsn^ citizens totheFBI infoe 
late fifties and early sixties denounc- 
ing Groucho for jokes he exacted on 
his TV show; You Bet Your Life. Six- 
teen pages of information about 

Groucbo have been withheld virtu- 
aljy in thdrentirety on foe ground 
foatfoeyxieedtobe“kept secret in 
foe interest of national defence of 
foreign policy". As Groucho said, . 
-Tv dnttnTV mtgUigence is a corrtradio- 
tion in terms" 

The 1953 report^ Synopsis of 
Fijcts" begins vwfoa*rcinaik" made 

bv a ‘rank and file member of foe 

Communist Party(CP), San Diego 
Cbunty" who had "recently fold a 

eonfk^tialinforuMmtthat'^an- 

dm [sic!l Maxx contributes heavpy 
toCF", But“LosAngdes infor- 
mants, familiar with CP activity in 
Holtywood... throughout 1940s, 
otatf Mara wbs never affiliated with 


CP and never a contributor so far as 
informants are aware." Case closed? 

No: The report then cites a 1934 
article in the Daily Woricer quoting 
Groucho cm the tops of the Scotts- 

boro Borys defence: The battle of 
Communists for the Eves of these 
boys-.-isonethatwIDbetanghtm 

Soviet Am erica, as the most inspiring 

and courageous battle everfbught”. 
T his sounds dja tinc ttyuD-Groncbo- 
Kke, especially the yearafter Dock 
Snap, the anam rir, ant yfasritetfam p 
widetyregarded as foe Mara Brofo- 


ANightAtThe Opera, their most 
successful The Da3y Worker quote 
about "Soviet America” might have 
provided the occasion when Gron- 


was misquoted". 

The same Daily Worker artide 
hailed Groucho as a person “of 
working dass origin’ win "has 
never forgotten his origin — and 
his nonsense contains, as many 
harefdt, considerable satire and 


society'’. The piece quoted Groucho 
describing the imprisonment of 
labour leader Hun Mooney as “an 
outrage. Therek absolutely no 
question in my mind that he’s inno- 
cent ... Ifh wasn't for political rea^ 
sons he would have been released 
yeans ago.” lam Mooney was 
indeed the target of foe most noto- 
rious frame-up ofalabour leader in 
foe 20th century— ^socialist and 
prominent opponent of US entry 
into the first world war, he served 
23 years in GaHfonna, prisons for 
foe deaths cflO people killed when 
a bomb exploded In 191 6 during 
foe Preparedness Day parade in 
SmBraxrdsco.Bmsto^b;thetnal 
judge and jurors pubBdy stated 
they had erred, and in 3939 foe 


governor of California pardoned 
Mooney. But apparently the FBI in 
1953 stiD considered support for 
Tom Mooney to be subversive. 

Grouchos other offences, accord- 
ing to foe FBI, included attending a 
benefit concert in 1942 for Russian 
War Relief; supporting a group in 
1945 that opposed UN recognition 
of foe fascist government in Spain; 
and joining the actors, writers and 
directors of the Committee of the 
First Amendment which con- 
demned foe House UnAmerican 
Activities Committee (HUACs) 

1947 investigations in Hollywood — 
a group that included Bogart and 
Bacall and Sinatra. Although Grou- 
cho once said. “Whatever it is, Tm 
against it," he apparently was for foe 
Rrst Amendment — and part of foe 
forties Hollywood left 

Why was the FBI conducting an 
"internal security" investigation of 
Groucho in 1953? That year, his TV 
show was number three in the rat- 
ings. HUAC was holding hearings 
in Hollywood and one of the wit- 
nesses the committee called was foe 
ban d l e ader on Grouchos show, 

Jerry Fielding, named the same 
year as a Communist sympathiser 
mWaherWinchells syndicated col- 
umn Of foe 240 groups on foe 
Attorney General's list of Subver- 
sive Organizations, Fielding later 
said he belonged to at least 60. But 
Fielding was a sma ll fiy. Why were 
they after hinx? 

"I think they wanted me to 
name Groucho,' Fielding told foe 
actor's biographer. Hector Arce. 
Bringing down the man with foe 
number three show' on TV would 

have been a stunning victory for . 

HUAC and Hoover. Instead, they ' 
had to settle for foe show's band- 
leader. Fielding took foe Fifth, 



after which the corporate sponsor 
ofYou Bet Yoor Life, DeSoto- Ply- 
mouth Dealers of America, 
demanded that he be fired. Grou- 
cho did what he was told. "That I 
bowed to the sponsors’ demands is 
one of foe greatest regrets of my 
life," he wrote in 1976 in The Secret 
Word Is Groucho. Lots of people 
did worse — at least Groucho 
never named anybody. And at least 
he apologised publicly — even if 
it was 23 years after the fact 

second set of docu- 
ments in Grouchos 
FBI file consists of 
I’rt mmimirfltinns hy 
.loyal Americans to J 
Edgar Hoover in 1959-61. com- 
plaining about Grouchos TV show. 
One caller described foe appear- 
ance of“a stumble bum", who 
admitted being a “former pugilist 
and bootlegger" Groucho report- 
edly asked: “You mean you were a 
bootlegger for the FBI?" The caller 
said that he Teh Marx's question 
was in poor taste" and “wanted to 

call it to the Bureau's attention". In 
subsequent internal correspon- 
dence, one FBI official declared: Tt 
was in poor taste but 1 do not feel 
any further action is warranted." 

One letter urged Hoover to 
watch the show on which a guest 
spoke Russian to Groucho. Amaz- 
ingly, the FBI acted on the sugges- 
tion. A memo to Hoover's assistant, 
Chifoa DeLoadi, reported that "the 
show was monitored and there was 
nothing on itconcerningfoe 
Bureau." It concluded: "It is not felt 
that anything can be accomplished 
by acknowledging£thej letter, and 
if we do we will undoubtedly pro- 
mote further correspondence-'* 

One letter to Hoover complained 


that Groucho referred to the United 
States as "the United Snakes' and 
suggested that the FBI investigate 
him "as being a communist". 'By the 
way, your own book, Masters of 
Deorit, is a masterpiece" (This one 
spelled Groucho correctly, but cam *, 
up with a last name of“Marks") 
Hoover's secretary, Helen Gandy, 
replied with an acknowledgment 
and added a note to the file that 
"Marx is foe subject ofBu-file IOO- 
407 258. H is real na me is Julius H 
Marx." Sjx different FBI officials ini- 
tiated the memo, indicating foe sig- 
nificance attributed to it. 

The same person wrote again a 
year later, in 1961, a longer letter 
declaring, “I am outraged by this 
show, which appeared to be full of 
Communist propaganda . . . The 
Red stench was unmistakable. The 
programme went out of the way to 
make the automobile industry of 
this country appear to be silly and 
the American people weak, incom- 
petent and arro gant-" Groucho, foe 
correspondent wrote, “said, in 
speaking of the American people, 
They drove around in their 
ARROGANCE™ 

The writer went on to declare 
that Groucho "was amember of the 
Red front caDedGommitteefbr the 
First Amendment' "and foathe 


ed a Cablegram of allegiance to 
... Please write and let me 
know if this is correct and what 
other information I am entitled, as 
a United States citizen, to know 
concerning his Red affiliations, so I 
can speftk with authority when dis- 
cussing him.' 

This letter recaved a personal 
reply from Hoover: "While I would 
like to be of assistance, foe jurisdic- 
tion and responsibilities of foe FBI 
... do not extend to furnishing eval- 


uations or co mm ents concerning 
foe character or integrity of any 
individual." Hoover enclosed a 
helpful pamphlet, “What You Can 
Do To Fight Communism and 
Preserve America." 

Most of the material in the FBI 
file oa Grouchos politics was 
previously unknown- His authorised 
biography, written by Hector Arce 
and published in 1979 , contains a 
few references to “Grouchos deep 
convictions . . . about national and 
wurid conditions" in the thirties, and 
remaiks about foe forties that “had 
he been more generous in support of 
foe liberal, leftist causes he believed 
in, chances are that the post-war 
Comm imist witch-hunt in 
Hollywood would have blacklisted 
the Hollywood Eleven instead of the 
Hollywood Ten’ — aMt of 
hyperbole, especially since Arce also 
asked Grouchos stockbroker 
whether “Groucho, because ofhis 
political bdi£&, refused to invest in 
the war nmchme." The broker 
replied that; “while Groucho may 
have espoused causes that were not 
right from an economic point of 
riew,tf... ft jeopardised his eco- 
nomic position, he would trytn 
protect kT 

Groucho once said, “Those are 
my principles. Ifyou don’t like 
them, I have others.” Nevertheless, 
the FBI file suggests that Groucho 
wasn’t just a cynical, wisecracking 
comedian; he seems to have been a 
man offoe left and, later, ofliberal 
principles —for which posterity 
may thank him. But Groucho 
wouldn’t have been impressed; as 
he once said, "Why shcxild I care 


about posterity? What's posterity 
ever done for me?” 

This article eppeos in the September 28 
edHJon of the Nation magazine. 





Smut from Camelot 


» Clare Alexander, ex-editor- 
ial doyenne ofViking. and 
more recently, Macmillan, has 
followed the likes of editors so eh 
as David Godwin and Alexandra 
Pringle and become a literary 
agent She will join Aitken Slone 
to work alongside Giflon Aitken 
and Anthony Harwood, and aims 
to build her own dient base m 
both fiction and non-fiction. 
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RFK: A Candid Biography 

by David Hevmann 

596pp, Hememaxm, £20 

iC JSTiat, pray, is 
tegm §&*/ a “candid" 
biography? 
You'd suppose, 
jfS# 30 years 
7S&& after Bobby 

Kennedy's assassination, that 
nobody would want to write 
anything which wasn't “frank" 
and “impartial" (the standard 
definitions). But here, of course, 
we have semantic creep as well as 
mission creep — and all the other 
little creeps. 

A pity? In several wav^s. David 
Heymann is a diligent archive 
toiler. His chapters on Jimmy 
Hcrffa and Bobby the campaign 
manager, in particular, are shrewd 
and illuminating. Yet they still 
seem mere fig-1 eals to the 
writhing tales of Kennedy sex 
exploits; they are not the point of 
the exercise. At a time like this, 
with a book like this, what else do 
you expect? 

Best, then, to take the charges 
on the chin (or any other suitable 
part of the anatomy). A couple of 
years ago, in The Dark Side of 
Camelot, Seymour Hersh emptied 
one can of dung over the memory 
of John F Kennedy: mob girls, call 
girls, Hollywood girls, show girls, 
anything in a skirt that moved. 
Here Heymann empties a parallel 
can over his brother. 

Bobby, we're told, may have 
been marginally less promiscuous 
than John, maiginally more 
inclined to let a scrap of human 
feeling cloud his conquests. But he 
was still asleazebaD, another 
Kennedy to make President Bill 
looka puny amateur. And the 
questions follow naturally. 

All this stuff flows from the 
fusty fifties and tentatively swing- 
ing early sixties? Why did nobody 
seem — at the time — to care? 
Where does perspective lie? 

The first thing (and it is per- 
haps Hermann's most useful ser- 
vice) is to plough through his com- 
modious appendices of sources. 

On politics, they're solid enough : 
Larrv O'Brien, Ken O'Donnell, 
insiders who really were on the 
inside. But the sex side is infinhely 
flimsier: an ex-Secret Service 
guard called Venker (or Benker — 
he's spelled both ways) and an 
assortme at of gossip columnists, 
self-proclaimed ex-mistresses, 

Palm Beach art dealers, property 
developers, and ‘former aides' We 
hear a great deal from Truman 


Capote, the precise reverse of a 
reliable source, and dead to boot. 
We hear even more from Peter 
Lawford, who wafted seedily 
between the Kennedy Clan 
and the Sinatra Rat Pack before 
falling out with both and dying 
in a haze ofbooze and additional 
medicaments. 

They do not, as a chorus of 
accusation, command any great 
credibility. There’s enough here to 
confirm that John Kennedy was a 
serial adulterer anywhere in the 
White House and beyond; that 
Bobby lurched from affair to 
affair whils t F.thftl hore his nin e 
children; and that their father, 

Joe, was a malig n lecher and 
parent from helL 

But Heymann turns up the 
volume too loud. Were Bobby 
Kennedy and Jackie Kennedy 
(post-Dallas) lovers? Did Bobby 
have the real affair with Mary Jo 
Kopechne? Can the death of 
Marilyn Monroe be given still 
more sinister twists? This is a 
torrent of allegations, not a 
stream, and its surface is covered 
in flotsam. Yon know the principal 
characters on the life raft in the 
middle aren't guilty as volumi- 
nously charged. They couldn't 
have done half of this and run 
their country between whiles; 
not in 24~honr days. Too many 
waves, too much smoke, too little 
time. 

So the relevancies to modern 
days accumulate. There are always 
people —hangers ou, pimps and 
dreamers — who find their own 
fifteen seconds of feme in the 
embroidery or invention of 
escapades behind the drawn cur- 
tains of power. Same keqp soiled 
dresses, some notebooks; but 
what they say is not necessarily the 
whole truth or everything adja- 
cent to that truth. Did RFKand 
JFK do the deeds here alleged? 

Not all of them, perhaps not many 
of them: but enough to draw the 
fantasists and self-publicists to 
flutter in their fl ame. 

Remember, too, the dirt delib- 
erately spread- Lyndon Johnson 
was an ace muck spreader. The 
story of supposed photographs of 
Jack and Bobby in women's 
dresses spread by word of mouth 
from somewhere very close to 
LBJ. Photos of the brothers as 
transvestites in a gay orgy? Why 
not? Anything went, though not in 
the reverse direction. These were 
not kinder, purer times. Such 
remain constant in Arkansas as 
well as Texas. Visceral hatred 
didn't begin with Whitewater. 

More relevantly still, though: I 


bow much did it matter? How 
much does our knowledge of what 
went on in the swimming pool or 
the hotel bedroom affect our 
assessment of what, in the public 
realm, they achieved? The answer 
is very little, tf anything at all. 

Bobby Kennedy, like his broth- 
ers, was damaged goods. Some- 
where in the genes or in the blight 
ofhis upbringing, he had devel- 
oped a schizoid amorality. He 
loved his wife (see what a wreck 
she became after bis death). He 
loved his kids. He led the Clan, 
after his brother's murder, with a 
rare devotion. It was as though the 
other side ofhis life did not exist 

Nor did it when political push 
came to shove. The Bobby who 
came to loathe Roy Cohn (Joe 
McCarthy’s lead hatchet man) 
picked bis enemies with fine 
moral precision. The Bobby who 
turned his fire on the Teamsters 
was a reformer without fear. The 
Bobby who steered his brothers 
election was the first great master 
of modern politicking. 

So, he was a hater and a twister 
and his instin cts — on Vietnam as 
much else — were uncertain. But 
he was stiQ a force of nature and a 
force for good. When the time to 
be counted on civil rights, he 
counted himself in. Camelot may 
have had its dark side, but file 
side bathed in light was the one 
that mattered then, and matters 
in history. 

David Heymann probably 
thinks this too. At least, he 
attempts no synthesis between 
Bobby Jekyfl and Bobby Hyde. The 
two versions of this Kennedy— 
one promiscuous and viciously 
deplorable, the other brave and 
dogged — merely skip through his 
pages on separate paths which 
never meet. 

And perhaps that isn't failure, 
but a kind of truth. When we write 
of Bill Clinton these days, or of 
HID ary, we assume an integration 
of personality to mirror our own. 
Haw could he be fornicating one 
moment and going beyond the caD 
ofNorthem Irish duty the next? 
How oould she stand by this man? 
But how could Bobby mix sex with 
his support for Cesar Chavez or his 
dedication to Martin Luther King? 
How could Rose Kennedy stay 
with the despicable Joe? 

Answer: they are not people like 
us, even if we are what we think we 
are. They have their boxes in the 
mind, and their accommodations, 
their settlements. And if we set our 
feces against them and what they 
offer — what Bobby and Jack did 
offer — we are the losers too. 



Jekyll and Hyde. . . Bobby Kennedy bids fertile presidency 
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of offers to choose from, both 
here and in the States, Alexander 
says she opted for agency life in 
order to get hadt to the real busi- 
ness of working with authors and 
their manuscripts. However, she 
confesses to a few feelings of trep- 
idation: “It’s a bit like the first day 
back at school." So is she nervous 
ofbeung shouted at by the 
teacher? “No, no," she said, "Tve 
known GiOon for years and years. 
And who knows, I might do a bit 
of shouting xnyselfT That should 
strike fear into the hearts of edi- 
tors throughout London. 

• The Cheltenham Literary 
Festival celebrates its 4>9th 
year with an exceptionally bold 
manifesto. “Man the barri- 
cades!" opens the press release, 
throwing linguistic political cor- 
rectness to the winds, and con- 
tinues: “1998 will be a revolu- 
tionary year for the Cheltenham 
Festival, as it explores the litera- 
ture of rebellion, tike poetry of 
freedom and the language of 
rock’n’roll. like sansculottes in 
the streets of Paris, crowds will 
flock to the popular Gloucester- 
shire town ..." In similarly pur- 
ple vein, Festival Director John 
Walsh proclaims the gathering 
to be “ten days of wit, learning, 
insight and liberation." Well, 
Tariq AH and Marilyn Butler 
quite possibly, but how Alan 
Titdunarsh and Raymond 
Blanc, let alone Sir Edward 
Heath and Alan Clark, are going 
to stoke the bonfires of sedition 
is an interesting question to 
ponder. And one presumes that 
the Festival’s sponsors, who 
Include British Energy, Virgin 
and Waitrose, have no objection 
to such a radical agenda. 

• Rather different fates have 
befallen two booksellers 
keen to try their hand at the old 
writing game. The first concerns 
Martin Lee, Waterstones* Mar- 
keting Director, who submitted 
a delightful tale oflove and 
romance to Mills and Boon. The 
navel, which apparently features 
a burgeoning relationship 
between two sky divers, was sub- 
mitted under the name Verity 
Lovechild, bat alas, failed to 
make it through M&B’s rigorous 
selection procedure and was 
duly rejected. Better luck for 
Ottakar’s Juliet McKenna, who 
has secured a two-book deal 
with little. Brown, beginning 
with a fantasy novel. The Thiers 
Gamble — and all without the 
help of an agent 


Norman Mailer likes a fight Even the wrong one, says James Campbell 

Gloves off. final round 


Zachary Leader on the medicine of tennis 

Game, set, no match 


The Time of Our Time 

by Norman Mailer 

I288pp, Little. Brown, £‘X5 

T*^ -"J^hen two men pass on 
V !. v the street and say 

[ ’/ good morning, Nor- 
\mL» man Mailer once 
observed, there is a winner and a 
loser. The remark betrays all of 
Mailer's dreary competitiveness, 
and yet contains a grain of truth. 

A reader's gloss on it might be 
this: both men are Norman 
Mailer. Every book he writes 
contains a winner and a loser. 

Or, to put it another way, a near- 
genius and a fool. 

The Time of Our Time is a 
bumper retrospective, published 
to celebrate Mailers seventy-fifth 

birthday. If it exhibits the excesses 

of foolishness and egotism as 

much as all his other books, it also 
shows what an intelligent and even 
delicate writer Mailer can be. 
Insights come spinning off him 
like sparks from a Catherine 
wheel For half a century, he has 
made it his business to track the 
spirit of the times, as it pulses 
through war. race relations, the 
rise of television, the Kennedy 
phenomenon, the meaning of 
sport, the emergence ofhip, the 
exploration of outerspace. 

Again and again, while reading 
this eqjoyable collection, one is 
reminded ofhow large Mailer's 
ambitions were, and how being 
fra nk about his talent was part of 
his preparation for the task: “It is 
my present and future woriC he 
wrote in 1959, “which will have the 
deepest influence of any work 
being done by an American novel- 
ist in these yean* Just to be the 
best was not enough — Mailer, 


whose first ambition was to 
become an aeronautical engineer, 
now wanted to be an engineer of 
the human psyche: *1 am impris- 
oned wi thin a perception that will 
settle for nothing less than making 
a revolution in the consciousness 
of our tune." 

Mailer may have mistaken the 
social and moral revolution that 
was taking place around him in 
mid-century for one he was mak- 
ing himself. What he did, though, 
was to put himself forward as a test 
case for these changes, offeringthe 
character “Norman Mailer* as a 
volunteer who would chart the 
confusion of the post-war, post A- 
bornb world. 

The first examples ofhis off- 
beat philosophy were his diag- 
noses af“hip" which he regarded 
as a direct response to the global 
I power struggles of the late 1940s. 
The hipster, who was first sighted 
in Greenwich Village as the new 
decade dawned, was: the man 
who knows that if our collective 
condition is to live with instant 
death by atomic war... wb)’ then 
the only life-giving answer is to 
accept the terms 
of death, to 


live with death as immediate dan- 
ger, to divorce oneself from society 
... to set out on that uncharted 
journey into the rebellions impera- 
tives of the self". In his 1957 essay, 
“The white Negro”, Mailer 
explained how the white hipster 
took his cue from his fellow Ameri- 
can, the “invisible man”: “And in 
this wedding of the white and the 
black it was the Negro who 
brought the cultural dowry.” 

He was less alert, ten years later, 
when a different creature, equally a 
product of the times, appeared. So 
absorbed was Mailer from the start 
in “becoming a man", in keeping his 
nerve, and so on, that he missed the 
stirrings of feminism. When the 
first feminist writings of the 1960s 
were published. Mailer was caught 
off-guard and fought back with 
rabbit punches. Kate Millet was 
“nothing if not a pug-nosed wit" 
which was good, “since in literary 
matters she 
had not 
much else”. 
In the land 
ofMiDet,as 
he put it, 
“bile and. 
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Sparring partner . . . Norman Mailer takes to the rir 


bubbles of intellectual flatulence 
coursed in the river”. Why all this 
vitriol? Because he had, somewhat 
late in the day (1971), read the writ- 
ing on the wall. “Everywhere were 
signs that... women must win." 
Winning is all but before his 
unwelcome excursion into the mal- 
odorous land of Millet, Mailer had 
never considered that the battle 
would be other than between a 
man and a man. 

Fighting metaphors are every- 
where in Mailer's writing, as they 
are, presumably, in his mind, 
heart, groin and bowels. Probably 
no-one has written better about 
boxing than he has. The Fight 
(1975), about the Ali-Fo reman 
contest in Zaire, and the earlier 
“10,000 Words a Minute" on the 
one-round Liston-Paterson bout, 
are both generously excerpted 
here- Less wefl known is a later 
piece about the Grammercy Gym 
in New York, where Mailer spent 
his Saturday mornings training 
and sparring until he hung up his 
gloves at the age of 58. 

Robert Lowell once told Mailer 
that he considered him “the best 
journalist In America’, which the 
author of The Naked and the Dead, 
An American Dream and other 
novels took as a backhanded com- 
pliment. Mailer lacks the disinter- 
ested temperament of the best 
novelists; his fiction is usually out 
to make a point, which the reader 
often finds imposing, whereas in 
journalism that is expected ofhhn. 

As one would expect, this 
collection is obnoxious and 
gracious, irritating and brilliant, 
in equal measures. But when the 
two Norman Mailers next pass in 
the street and say good morning, 
it is the better half who will be the 
winner. 


The Tennis Partner: 
A Doctor’s Story of 
Friendship and Loss 

by Abraham Verghese 
345pp. Chatto, £16.99 


Jljjk braham Verghese, a pro- 
mpm, fessor of medicine at 
j&Mi Texas Tech University La 
Paso, and the author 
of a book on the treatment of Aids, 
specializes in infectious diseases, 
especially thosetransmitted by 
intravenous drag use. Ever alert 
for “underlying malignancy" he 
prides himrelf on identifying 
addictions, expertly itemizing 
“telltale symptoms and signature 
illnesses" At the bedside of a 
patient who injects cocaine, for 
example, be reels off a repertoire of 
symptoms: “ ‘crack keratitis,' ‘crack 
thumb', ‘crack hands,' and a 
Paridnson’s-like tremor and move- 
ment disorder whose name was 
coined on the street: ‘crack dance', " 
Among the pupils Verghese 
instructs is his tennis partner, David 
Smith, an “extern" or fourth-year 
medical student Smith, an Aus- 
tralian, came to Haas on atermis 
scholarship and briefly played on 
the pro tour. Verghese is drawn to 
him not onlybetauSe of the tennis, 
but because he senses a kindred 
spirit Smith, though, turns out hinv- 
selfto be add i cted tomt a g wa wwwly 
injected cocaine, something Vergh- 


nature and causes of addiction, the 
limits offiiendship, and the medici- 
nal properties of tennis. 

Much of this memoir's power 
derives from Verghese’s account of 
his own vulnerabilities. Verghese 
was bom in Ethiopia oflndian 
parents and attended medical 
school in Madras. He emigrated to 
America in his twenties and was a 

full professor by the age of thirty- 
seven, having risen "as high up ia 
the academic ranks of a lesser 
| medical school as I had ambition 
to reach”. When he arrives in the 
border town ofEl Paso his mar , 
riage is already on the rocks. Soon 
he moves out of the family home 
and buries himself in work, seeing 
only his two young sons at the 
weekends. The apartment he rents 
is left minimally furnished and 
there is much poetical description 

of the bare El Paso landscape and 

the brooding Franklin Mountains 
(the book is not without purple 


Everyone at Texas Tech tries to help: 
Smith is wbisked off to clinics, 
signed up with AA and rigor- 

ously monitored and mentored. He 
him s el f) though fragile, struggles 
manfully to stay dean. No thing 
works. As Smith’s life unravds (he 
committed suicide in 1994. aged 
thirty-five), Verghese ponders the 


Tennis becomes Verghese a life- 
line, a way of “imposing order on a 
world that was fickle and capri- 
cious". This tennis is ofaspedfic 
sort. The two friends almost never 
play sets (it was the competitive 
element that drove Smith from the 
game); they rally, refining their 
strokes, patiently moving from one 
drill to another. *Eadi time we 
played this feeling of restoring 
order or mastery, was awakened. It 
would linger for afew days but 
then wane. The urge to meet and 
play would build again." 

Though Verghese calls his twice 

weekly tennis sessions “beaftog" 
they are also trance-like, and 
deceiving. Smith plays with a grace 
and confidence Verghese wrongly 
projects onto his life offthe court. 
Their easy rhythms in practice 


suggest a deep affinity, but differ- 
ences of status and seniority, which 
Verghese undervalues, remain. 
When Smith relapses, much of 
what he says begins to strike Vergh- 
ese as duplicitous, evasive, calling 
their earlier intimacy (likened at 
several places to that oflovers) into 
question. Smith, Verghese discov- 
ers, feels “stuck" in internal medi- 
cine, Vergheses field; nor is he 
immune to the prejudices of Amer- 
ican medical students against this 
field, a product in part of the oum- 
bers of foreign graduates it accepts. 
Verghese had mistakenly assumed 
that his friend, “a foreigner as well." 
was beyond such prejudices. 

By the end of the memoir, Smith 
is transmogrified, graceless. When 
Verghese last confronts him, his 
face is “fixed in a scowl, the pupils 
so wide that they appeared unfo- 
cused, the ears splayed back, the 
head retracted into the muscles of 
the shoulder and neck, which were 
tensed like a rottweiler". The words 
with which he warns Verghese off 
are e mi tted "in a low growl, an 
octave below David's voice". 

How he got this way rcmuirLS a 
mysteiy “David just fucking loved 
cocaine," pronounces one of his 
therapists. “He killed himself 
because he had blown it as far ns 
being a physician, had no more 

stomach for rehab, and didn’t want 
to do anything else with his life." 
Unlike Verghese, whose isolation 
was contingent and comparatively 
superficial. Smith could never 
reach past the self: “drugs were a 
way to at once further the isolation 
and yet ease its pain.'Verghese can 
describe this pain, for Smith ns 

well as those who loved him. but 
not its causes. His affecting mem- 
oir reaffirms the banal miudra that 
tennis is not fife. 
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Explorers in Africa ... an illustration from Richard Burton's 7 he Lake Regions of Central Africa 


Explorer, diplomat, fornicator, pomographer . . . and the love of Isabel Burton’s life. 

Jad Adams on a biography that honours both sides of the relationship 

Going for a Burton 




A Rage to Lives A Biography 
of Richard and Isabel 
Burton 

by Mary S Lovell 
910pp. Little, Brown. £25 

f a book were written with 

the title “Disreputable .. 

Victorians", the chief of them 

£■ would be this fabulous beast 
'-<>■ of a man — Dirty Dick, Ruf- 
fian Dick, Sir Richard Burton: 
explorer, linguist, diplomat, 
pomographer. He was the bad 
boy's bad boy, a hard drinking, 
hard lighting fornicator who was 
also one of the most remarkable 
scholars of the 15th century. 

“Pious mothers loathed Bur- 
tons name, and even men of the 
world mentioned it apologeti- 
cally.' according to a fellow mem- 
bcr'ofthc Royal Geographical 
Society, so a book which offers the 
stun 1 not just of adventurous 
Richard, but of his wife Isabel is a 
treat indeed. Burton started to 
attract his formidable reputation 
when he was an officer in the 
1 iidisui arrrn- where his Indian 
friends and mistresses earned him 
the sobriquet “white nigger’ 
a mi »ng brother officers and a rep- 
utation for immorality such that 
when he buried bus beloved game- 
eock in his garden, word went 
round it was a baby's grave. 

Already a considerable linguist 
in the Bombay Infantry be added 
Hindustani. GujcratL Maratha, 

Persian, Sindi and Punjabi to the 
tongues he had already mastered 
- he wsui eventually fluent in 29 
languages. He even installed forty 
monkovs in his house and 


attempted to compile a vocabulary 
ofmonkey language". KBs spying 
missions where he went disguised 
as a native developed into personal 
explorations, including his famous 
trip to Mecca as abogus pilgrim 

for which, man extreme act of sub- 
terfuge, be had himself circumcised. 

Yet Burtonsd aring and sgh^t- - 

As a contemporary wrote, he was 
not fearedfor what hedid, ‘but for 
what he was believed capable of 
doing, and also for the reserve of 
power and that unspoken sense of 
superiority which the dullest and 
vainest could scarcely foil to feel in 
his presence*. 

One of the many conundrums 
ofhis life is how this buccaneer- • 
mg, wild man could end up with 
the simperingiy religious Isabel 
Burton. Mary Lovell’s position is 
that there is no conundrum: 

Isabel Burton has been traduced 
by earlier biographers and in fact 
was a buccaneering, adventuring 
spirit herself. She was a passionate 
woman who declared on first see- 
ing Burton, That man will marry 
me" and who learned fencing in 
order to be better able to protect 
i him when danger strode- She too 
| yearned to be released from 
"respectability — the harness of 
European society". "When she 
i joined him in taking up a consular 
position in Damascusshe 
enthused, “I shall have tents, 
horses, weapons, andbefree. . .*. 

It was love at first sight, or it 
was for her, anyway. When Burton 
eventually proposed, and asked if 
she wanted some time to think it 
over, she replied, "I do not want to 
think it over. I have been thinking 


it over for six years, ever since I 
first saw you at Boulogne. I have 
prayed for you every morning and 
night, I have foDowed your career 
minutely, I have read every word 
you ever wrote, and 1 would rather 
have a crust and a tent with you 
than be queen of all the world.* 

■v' So he took that as a ‘Yes". Her 
mother was less easy to please, and 
told Isabel she would give consent 
for her to many any man on earth 
rather ib an Richard Burton. 

The long wait for this love to be 
consummated provides half the 
narrative interest of the book. The 
other is the way in which Burton 
was cheated out of full recognition 
for his part in the discovery of the 
source of the Nile. Burton was 
j stimulated to seek the source by a 
line from Ptolemy's Geogmpfdca — 
“the lakes whence the Nile flows’. 

To find those lakes struck him as 
away of making his name forever. 
He took John Hanning Speke 
along with him, a poor choice of 
companion as Speke had few 
appropriate abilities, bis main 
interest in Africa being to see how 
many exotic animals he could 
shoot Unbeknown to his compan- 
ion in the extreme hardships 
of the journey, this big-game 
hunter had also got Richard 
Burton in his sights. 

Speke left Burton, who was too 
sick to travel, at a base camp in 
the lake region to lead a party 
north to investigate the lakes, 
returning to declare (with utterly 
insufficient evidence) that he had 
found the source of the Nile. 

When they were both back at the 
East African coast, Speke took off 
to Britain, promising be would 


not go to the Royal Geographical 
Society until Burton had joined 
him. Of course, that is exactly 
what he did, using his head start 
to gamer the laurels for the dis- 
covery to himself alone. 

Speke was one of those charac- 
ters — common enough because 
they always push to the front — who 
promote themselves by denigrating 
die reputation of others. In attack- 
ing Burton he had more than 
enough supporters, for Burton had 
a gift for making enemies and even 
those who supported him scientifi- 
cally, like David Livingstone, found 
him a “blackguard’. Burtons friends 
' were other Disreputable Victorians 
Hke flagellant poet Algernon Swin- 
burne, pomophile MP Monckton 
Mines and later on the decadent 
publisher (or publisher of decadent 
writers) Leonard Smithere. 

They had some wild parties, but 
that wasn’t quite what Burton’s 
career ne ed e d. 

Burtons life receded into a 
series of minor diplomatic posts 
enlivened by his own inimitable 
style: in the role of Her Majesty’s 
Consul he presented the delighted 
King of Dahomey with pictures of 
nude white women. His reputa- 
tion, both as a scholar and an out- 
sider, was sealed with his transla- 
tions of th e Arabian Nights, the 
Kama Sutra and a version of The 
Perfumed. Garden, which he trans- 
lated from the French. Burton’s 
discourses on the size of natives’ 
peruses and the various odours of 
pudenda met with less than uni- 
versal approval. 

Burton deserves this big book 
with its evidence of the hard work 
of real scholarship — Lovell's 


Harriet Stewart looks back at a childhood lost and magically recovered 

A boys missing years 


years spent deciphering and tran- 
scribing Burton's almost illegible 
hand and correcting the mistakes 
of earlier biographers. She com- 
prehends, for example, that the 
silly, feminine diary which has 
previously been identified as Bur- 
tons own was in feet a spoof jour- 
nal writteo by him as a satire on 
women travellers. 

Lovell does not, however, folly 
understand the Burtons and 
pornography. She likes Burton, 
and wants to make him less ofa 
bully, as she wants to make Isabel 
less ofa prude, so she tries to rec- 
oncile the unrecondlable: Bur- 
ton’s writing of pornography with 
Isabel’s burning it. 

It was part ofhis domineering 
personality that Burton used his 
sexual explicitness to frighten 
others. His superiority in thus 
exciting shock and disgust gave 
him real pleasure. Isabel saw this 
as part of the self-destructive 
behaviour which she tried to curb 
in her husband. She saw only the 
damage which erotic work might 
do to his reputation, and recog- 
nised no value in his painstaking 
translation from rare Arabic 
manuscripts of The Scented Gar- 
den (so called to differentiate it 
from the earlier translation from 
the French). She therefore burned 
all manuscript copies of this and 
other erotic work shortly after his 
death. Lovell demonstrates that 
Isabel burned less of Burton's 
work than had previously been 
thought, but this is no defence for 
her actions. In the end, she 
betrayed the man she loved, mak- 
ing this book a tragedy as well as 
an adventure and love story. 


Knowing . 
how to Know 


Out of It: The story of a boy 
who went to bed with a 
headache and woke up 
three years later 

by Simnn Hattenstune 

2 m >pp. Sceptre. £12.99 

ickness stories am be 

compelling. Out of It, 

. Hiinciwtonc’s 

' ' “’i 'Ts autobiograpltical account 
of childhood illness, is interesting 
partly because it describes the 
symptoms of a rare condition, but 
linwuy because ft re-creates the 
child who experienced it. 

At the age of nine, he fell ill with 
a snrc throat and a temperature. 

He became lethargic and stopped 
eating. .Antibiotics did not help. 

Aft or a while he developed a con- 
sUuU headache and nausea. In 
spile of his symptoms, he was 
labelled a malingerer and sent to 
MV A pvvrhiatrisL His mother was 
suspected of being a “neurotic' 
wfe) bad projected an illiies* onto 
her sou A s a result cither ofhis ill- 
ness. or of the antidepressant he 
was Liking, he developed urinary 
retention and had id stand for 
hours trying to empty his bladder. 

H is illness got worse until he 
regresssed to eating mashed 
banana from a baby's cup .and 
playing with baby's fan's. After a 



Simon Hattenstone .. . 
revenge was sweet 

long delay when everyone except 
h& mother had written him off as a 
troublemaker, a neurosurgeon 
diagnosed viral encephalitis. 
Although his Obiess had been rec- 
ognized, recovery was slow. The 

acceptance by others that he was 

ffl and w*a“’Bleddy malingerer’ 
in the words ofhis father’s best 
friend, prompts the sweet revenge: 


“Ecstasy is a streptococcal infec- - 
tion, not just any old streptococcal 
infection, but a malignant, nastier- 
than-thou infection, a killer infec- 
tion, an infection to die for. I 
couldn't believe my luck, I was in 
seventh and eighth and ninth 
heaven, reaBy truly madly fucking 
ill, and no Barry, and no Reg and 
no mealy-mouthed bastard rela- 
tive could deny it-* 

The boy Simon is utterly plausi- 
ble, becoming his own Seventies 
creation — a foe-stone ten- year- 
old in platform shoes, flares and a 
wig. Heseeks refuge from illness 

by making himself magnificently 
' knowledgable about prog re s si ve 
rock. Poring over NME and 
Melody Maker, he casts aside the 
passions ofhis early childhood, 
Slade and Sweet, for the more 
sophisticated delights of Pink 
Floyd's Dark Side of the Moon, 

The whole book is peppered with 
references that anyone who was a 
child in the Seventies will instantly 
recognize, lfyou ever wore so 
much as a tartan match-strap in 
the playground, this book wiQ 
bring back waves of nostalgia fora 
1 certain Scottish band, whose 
trousers have yet to see a fashion 
renaissance. 

As he recovers, Simon is sent to 
a "special school" to ease himself 
back into normal childhood. The 


school consists ofa mixture of chil- 
dren with learning disabilities and 
older children on probation for 
various crimes, or with behav- 
ioural problems. It seems like giv- 
ing rollerskates to someone with a 
broken leg and telling them to get 
on with it. Simon is milled a 
“roong" and a “spastic" and has his 
head flushed down a toilet full of 
diarrhoea, but somehow manages 
to adapt and finds himself crying 
when he leaves. 

At the end of the book, there is 
an epilogue bv Hattenstone's 
mother. She gives a beautifully 
I dear description of die onset ofhis 
illness and its symptoms, which 
complements die more rumbus- 
tious first-person narrative ofher 
son. Hattenstone successfully re- 
imagines what it is like to be a 
child, angry and impotent in the 
face of disbelief, but also resource- 
ful and curious. The boy Simon has 
an overwhelming sense of injustice 
and an understandably low opin- 
ion of doctors. As his mother con- 
cludes: "Those who helped our 
son, not necessarily with dever- 
ness, but with kindness and humfl- j 
ity, well never forget Ordinary 
people who recognised suffering j 
whether it had a name or not" 


j Hatrie* Stewart Is a Senior House Officer 
( m Psychiatry at a London hospital. 
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John Redmond on Seamus Heaney, 
scribe, seer and teacher 

A lesson 
in verse 


Opened Ground: Poems 
1966-1996 

by Seamus Heaney 
478pp, Faber, £20hbk, 

£1239 pbk 

D escribed by its author 
as about halfway 
between a Collected 
and a Selected Poems, 
Seamus Heaney’s new 
book concludes in a slightly 
unusual way with a lecture, "Cred- 
iting Poetry* which be delivered 
on receiving the Nobd Prize in 
1995. Heaney justifies its inclusion 
by pointing out that “the ground 
covered in the lecture is ground 
originally opened by the poems 
which here precede it*. 

The lecture also appropriately 
draws attention to the time 
Heaney has spent —at school, at 
university, and fhrongh his critical 
works — as an educator. What has 
been true ofhis life outside his 
poetry, is also true, to a luge 
degree, of the poetry. Like one of 
his most significant influences, 
Robert Frost, Heaney conceives of 
poetry as a work of knowing; 

Craft teachers — thatebers, 
blacksmiths — men who kept spe- 
cialised knovriedge on behalf of 
their community, fiD Heaneys first 
two collections. Another exem- 
plary figure he invoked was the 
diviner, whose role hedprietiy par- 
alleled with that of the poet: "The 
rod jerked with precise convul- 
sions, / Spring water suddenly 
broadcasting / Through a green 
hazel its secret stations* 

Drawing knowledge out of the 
earth — this was the central ani- 
mating metaphorfor Heaney’s 
poetry until well into his middle 
period. As Opened Grounff demon- 
strates, his early voice, which articu- 
lated this metaphor with a naive 

openness, gave way to a more 

sophisticated placing of the narra- 
tor to one side of the poem, so that 
the reader could be hgpt offhalance. 

Heaney's many gifts, which he 
fully deployed around this time 
included unusually close powers of 1 
observation, a wide and brilliantly 
manipulated vocabulary, a slow, 
robust sense of rhythm and a 
remarkable psychological acuity. 

He had, too, an abiding fasrina- 
tion with utensils. Apart from 
many other things, this book com- 
prises an enormous inventory of 
tools — trowels, forks, brashes, 
irons, lathes; objects sensed, 
imagined and filtered through 
their multiple possible uses, 
sometimes including their 
potential as weapons. 

Most of these instruments 
require manipulation by hand. 
Heaney's ability to evoke the tex- 
ture of things (he is very much the 
doubter who must put his hand in 
the wound) is linked to his sense of 
touch. Coldness, wetness, weight 
are often key ingredients ofhis 
descriptions. When Heaney grasps 
a pitchfork oratelepbone, it allows 
him to identify with those others 


who have wielded it Characteristi- 
cally, happiness is pictured as a 
customary task with customary’ 
tods which is performed at an 
almost unconscious level — some- 
thing like the trance-like state 
from which he has described his 
best poetry as being gleaned. ' 
Heaney's recent poetry, in See- 
ing Things and The Spirit Level, 
has seemed to fell victim to bis 
own enlightenment. Having 
broadened his sensibility to 
include not only Irish but Euro- 
pean history; not only Irish but 
Classical mythology, the ladders of 
self-education have fallen away 
and the poetry has lacked a sense 
of purpose. Upright, dignified and 
ethical, his work has filled up with 
good advice, mainly aimed at him- 
self so that he now seems to be 
producing model cultural docu- 
ments rather than great poems. 

Celebrity has also taken its toll. 
A poem from The Spirit Level, 
describing his encounter with an 
IRA man in 1979. opens with the 
phrase “The following for the 
record* — as ifhe were in the mid- 
dle of an. interview, an indication 



Seamus Heaney . ■ ■ educator 

as to how the incidentals offeme 

have become part ofthe work. 
Although the media greatly 
admire Heaney, he is dearly not at 
home m a media culture which is 
fractious where he would be placa- 
tory, secondhand where he would 
be original, and spectacular where 
he would be visionary. 

While his recent collections 
have probably been over-repre- 
sented in this book, it nevertheless 
contains nearly all the major 
poems from his great period 
through Wintering Out, North, 
FiddWork and Station Island, the 
poems which easily established 
him among the first dozen poets in 
Eng l is h this century. For those 
who don't want to buy the individ- 
ual collections. Opened Ground 
provides a dear contour profile of 
Heaney's career, from its hinter- 
land beginnings, through the sum- 
mits ofthe seventies and eighties, 
and hack down to the more mod- 
est heights of recent years. 

If you would fflee to order a discount 
paperback copy of Opened Ground at 
£9-99 ff 99p postage) can the Gua’dian 
Culture Shop tan 0500 6001 02. 
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“Teeming with 
sycophants and thick 
with double dealing” 


Guardian 
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One hundred years ago a boy was bom to a poor Jewish family. He bunked off school, stole bagels — 
and then George Gershwin went and wrote the soundtrack of the century. By John Fordham 


The matzoh ball Mozart 



•show seemed to 
: gone on for half a 
lifetime. People were 
yawning, locking at 
watches, even chanc- 
ing the Manhattan 
snowstorm and leaving. A pro- 
gramme ofjazz, rag and pop classics 
had been put together without 
regard for symmetry or sta mina . An 
Experiment In Modem Music could 
have been sold out ten times oven 
But as the hours passed, the packed 
house of flappers, gossip writers, 
opera stars, N ew York glitterati and 
Tin Plan Alley chancers — a crowd in 
which the showbiz hacks had even 


identified Sergey Rachmaninoff 
looked like the exasperated rictirns 
afasting. Paul Whiteman, the con- 
ductor, was close to tears. 

Ayoung man with aquiline fea- 
tures took the stage for the 25th 
item. Ross Gorman, Whiteman's 
clarinettist, began a soft, shimmer- 
ing trill that suddenly erupted into a 
wailing run ofhigh, whooping notes 
that sounded like wheeling 
seabirds. The audience forgot its 
ennui. Roaring orchestral themes 
clamoured like the New York traffic, 
or fell awayto melancholy bar- 
room whispers. It was February 12, 
1924, at Manhattan’s Aeolian HaH 


The occasion was the premiere of 
Rhapsody In Blue. 

Emotions had been stretched in 
many more ways than the audi- 
ences patience. George Gershwin, 
who played piano, admitted later 
that he had been lost in tears, barely 
aware of what he was doing for 
stretches ofhis own solo, and the 
same had gone for Paul Whiteman. 

The tension wasn't surprising. 
The concert had been sold like the 
Second Coming; but its centrepiece 
had been composed from start to 
finish by Gershwin in the month 
before foe show, hoots of railroad 
impressionism scribbled on train 
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rides, cut-and-paste operations on 
his voluminous scrapbook of musi- 
cal ideas, fragments concocted 
whilejamming at foe piano at 
parties, and prefaced by a reshuffle 
of foe jazz-meets-klezmer darineL 
“I heard it as a sort of musical kalei- 
doscope of America,' Gershwin said 
later. “Ofour vast melting pot of 
our incomparable national pep, our 
bhies, our metropolitan madness." 

Rhapsody was foe zenith of the 
“Jazz Age", whose fuse had been ht 
by Whiteman. A former classical 
violinist Whiteman was a sharp 

businessman, but his urbanity con- 
cealed a missionary zeal — to bring 
together European music and foe 
hot improvisatory urgency ofjazz. 
In 1922 he met Gershwin, by now 
working on a long-running Broad- 
way revue, George Whites Follies, 
fronted by WC Fields, and found a 
sympathetic listener for his dreams 
of a symphonic music that could be 
embraced by both high society and 
foe street 

Gershwin idly fold Whiteman 
that one day he'd trywriting an 
extended jazz-flavoured work for a 
big orchestra — and then he forgot 
about it But Whiteman had got big 
byrememberingthingstikethatHe 
had heard some Gershwin songs 
performed byfoe soprano Eva 
GaulthieronabiH including Bartok 
and Purcefl. So he booked the Aeo- 
lian Hall, wrote the highflying guest 
Kst and announced foe premiere of 
a Gershwin jazz concerto. The only 
thing he didn't do was tefl Gershwin, 
who learned about it from foe New 
York Tribune. That was mid-Janu- 
ary. The concert was on February 12. 
The gauntlet had been thrown 
down, and Gecsbwin — a street 
tough from the Lower East Side — 
was never one to run away. 

Theyear after Rhapsody had 
bridged foe chasm between Amer- 
ica's undervalued folk forms and its 

respectfully imported ones, Gersh- 
win said, “True music must repeat 
foe thought and aspirations of foe 
people and foe time. My people are 

Americans. My time is today.” 

George Gershwins centenary 
celebrations have been going cat all 
over foe world this year, though the 
much-delayed and much-rewritten 
Martin Scorsese movie, Mine, still 
waits in the wings. Gershwin s 
works have now entered theclassi- 

mertime and It Ain’t Necessarily So 
have crossed couird ess genres. 

There was nothing in his back- 
ground to suggest such greatness. 
He was bom Yaoob Gershovitz on 
September 26, 1898, foe second of 
four children bom to Russian Jew- 
ish emigres Morris Gershovitz and 
Rose Bruskin. 

Morris arrived in New York with 
nothing beyond foeaddressofan 
unde that — the story goes — he 
kept in his hat The hat blew into 
foe water as he ran to foe ship's rail 


to marvd at the Statue ofTiberty. 

Lost and brake, Morris Ger- 
shovitz won his first American meal 
in a card game and slept his first 
night in an alley before he found foe 
unde, a string of jobs, and eventu- 
ally love and femilv life with Rose 
Bruskin. Gershovitz became Ger- 
sh via, which Morris and bis eldest 
son Ira preferred George chose 
Gershwin. Ira was bookish, George 
a tearaway who plagued his teach- 
ers. But there was a route to foe soul 
of foe toughest kid in the neigh- 
bourhood, though it took awhile for 
foe nickel to drop. 

George Gershwin dropped that 
nickdhimsel£when he was six — 
into amechankal piano in a street 
arcade. To his astonishment he 
heard Russian virtuoso Anton 
Rubinstein playing his composition 
Melody in F, the most entrancing 
sound, be was later to recall, he had 
ever encountered in his young life. 

Threeyears passed before foe 
same thing happened again, and in 
bunking out of school George 
Gershwin nearly missed it But he 
was still within earshot when seven- 
year-old Maxie Rosenzweig, the son 
of foe local barber, began to play 
Dvorak's Harmonique on the violin, 
and this time Gershwin knew it 
wasn't an experience he could 
return to foe back burner. 

Gershwin waited for Rosenzweig 
after school in foe rain, but the 
violinist had left by another exit and 
didn't show. He went to Maxie’s 
house but he wasn't there. The 
Rosenzwejgs however, could see the 
worst kid on the block was serious. 

In 1910 Ira, Gershwin was given a 
piano by his parents, but it was 
George who was able to find foe hit 
tunes of the day on it He was 
quickly given lessons, hated exer- 
cises tftlt learned pieces way above 
his age with enthusiastic inaocu- 
racy, and was crucially taught by a 
man who knew he was a natural — 
Charles Hambitzer, grandson of 
Tsar Nicholas Ik court violinist 

As he studied, Gershwin began, 
tentatively, to compose. Only the 
world got in his way. Alongwith a 


little inventive panhandling and 
shoplifting for bagels on foe Lower 
East Side streets, the teenage 
Gershwin worked in his fathers 
restaurants (which he haled), and 
(much more to his taste) played 
piano at a mountain resort in the 
summer vacations. 

Morris was so keen that his son 
should graduate from the kitchen to 
the bookkeeping that he enrolled 
him at a school of commerce, but at 
15, Gershwin dropped out. As it 
happened, Morris went bankrupt, 
but by then George had met Moses 
Gumble, who worked for foe 
Jerome H Remick music publish- 
ing company. Gumble paid him 
more than three times what he was 
earning in the family business to 
work as a song phigger. Scores of 
them sat in aibides with pianos in 
foe crowded brownstones that 
occupied Tin Pan Alley — 28th 
Street, off5fo Avenue. 

S ong pluggers were 

salesmen. They were 
there to convince 
cynical bandleaders 
that they couldn’t live 
without foe pub- 
lishers latest sheet music in their 
act. George Gershwin became not 
only foe youngest song pi ugger on 
The Alley, but also the best. By 1917, 
when he was 19 , Gershwins fledg- 
ling compositions were good 
enough to get him employment as a 
salaried composer to foe Harms 
music publishing house. That year 
he wrote a piece of minstrel-show 
nostalgia for lost homelands on a 
bus-ride along Riverside Drive, 
finishing it at home with the 
encouragement of the poker players 
in his apartment. Some have said 
Swanee could have referred to a 
village in Russia as easily as foe 
Deep South, a jazz- Jewish confes- 
sion with a lullaby beneath. Two 
years later it was picked up by Al 
Jolson, sold two million copies in its 
first year, and made the unknown 
young composer rich overnight. 

Gershwin followed it with a 
frothy foil-length musical called La 
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La Lucille, and for the next five 
years wrote foe music for foe 
George White Scand a ls revue show. 
In \922 he offered the show a 
mawkish one-act opera called Blue 
Mon day which ran for just one 
night Brother Iras lyrics, later to be 
a cornerstone of the Gershwin story, 
also appeared in another long 
Gershwin feature for White, called 
Stairway To Paradise. 

Then came Rhapsody In Blue, 
and foe embrace of foe arts estab- 
lishment, first in New York and 
then around foe world. The speed 
with which the piece had been 
produced, and Gershwins relative 
inexperience, had dearly imparted 
both fire and instability to it — and 
some disliked, and still dislike, its 
episodes erfbrashness. Butit sealed 
Gershwin's reputation as a com- 
poser of depth, imagination and a 
thrilling new vocabulary. 

With Ira now regularly providing 
lyrics to frequently daft plots 
intended mainly as star vehicles, 
George wrote successful musicals 
for the Astaires, WC Fields, Jimruy 
Durante, Fannie Brice and Bob 
Hope. Butin 1930 Girl Crazy, with 
Ethel Merman delivering I Got 
Rhythm, confirmed how classy foe 
idiom could really get. Tbe same 
year Gershwin went to Hollywood. 

Through foe thirties, impelled by 
his own expanding horizons and 
the troubled world around him, he 
moved toward deeper, more 
ambiguous and richly textured 
music and — with Ira — toward a 
sharper satirical edge. After several 
attempts at full-length opera, 
Gershwin finished Pbrgy And Bess 
in 1935. and though it initially 
played to mixed reviews, it became 
one of the most respected and 
enduring ofhis works. 

George Gershwin continued to 
work at full stretch into 1937, but 
his concentration began to be 
affected by blinding headaches and 
dizziness. He had been used to 
burning the candle at both ends, to 
partying and sexual adventure, but 

his stamina was foiling him. 

Early in that year, foe doctors 
found nothing to account for his 
symptoms, but he went into a coma 
on July 9, and exploratory surgery 
discovered a brain tumour. Gersh- 
wins reputation was by now so high 
that the White House summoned 
foe Navy to bring a bruin surgeon 
from vacation to tend to him. The 
composer died before he got there, 
on July 1L two months from his 
39th birthday. 

“His was a new American music." 
said Ira, after his brothers dentil. 

His was a modem ire that reflected 
foe world \re live i n ns excitingly :1s 
foe headline in today's newspaper." 

On hearing ofhis death, the 
novelist John O’Hara, in a line that 
might have come from a Gershwin 
musical, simply said; “1 don't haw 
to believe it if I don't want to." 
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Old Trafford’s colossus confronts times of Sky-high expectations 



The populist Ferguson . . . ‘at Manchester United you become one of them, you think like a supporter, suffer like a supporter 1 


Ferguson holds the loyalty 
card as stakes keep rising 

As Manchester United meet the champions tomorrow Roy Collins assesses their manager’s enduring qualities 







A SKELETON im- 
plausibly clad in 
bright red pyjama* 
thi* week tumbled 
just ns implausibly 
out of .Alex Foryu son's cup- 
board, which most people had 
always assumed contained 
only mothballs and several 
immaculately tailored 
blazers. 

A television documentary 
revealed how Ferguson, in a 
pre-enactment of the behav- 
iour of some of hts future 
Manchester United players, 
once turned up drunk in a 
hotel bar, wearing those red 
pyjamas, shouting and bawl- 
ing at all around him. The in- 
cident occurred on a pre-sea- 
son tour in 1969 after 
Ferguson, then a Rangers 
player, had phoned home to 
be told by his wife Cath that 
the club had issued a state- 
ment saying he would never 
play Tor them again. 

The image will have sat in- 
credulously with Old Tr afford 
fans, nut to mention former 

United players such as Nor- 
man Whiteside and Paul 
McGrath who were sold be- 
cause of their fondness for a 
drink. To them Ferguson was 
bom a middle-aged martinet 
In a padded Unibru tup zipped 
up to the neck, prowling fife's 
touchlines railing at those un- 
able to meet his standards in 
anything from sobriety to 
timekeeping. 

But what provoked Fergu- 
son to that Gazrn-siylw non- 
frontatiun with the bottle was 
not so much self-pity that the 
club of his boyhood dreams 
ected him but the manner in 
which they had gone about it. 


To him. Rangers were guilty 
of the most unpardonable 
crime: disloyalty. 

Any number or friends, 
whether they first encoun- 
tered Ferguson inside the 
school gates or on his arrival 
in Manchester, will testify to 
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‘I thought I was 
a good player 
and scored 
goals. But I 
never won the 
things I wanted 
to win and that 
shaped me’ 


his loyalty. Hugh McQvan- 
ney, who is writing the man’s 
autobiography and is so deco- 
rated himself that the term 
ghost writer does not ap- 
proach adequacy, says: "One 
or the most impressive thing- g 
about Alex is the way he 
keeps friends, some of them 
from primary school days.” 

Many of those friends are 
also from outside football, 
which can help broaden the 
Ferguson perspective at times 
of crisis when most football 
men cannot see beyond the 
white lines. It was one of 
these friends. Richard Green- 
bury, who helped him make 
his decision after the Eric 
Cantona kung-fu incident 

three years ago. 

He told Ferguson: "Remem- 
ber what I told you about 
John McEnroe. On the court 
he was an absolute beast but 
outside the court he was a 
really charming man.” Fergie 
reflected on the advice and 
admitted: “When I came to 
think of It, Cantona had never 
been any bother off the 
pitch.” 

Ferguson has sometimes 
defended hts players to the 
point of self-ridicule, once de- 
scribing Roy Keane as "the 
most victimised player in the 
game". But Glenn Hoddle 
would benefit from practising 
Ferguson's belief that play- 
ers, like friends and relations, 
should only hear home truths 
at home. 

He is not one who believes 
in extending friendship be- 
yond the dressing-room door. 
He says: “I believe that an ap- 
proach of “you're the players. 
I'm the manager' works best 


They don't have to say, ‘Boss, 
would you and your wife like 
to come for dinner?* I've 
known that and there's noth- 
ing wrong with it, but I think 
it makes for a far better 
relationship if we have our 
own social lives.” 

He does sometimes join in 
the players’ card school, 
though they may think twice 
about asking him again after 
hearing the claims of Fergu- 
son’s brother Martin, who 
says: "He used to cheat all the 
time, though he would tell 
you different He once had 
five pontoons in a row and 
told me he wasnae cheating.” 

Ferguson would probably 
Insist he was just giving him- 
self an edge, which all good 

managers attempt to do. "Get 
it flooded" was his instruc- 
tion to a disbelieving 
groundsman before the 
second leg of United's Euro- 
pean Cup quarter-final 
against Monaco at Old Traf- 
ford last season. He believed 
that the stamina of the Mo- 
naco players, who play on a 
rock-hard pitch at home, 
would be tested by softer 
conditions. 

But If Monaco were unable 
to walk on water, nor on that 
occasion were United, manag- 
ing only a 1-1 draw which 
meant their elimination on 
the away goaL 

Men who remain as loyal to 
their friends as Ferguson 
tend to be as faithful to their 
roots. Thus Ferguson, who on 
a reported £800,000 a year has 
become wealthy enough to in- 
dulge in the sport of kings, 
remembered his own, and his 
father's, days in the Glasgow 


shipyards when he bought his 
first racehorse. He named it 
Queensland Star, alter a ship 
which his father helped to 
build. 

Ferguson says: “I’ve often 
thought about the periods in 
my life that changed me and 
the drive has to be shaped in 
your youth. When we were 
brought up, you had to get to 
work on time and work hard 
or you 'didn't have a job. 

“I wasn't a particularly suc- 
cessful footballer, though I 
thought I was a good player in 
a team and scored goals. But I 
never won the things I 
wanted to win and that 
shaped me. You get an oppor- 
tunity to put that right as a 
manager, and Scotsmen who 
leave the country have a great 
sense of pride of who they are 
and want to do welL There is 
a sense of duty to do well for 
your country and yourself.” 

The story of Fteigie in his 
red pyjamas may indicate 
that history is about to repeat 
itself Rangers had only Just 
been taken over by Davie 
White, who did not get on 
with Ferguson. Now United 
are in the process of being 
bought by Sky television and 
those who put two and 
£623 million together may 
come up with the equation: 
United + Murdoch = United - 
Ferguson. 

There have been fenciftil 
rumours this week as United 
prepared for Barcelona on 
Wednesday and Arsenal 
tomorrow that Ferguson 

might leave for Juventus, 
where his pursuit of the Euro- 
pean Cup would be diluted 
from Holy Grail to a routine 


target. And if there was a 
smidgin of truth in reports 
that Murdoch’s men have 
been trying to sign a Japa- 
nese player behind his back, 
there would already be a trail 
of skid marks le ading from 
his former parking bay at The 
Clift 1 training ground. 

Those closest to Ferguson 
believe It would take some 
unprecedentedly appalling 
treatment to drive him 'Gram a 
job with which he h as become 
synonymous, an honour that 
seemed unlikely to be be- 
stowed oo any manager after 
the late Sir Matt Busby. 

Ferguson, you see. had be- 
come hopelessly attached to 
■United long before the mirror 
on the wall had begun to flat- 
ter him. 

Back in 1989, not yet three 
years into the job and lookin g 
as though he might be faring 
the sack, he told a friend: 
"Every time someone looks at 
me, I feel 1 have betrayed that 

man 

“But that's only because 
you care, care about the 
people who support you. At 
Manchester United you be- 
come one of them, you think 
like a supporter, suffer like a 
supporter.” 

like every other supporter, 
he has suffered most in 
Europe where, he says: “You 
are looking for what is going 
to trip you up, you are look- 
ing for the demons." 

Ferguson will continue' to 
seek to destroy them on the 
field of play, despite the 
voices which whisper that he 
Should be looking for demons 
among the putative new suits 
in the boardroom. ‘ 
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Football 


Veteran 
Seaman in 
battle to 
save career 


Joe Bernstein on 

the England and 
Arsenal goalkeeper 
under fire for recent 
performances 

C ERTAIN words be- 
long together, such 
as "cultured left foot" 
or "exquisite chip”. 
Think of David Seaman and 
"phlegmatic Yorks hire man" 
springs to mind. His way of 
coping with the pressure of 
top-flight football such as the 
visit of Manchester United 
tomorrow is usually a Lazy 
grin followed by a laugh 
resembling a rumbling 
volcano. 

A keen fisherman, he is 
usually more animated on the 
river hank than in a penalty 
shoot-out. But age Is present- 
ing more of a challenge for 
the Arsenal and England goal- 
keeper than a generation of 
international centre-forwards 
ever could. 

Rather than celebrating his 
35th birthday today he is 
likely to wince at another 
digit on his mileage clock, 
given questionable recent 
performances and the criti- 
cism that followed. 

After two years of hero-wor- 
ship and A-llst celebrity 
status after Euro 96. doubts 
are emerging. Why did he not 
come out and claim the cor- 
ner from which Lens scored 
their last-minute equaliser 
against .Arsenal on Wednes- 
day night? And why did he 
look so unce rtain in Sweden 
this month when England lost 
their opening European 
Championship qualifier? 
Seaman shows no signs of 



Seaman . . . 35 today 


being deeply affected by his 
min i-slump. And he does not 
want to talk about It, al- 
though others do. 

Alex Manninger. the young 
Austrian who deputised for 
him last season and did not 

concede a goal, is impatient 
Arsenal’s lacklustre start to 
the camp ai g n, five draws in a 
row, is hardly the stuff of 
champions. And. given a 
straight choice, fans are mut- 
tering that they would rather 
keep Manninger than the 
jnan who holds the record 
number of appearances for an 
Arsenal goalkeeper, passing 
Jack Kelsey’s 352 last year. 

The manager Arsene 
Wenger la loyal, for now, but 
is too forward-thinking to torn 
down a big-money offer for 
Seaman from Italy unless be is 
convinced this is a temporary 
blip in form rather than a long- 
term decline. 

“It doesn’t matter how good 
your team Is, if you can't rely 
on your keeper you simply 
won’t succeed,” Wenger says. 
“Seaman didn't have a good 
game for England against 
Sweden,” he admits, but adds: 
“I can only judge him on what 
he does for Arsenal and he’s 
played well for us. The criti- 
cism has been undeserved.” 

The performances of the age- 
ing Arsenal back four over the 
past couple of years is a warn- 
ing not to discard proven win- 
ners too early. Given that goal- 
keepers last longer — Dino 
Zoff and Peter Shilton ap- 
peared in the World Cup after 
40 — the question marie is not 
against Seaman’s physical ca- 
pabilities but whether be cares 
pftnMg h to train Tiinmalf into a 
stupor just for the privilege of 
physical batterings from 
young, powerful strikers. 

Shilton, whose determina- 
tion to stay No. 1 was never in 
doubt, says: “A goalkeeper 
isn't going to get any better at 
35, but if he is dedicated and 
determined to carry on there 
is no reason why he shouldn’t 
stay at a very high ieveL 
“ Goalkeepers can have bad 
patches, however old they 
are. This isn’t an age thing, 
it’s just a loss of form that can 
happen at any time- And it is 
more a mental rather than 
physical thing about how well 
someone can bounce back.” 

Seaman is at his best under 
fire, as shown by his out- 
standing form in the season 
which followed Nayim’s goal 
from the halfway line in the 
1995 European Cup Winners’ 
Cup final. And if he can blow 
away the doubters like the 35 
candles on his cake, the rum- 
bling volcano laugh Is liable 
to become an eruption. 


Gregory given 
longer contract 


Peter White 


J OHN GREGORY has 
been rewarded for reviv- 
ing Aston Villa’s for- 
tunes, with a contract until 
the summer of 2002. The man- 
ager, who succeeded Brian 
Little in February, can expect 
to earn at least £500.000 a year 
and more if he leads Villa to 
the Premiership title or cup 
success. 

Gregory left his £75,000-a- 
year job as manager of 
Wycombe Wanderers to take 
charge of Villa when they 
were 15th In the table, and 
not only staved off the threat 
or relegation but guided them 
into the Uefa Cup. This sea- 
son he has taken them to the 
top. unbeaten going into 
today's match at Leeds. 

“I am delighted I shall be 
here at least until 2002 ,” be 
said. "I do not want to move 
and this gives me the 
opportunity to plan ahead. I 
signed my first Villa contract 
on the understanding I would 
be offered a better one If I 
could handle the job. The di- 
rectors have honoured that 
agreement.” 

Villa’s Uefa Cup opponents, 
Stromsgodset. have sacked 


their coach Dag Vldar Kris- 
toffersen, who has been in 
charge of the Norwegian part- 
timers for six years. Stroms- 
godset came close to causing 
an upset when they led 2-0 at 
Villa Park in the first leg on 
Tuesday before losing 3-2 to 
three goals in the final eight 
minutes. 

Joe Kinnear. aiming to 
build on Wimbledon's fine 
start this season by signing 
the Port Vale winger Gareth 
Ainsworth and the AIK Stock- 
holm and Sweden defender 
Johan Mjallby, has offered 
£1.5 million fbr each. 

Port Vale are trying to hold 
on to Ainsworth and Leeds 
and Sheffield Wednesday are 
Interested in Mjallby, who 
scored Sweden’s winner 
against England two weeks 
ago. 

Paolo Di Canto’s agents 
plan to talk with the Wednes- 
day chairman Dave Richards 
aru i manager Danny Wilson 
next week in an attempt to 
resolve the Italian's future. 

Di Canto and Benito Car- 
bone appeared to bear the 
brunt of Wilson’s outburst 
after his side’s inept perfor- 
mance in the 1-0 home defeat 
by Cambridge United in the 
Worthington Cup this week. 


FA Cup First qualifying round 



Carry on playing Brian Wakefield, left, and David Harrison, Casuals* secretary and chairman, take on Old Mutual, of Cape Town, this week martwahcles 

Corinthian in sporting values 
but not all that casual in action 


Jeremy Alexander on the off-field threat to the on-field revival 
of perhaps the most illustrious name in English amateur football 


W ORTHING will not 
be the first side to 
go to King 
George’s Field in 
Tolworth, Surrey, wondering 
what to expect. They play Co- 
rinthian Casuals in an FA 
Cup first qualifying-round tie 
today and stories abound 
about the way these chaps 
play the game, especially 
when it comes to penalties. 

For the record, they do not 
miss them on purpose though 
twice, when they have con- 
ceded them, their goalkeeper 
has vacated his line in the 
name of perceived justice. 

Nor will any of the home 
side be an old boy of Eton, 
Charterhouse or Westminster 
— which was the exclusive 
founding stipulation of the 
original Casuals half of the 
club in 1883. But Worthing 
may be surprised that they 
play in the FA Cup at all. Rule 
7 of the Corinthians, founded 
in 1882, stated: “The dub 
shall not .compete for any 
challenge cup or any prizes erf 
any description whatsoever.” 

The two strands joined up as 
Corinthian Casuals in May 
1939, each with a distinguished 
past there were nine Corinthi- 
ans in the Eng l and team that 
drew l-l with Scotland in 1886; 
in 1927. five years after decid- 
ing to compete in the Cup. they 
led the First Division leaders 
Newcastle into the last 14 min- 
utes, only to lose 3-1; and in 
1936 the Casuals won the Ama- 
teur Cup. 

Two years ago. as if to en- 
dorse their founding beliefs 
against commercialism, they 
redefined their aims: to pro- 
mote fhlr play and sportsman- 
ship and to play competitive 
football at the highest level 
possible while remaining 


strictly amateur. It has not 
been easy. 

In fact it is remarkable 
they have red aimed their 
place in the Isthmian League. 
The Casuals were . founder 
members in I905but when the 
league ruled out ground-shar- 
ing in 1983-84 the Corinthian 
Casuals, nomadic for years, 
moved to the Spartan League 
— still above the Greek salt — 
and went home-hunting. 

The demise of Tolworth was 
their salvation. They took over 
the club’s debts (£18,000). &A 
acres and a half-finished dub- 
house in 1988. improved facili- 
ties by voluntary labour and 
£50.000 in loans, and their star 
rose again. 

There is a limit to how far it 
can go, however. As Trevor 
Waller, their manager, says: 
“You probably see more 
scouts here than anywhere. 
We’re a shop window" — or a 
cherry-pickers’ orchard, with 
young home-grown players 
maturing nicely, being paid 
nothing and ripe for pick- 
your-own and pay-a-llttle. 

The dub does not begrudge 
the departures, respecting am- 
bition and knowing that talent 
has its price. Their best-known 
schoolboy product, Andy Gray, 
went on to Dulwich. Crystal 
Palace and England. 

The growing starts early. 
The club has 12 sides from 
under-ios to under-iss. Six of 
last year’s youth team now 
play in the First XL Waller is 
a qualified coach of the 
renowned Dutch Coerver 
method and one of a number 
of ageing semi-professionals 
who, in decline, have recog- 
nised a dub where they can 
go on, as the secretary Brian 
Wakefield puts It, “playing 
with like-minded people”. 


And they do go on. Wake- 
field. a member of the I960 
Rome Olympics squad, still 
keeps goal for the veteran- 
studded side that plays 30-odd 
games a season against 
schools. The chairman David 
Harrison, deputy editor of 
Panor ama , is another regular, 
two years older at 65. They 
first played together at 
Oxford 45 years ago. 

Sometimes the foams have 
a goalkeeper and back four 
averaging 60 and still hold 
their own. "Provided you 
have two or three runners 
and all of you can hold the 
hall, you can make the boys 
chase.” says Tony Slade, a 
cub of 60. They recently went 
4-1 down and drew 5-5. Gra- 


ham Pearce, a Cup finalist 
with Brighton, is one enjoy- 
ing his autumn there. 

In the last days of their 
greatness, in the mid-Fifties. 
the dub was a natural for 
school and university players 
in their prime. Now worth- 
while primes are spent else- 
where. so the Casuals play in 
the Isthmian Third Division, 
two levels below Worthing. 

Casuals are not quite dyed 
in the pink and chocolate 
wodL a founder member's rac- 
ing colours. The odd sending- 
off is accepted. Dissent is the 
great taboo. Financially, 
"every meeting is a crisis 
meeting," says Wakefield. 
“But we prefer to be indepen- 
dent, not sell our souL" 

Reluctantly they have 
lately sold their silver, rais- 
ing some £25.000 at auction 
for the Sheriff of London 
Shield, the first trophy the 


Corinthians played for in 
1898. They badly need all- 
weather training facilities. 

With Jimmy Hill as presi- 
dent and Trevor Brooking, a 
member of the Sports Council 
for England, writing a warm 
foreword to their jubilee bro- 
chure, they ought to have 
strong voices and sympa 
thetic ears in the right places 
as they work with Kingston 
council, with whom they have 
a dwindling lease on the 
ground, in the hope of putting 
in for a Lottery grant. 

Meanwhile, on the dub- 
house wall a framed testimo- 
nial from the Football Associ- 
ation, in the dub’s centenary 
year, offers congratulations 
on “its splendid record". A lit- 
tle grant aid might prevent It 
becoming a death certificate. 
And on the pitch, if it goes to 
penalties in a replay, there 
will be all to play for. 



Golden oldies — the Corinthians of 1920, two years hefiireiffipyirfrinpe^tft cnmpe te in the Cnp 


From Ramsbottom to Wembley 


United prepare to battle against 
the unrelenting tide of history 


Jeremy Alexander 


II OME advantage versus 
I I history is the essence of 
today’s FA Cap tie at the 
Riverside. 

Ramsbottom United, 
starting point of the Guard- 
ian’s road to Wembley, 


played their first ever FA 
Cup match a fortnight ago. 
Shildon, their opponents in 
today’s first qualifying 
round, played theirs 100 
years ago. 

Shildon had a bye in the 
preliminary round, when 
Ramsbottom drew 0-4) with 
Maine Road at home but 


won the replay 2-1. After 
that John Maher, the Rams- 
bottom secretary, said: 
“The important thing now 
is to keep the players’ feet 
on the ground.” A little bit 
of success can make anyone 
talk like a manager. 

Shildon. ntriA miles from 
Darlington and nicknamed 
the Railwaymen, were 
founded in 1890 as Shildon 
Town. Having embraced the 
town’s Rangers and Heroes 
in 1894 to become United. 


they disbanded six years 
later. They soon reformed, 
becoming Athletic before 
dropping suffixes for good 
in 1923. 

By then Stan Seymour 
had graduated through 
their ranks on his way to 
winning the Cup with New- 
castle In Wembley’s second 
Cup final in 1924. In 1951 he 
was manager of Newcastle’s 
Cop-winning side, the first 
man to achieve that double. 

Shildon ’s own Cap ex- 


ploits have never taken 
them beyond the first 
round. They have lost three 
times to Oldham and once 
each to Brentford, Lincoln 
and Scunthorpe. 

They play in the Northern 
League First Division, where 
they opened with three de- 
feats but are unbeaten in 
four games, three of them 
won. Ramsbottom’s secret 
weapon, the periodic pas- 
sage of steam trains, is un- 
likely to impress them. 


□ARY 



Nationwide League preview 


A happy new year at home beckons the Seagulls 


Jon Brodkin on how fortunes are finally 
changing for once-beleaguered Brighton 


F OR the first time in what 
must feel like a lifetime. 
Brighton fans have 
something to look forward to. 

Victory at Leyton Orient 
today would give their team 
as many wins — four — as 
they managed after seven 
months last season. More im- 
portantly, their last homeless 
Christmas Is on die horizon. 
After more than a year 



sharing with Gillingham, the 
club received confirmation 
late last month that they can 
return home to the athletics 
stadium in Withdean. A 150- 
mile round-trip will be trans- 
formed into a 1 -5-mile journey 
at a stroke. 

The revamped 6,000-seat 
ground should host its first 
game early in the new year 
and its last wi thin 30 months. 


If all goes to plan. Brighton 
will be playing in a purpose- 
built stadium by August 2001. 

"If we hadn’t gat back to 
Brighton the club might have 
folded." said their manager 
Brian Horton. "What the fens 
do on a Saturday is incredible 
but whether they could have 
kept that going if there was 
no hope of coming back I 
don’t know.” 

Horton raised a few smiles 
himself when he replaced 
Steve Gritt in February. Few 
other managers would have 
described Brighton, who were 


fighting relegation to the Con- 
ference for the second succes- 
sive season with no ground, 
no money and an uncertain 
future, as their ■‘dream job". 

But Horton, who captained 
the club to the old First Div- 
ision in the Seventies, felt he 
had come home. Except that 
the home had gone. “I remem- 
ber playing in front of 34,000 
at the Goldstone,” he said. 
“It’s not until you come back 
and have to get in your car 
and drive to Gillingham that 
you realise the problems. 

“It’s been a lot harder than 


I expected. 1 had 14 fit players 
for my first game and five or 
six of those were simply not 
good enough. I took in a cou- 
ple of free transfers and then 
over the summer I blitzed it.” 

The changes have paid divi- 
dends. Three straight wins 
lifted the club to 10 th earlier 
this month, but the difficulty 
has been maintaining the 
momentum amid shrunken 
expectations. 

"We got into the top half of 
the table and all of a sudden 
people were satisfied with 
that,” Horton said. “They see 


we’re not in the bottom two or 
three and think it’s okay. It’s 
not. With our potential we 
should be one or the 
fevourites.” 

Wolves have been saying as 
much to little effect for years. 
Today they visit Horton’s pre- 
vious club Huddersfield, the 
First Division leaders. Wolves 
welcome back Steve Bull but 
Huddersfield have doubts over 
Ben Thomley and Grant John- 
son (both groin injuries), 
Second-placed Birmingham 
are at home to Grimsby. 

Queens Park Rangers may 


restore Vinnie Jones after 
suspension as they seek their 
first league victory since 
March at home to Stockport 
County. QPR’s manager Ray 
Harford offered to step down 
’‘after Wednesday's Wor thing , 
ton Cup defeat by Cliarlton 
and may have his offer 
accepted If his team fail 
again. 

Crystal Palace are likely to 
give a league debut to the 
China captain Fan Zhlye at 
Barnsley. His compatriot and 
fellow defender Sun Jihai is 
absent because of injury. 


Baby 
in for 
a Ruud 
shock 


F IONA and Paul Dixon of 
Co Durham have three 
children: Keegan aged four 
and his sisters Beardsley, 
two, and Dalglish, one. You 
have probably guessed by 
now which team the 
parents support. 

Well, Mrs Dixon is due to 
give birth to the fourth 
member other personal 
Toon Army next week. 
Names in the frame Include: 
Given, Ketsbala, Shearer 
and . . .well, let her explain. 
“At first 1 thought Gullit 
Dixon sounded silly.” she 
says, “but now it has started 
to grow on me.” 

L AST week’s Bristol Eve- 
ning Post's Spot the Ball 
competition proved quite a 
success, as readers marked 
their crosses on a photo- 
graph of a Bristol City v Ful- 
ham game and submitted 
their 25p entry fee. 

What hopeful punters 
had not spotted, however, 
was that the competi lion 
formed part ofa reprint of 
one of the paper's old edi- 
tions contained in a nostal- 
gia supplement “Unfortu- 
nately,” explained a Post 
spokeswoman, “the closing 
date for entries was Septem- 
ber 26, 1974.” 

D AFT question of the 
week: when Paul Ince 
became the sixth player to 
be sent off for England, why 
was It different from the 
previous five? The others al 1 
happened In June. 

A PPARENTLY London’s 
#%socccr- theme restau- 
rant is to sponsor a seminar 
for the top non-league div- 
ision. It will be called the 
Football Football Football 
Conference Conference (or 
so says Graham Hotter of 
Eastbourne). 

Crank McAvennie. the 
■ former Celtic and West 
Hamstriker, is currently 
plying his trade for the Hat 
and Feathers In the Consett 
Sunday League. Last Sunday 
morning a rare crowd of 
over 100 turned out to see 
him. only he did not torn up. 

The most popular excuses 
for this kin d of thing at this 
level of the game centre on 
the unreliability of alarm 
clocks and cars. But McAv- 
ennie broke new ground: he 
had missed the last flight 
from London the previous 
day after presenting tro- 
phies at the West Ham v Liv- 
erpool game. 

AFTER morning training 
#^yesterday. a fan asked 
David Jones if he thought 
Southampton would go 
down. “Ob. it’s far too early 
to talk about relegation,” he 
replied. “Try me again after 
lunch.” 

IDDLESBROUGH fans 
are holding a meeting 
at noon today in the town’s 
Cleveland Trades Union 
Centre to support the cam- 
paign to free David Shay ler, 
the former MIS agent cur- 
rently in a French Jail 
awaiting extradition to 
Britain to fece charges of 
revealing state secrets. 

Shay tor’s credentials as a 
Middlesbrough fan are ex- 
emplary. He was arrested 
on August 8 in a Parisian 
cafe while watching Boro 
on television playing the 
Italian side Empoli In a pre- 
season friendly. 

Southampton were 

^9not alone in getting a 
hammering at St James' 

Park last Saturday. When 
Newcastle scored the third 
of their four goals, the 
ground’s PA announcer 

Barry Wallace credited it to 
Alan Shearer, thus complet- 
ing the England striker’s 
hat-trick. 

As a result bookmakers at 
the ground coughed up an 
estimated four-figure pay- 
out on that bet. Only later 
did it emerge that it was ac- 
tually an own-goal by Scott 
Marshall. 

“Normally I have the ben- j 
eflt ofa slow-motion 
replay.” said Barry, “but 
there was a power failure so 
I had to go on. what 1 so w 
“We took a hammering.” 
admitted a bookies’ 
spokesman. 

“About time,” said a 
punter. 

O THER daft quiz ques- 
tion of the week: Which 
is the only one of the 92 
league clubs whose name 
contains none of the letters 
In mackerel? (Answer next 
week). 
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L OOK, there Is just no 
truth in the rumour that 
ICI wants to buy Spurs so it 
can provide the team with 
the right chemistry. 
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Commonwealth Games 



Oakes comes 


good on a 
fringe benefit 


Duncan — acfcay 


Tough of the track . . . I wan Thomas, right, wins the 400 metres, narrowly bolding off his English rival Mark Richardson, left, with Sugath Thilakaratne, centre, third jason reed 


Duncan Mackay in Kuala Lumpur sees the Welshman crown a punishing programme with the Principality’s first gold 


Thomas bums one last lap 


A BAD hair day turned 
#1 Into a prophetic mo- 
ment for Judy 
M. mOakes, who at the 

age of 40 won a record third 
Games shot-put title 
yesterday. 

When she was named 
England’s team captain she 
visited a crimper to have 
her hair bleached red and 
white. Instead she was left 
with just a golden fringe. “It 
turned out he knew what he 
was doing.” said Oakes. 

There was no doubt she 
would win gold from the 
moment she threw 18.50 
metres In the first round. 
She improved that to 18.83 
in the third round and all 
six of her efforts were far- 
ther than her English team- 
mate Myrtle Augee put to 
claim the silver medaL It 
was revenge for 1990, when 
Augee beat Oakes into sil- 
ver in Auckland. 

It was the sixth consecu- 
tive occasion Oakes, from 
Croydon, has won a medal 
In these Games. Her 
remarkable record spans 
two Labour governments. 
Jim Callaghan was Prime 
Minister when she made her 
debut at the Edmonton 
Games in 1978 and wona 
bronze medaL 
By the time she won her 
first gold, in Brisbane fonr 
years later, she was run- 
ning the gymnasium at 
Wimbledon football club. 
Dave Bassett was manager, 
the club were in the old 
Fourth Division and no one 


Athletics 


I WAN THOMAS has trav- 
elled 20,000 miles in the 
last four weeks but It 
was the final 400 metres 
which proved to be the 
toughest here yesterday. 

Defying jet lag. fatigue and 
a bad back the Welshman 


showed a spirit to make the 
land of his fathers swell with 
pride as he claimed his third 
major title within a month. 
No wonder his team-mates 
have dubbed him the Peerless 
Prince of Wales. 

Thomas’s victory In a 
Games record 44.52sec was 
another heavy blow to his 
English rival Mark Richard- 
son. whom he beat into third 


place in the European Cham- 
pionships in Budapest last 
month and earlier in the 
A A As. Richardson had 
missed the World Cup in Jo- 
hannesburg to concentrate on 
this race but now must be 
tempted to believe his Welsh 
rival and Great Britain team- 
mate is indestructible. 

Thomas won die World Cup 
title in South Africa last 
weekend then spent ID hours 
on an overnight flight to an 
rive in the Malaysian capital 
in the early hours of Tuesday 
morning, a day before he had 
to race in two qualifying 
rounds. Even a bad back sus- 
tained in the second of those 
rounds Called to derail him. 
Torben Hersborg, a Danish 
osteopath, worked on him for 


five hours from midnight into 
Thursday morning. 

Watching Thomas clock 
44.61 a few hours after receiv- 
ing the treatment, as he chat- 
ted with his team-mate Jamie 
Baulch down the home 
straight in the semi-final, it 
was hard to believe there had 
been a problem. But Thomas 
had been only hours from 
withdrawing. 

“My back went and 1 could 
barely walk after the second 
round,” he said. “I was in 
t ears with the pain and I 
came dose to knocking these 
Games on the head. But some- 
thing finally clicked and I felt 
fine." 

Thomas needed all his 
famed strength and endur- 
ance to triumph in the final. 


“When I came off that last 
bend my legs felt dead but 
everyone else’s must have 
been worse,” he said. “I owe 
my strength to my coach 
Mike Smith. All winter he 
makes me run over the sand 
dunes at Merthyr Mawr and I 
curse him. He just tells me to 
sod off.” 

Thomas’s is an extraordi- 
nary achievement. He was 
struggling to break 45sec in 
July but his season started 
gathering momentum when 
he beat Michael Johnson in 
Oslo, when Richardson won 
the race. The Windsor runner 
finished the season with a 6-3 
record over Thomas, yet has 
lost to him every time in the 
major races. 

“Tonight again proves I’m a 


great championship runner,” 
said Thomas. ‘The difference 
is I believe in myself." 

Richardson finished second 
in 44.60 while Baulch's legs 
gave way and he was swept 
up by Sri Lanka's Sugath Thi- 
lakaratne to grab the bronze 
in 44.64. “In a strange way I'm 
happy,” said Richardson. 
Tin not pleased I lost hut I 
feel I did myself justice, 
which I didn't do in 
Budapest” 

Emotions were laid bare in 
the tunnel afterwards. Baulch 
was in tears at his fourth 
place and was consoled for 
several minutes by Thomas. 
“Some of the joy has been 
taken off my win by Jamie’s 
disappointment," Thomas 
said. “But I told him he was 


running so badly a few weeks 
ago he could never have 
dreamed of finishing fourth.” 

In all the excitement the sil- 
ver and bronze medals won 
by Scotland’s Allison Cur- 
bishley and England's Donna 
Fraser in the women’s 400m 
were overshadowed. Jamai- 
ca's Sandie Richards took the 
gold in 50.17 with Curbishley 
setting a Scottish record of 
50.71 and Fraser running 
51.01. 

“What an occasion to run a 
personal best,” said Curbish- 
ley, who took 0.02 off the re- 
cord she recently set "I felt I 
had a chance in the straight 
but she ran me out of conten- 
tion. I just told myself to keep 
kicking at the end and I had a 
fair shot at it" 



Oakes . . .third gold at 40 


believed they would one 
day win the FA Cup. 

Oakes's second gold 
medal was won in Victoria 
four years ago, but she can 
morally claim four. She was 
the runner-up in 1986 when 
Gael Martin was the win- 
ner, but the Australian 
later admitted to a federal 
inquiry into drug abuse 
that she had taken anabolic 
steroids throughout her 
career. Oakes continues to 
campaign to have the result 
overturned. 

Oakes has retired at least 
twice but this, she prom- 
ised, would definitely be 
her last Commonwealth ap- 
pearance. “I shall carry on 
to the Sydney Olympics and 
then call It a day,” she said. 

While Oakes was carry- 
ing the flag of St George on 
her lap of honour. Onochie 
Achike was doing the same 
on the other side of the sta- 
dium. In the absence of Jon- 
athan Edwards he had won 
the triple jump with a 
Games record of 17. 10m. 

Achike. “Larry” to every- 
one. was three when Oakes 
made her Commonweal th 
Games debut. At 23 be set 
oat to ftilfil the potential he 
first displayed when he won 
the world junior title in Lis- 
bon four years ago. The man 
behind his success was 
Keith Connor, the Slough 
jumper who won the title in 
1962 and Is now based in 
Australia. Achike spent six 
months training with him 
there during the winter. 

“I’ve been Injured almost 
since the day I won in Lis- 
bon,” he said. “This year is 
the first time 1 have been 
able to train without break- 
ing down through injury.” 

English athletes won so 
many medals yesterday that 
at onestagetheyhadto 
form a queue to be inter- 
viewed on BBC Television. 
First to claim a place in line 
was the h amm er thrower 
Michael Jones, who throw a 
personal best of 74.02m to 
finish second to Australia's 
Stuart Rendell, with 74.71. 

Next up was the 38-year- 
old Gowry Retch akan, who 
in her last ever race won 
silver In the 400m hurdles 
in 55 .25 sec. The winner was 
Andrea Blackett of Barba- 
dos, whose 53.91 broke 
Sally Gunnell’s Games re- 
cord. ‘Tm retiring because 
I want to spend more time 
roller-blading with my 
son,” said Retchakan. 


Round-up 


Double act 
lifts a treble 
for England 


T HE weightlifters Leon 
Griffin and Stephen Ward 
gave England a gold medal 
treble yesterday with Griffin, 
an Ipswich-born motor me- 
chanic, taking the overall 
gold. 

Ward was successful in the 
85kg snatch class with a lift of 
157.5kg before Griffin, who 
took the silver, reversed the 
order by winning the clean 
and jerk (192^kg) for a total of 
347.5 for overall gold. Ward, 
from Peterborough, won sil- 
ver with 345 from Matam 
David of Cameroon on 327.5. 

In the 94kg class, the 25* 
vear-old Anthony Arthur won 
silver with a lilt or 152.5kg be- 
hind the Australian Kiril 
Kouncv (165kg). Andrew Gal- 
lant who won gold and silver 
medals four years ago. 
claimed two more England 
silvers in the clean and jerk. 

At the velodrome, Yvonne 
McGregor enjoyed the easiest 
ride of her life in taking 
bronze in the 3,000 metres in- 
dividual pursuit — after her 
Australian opponent was 
thrown off the team. 

Lucy Tyler-Sharman, who 
was to have raced McGregor 
for the bronze, was asked to 
leave the Games village In the 
wake oT criticism of the team 
coach Charlie Walsh after she 
railed to make the final on 
Thursday. TyU*r-Sharman 
claimed Walsh prevented her 
using her usual equipment, 
resulting in htir foot slipping 
repeatedly from the pedal. 

“I could hove qualified for 
the Anal if not fur my head 
coach,” the American-born 
Tyler-Sharman said. “I don't 
know why he farced mo to 
Change the pedals. It has cost 
me the gold.” Sarah Ulmer, 
who defeated Tyler-Sharman. 
went on to win New Zealand’s 
firs! cycling gold. 

The experienced Matt 
Illingworth saw off his 18- 
vrar-old lenm-mate Bradley 
Wiggins to take bronze in the 
4,000m individual pursuit, 
partially erasing his disap- 
pointment at not making the 
cold- medal rare the previous 
day. The Australian Brad 
McGee retained his title, set- 
ting a Games record in defeat- 
ing his compatriot Luke 
Roberts- 

Jason Quenlly won a -saver 
modal in the men’s l.flOOffl 
time-trial. hte time of Imin 
04 427:*oe HP* quite enough ID 
overhaul Australia’s Shane 
Kelly, who won in i.tM.018. 


Netball 


More chance of winning the Lottery 


David Hopps sees England’s stiff upper 
lip tremble against the might of Australia 


I F YOU believe their own 
publicity, “the Australian 
netball team Is one of the 
most successful teams in the 
history of Australian 
sport". 

That is quite a claim, but 
England must believe it. 
Smiling in adversity is a 
great gift but to do so 
seconds after a 66-29 
trouncing by an Australian 
side fielding only throe 
first-choice players is not 
the finest example. 

English stiff upper lip one 
era; English undaunted 
smile the next It all adds up 
to the same thing: failure to 
keep pace with the best in 
the world. Netball prepara- 
tions have been eased this 
year with a £1 million Lot- 
tery grant but in the case of 


international sport In- 
stants provide no instant 
pay-out 

Australia are ranked 
No. 1 In the world, England 
are fourth, and the differ- 
ence in class is immense. As 
Mary Beardwood, the Eng- 
land coach, admitted; “They 
were fight on the ball in de- 
fence and their speed in 
attack was high-class. We 
straggled to get any flow 
going.” 

Australia are not as phys- 
ical as some of the Carib- 
bean nations — one Bajan, 
pressed at a throw-in by an 
Australian this week, res- 
ponded by throwing the ball 
into ber opponent’s face— 
but they manage to be 
highly confrontational in a 
non-contact sport. 


England, although striv- 
ing not to be, remain polite 
by comparison. Second in 
Pool A as a result of this 
defeat, England now face 
the poolB winners New Zea- 
land in today’s semi-final. 
Australia meet South Af- 
rica, and the odds are that 
England will have to over- 
come South Africa on Mon- 
day to collect bronze. 

They will need more pep 
in front of the basket Tra- 
cey Neville attracts 90 per 
cent of netball’s publicity 
on the grounds that ber 
brothers, Phil and Gary, 
play football for Manches- 
ter United and England but 
yesterday she missed 
enough straightforward 
shooting chances to rival 
Andy Cole. 

At least Neville worked 
like a beaver. That could not 
be observed about Lorraine 
Law, whose lack of move- 
ment ensured that a classy 


Australian central defence 
could take the night off. 

Australia have a 
respected national league, 
institutes of sport and play- 
ers who since last year have 
been allowed professional 
status. England’s structure 
is unbalanced, truly com- 
petitive only In the Home 
Counties, and the regional 
academies are still a hope 
for the fa tore. 

“We have taken ideas 
from hockey about residen- 
tial training courses, 
weight training and foot- 
work drills, but there must 
be some restructuring,” 
Beardwood said. 

This is a young England 
side, whose members must 
rely on the good will of em- 
ployers over their frequent 
absences. But there will be 
no golden reward and it is to 
be hoped that the next gen- 
eration receives more tangi- 
ble assistance. 


Badminton 


Top-seed Morgan stays on 
course with classy display 


Richard Jago 


l^ELLY MORGAN knows a 

■VCommon wealth gold 
medal would help transform 
her career. Yesterday the top- 
seeded Welsh woman made 
sure of some kind of medal 
with an 11-5, 11-3 victory 
over Zarlnah Abdullah of 
Singapore. 

That carried her to the 
semi-finals of the women's 
singles and suggested she is 
half a class better than any- 
one else. So far in four 
matches she has lost only 13 
points. 

Today she plays England’s 
Tracey HaHam, who scored a 
fine 11-9, 8-11, 11-9 win over 
the fourth-seeded New Zea- 
lander Rhona Robertson, and 
the other semi-final is between 
England’s No. 1 Julia Mann 
and the Indian ApamaPopat 

Joanne Goode, who has al- 
ready won a team gold medal. 


Is on course for two more 
after reaching the semi-finals 
of both the women's and 
mixed doubles. 

England are guaranteed five 
medals and with Darren Hall 
and Mark Constable in the 
men's singles quarter-finals 
there could be more. 

Constable may hope that for- 
tune keeps smiling on him in 
the way it did during his 15-3, 
15-11 win over Geoff B elling - 
ham. The New Zealander's 
shoe ripped apart while be 
was leading li-io in the 
second game. While his coach 
Graeme Robson was rushing 
to a shop to get a replacement. 
Bellingham was Losing points 
trying to hop about with one 
foot shoeless. 

Rules prevent a player leav- 
ing the court and by the time 
Robson returned his player 
was already match point 
down. “I was just trying to 
perfect a new kind of move- 
ment,” he said. 


Hockey 


England ready 
to stop the rot 


E NGLAND have only once 
defeated Australia in a 
men’s championship game 
and that was the first time 
they met, back in 1975, in a 
match played here in Kuala 
Lumpur, writes Pat Rowley. 

There have been wdy three 
further England wins against 
today's semi-final opponents, 
and none in the last 21 
matches. But their new coach 
Barry Dancer, an Australian, 
believes they are ready to 
change all that He points out 
that Australia, who beat Eng- 
land 3-0 at the World Cup last 
May, are in transition and says 
England “are significantly bet- 
ter since the World Cup". 

India, with Dhanrau PiCay in 
electrifying form, should be 
too good for the hosts Malaysia 
in the other semi-flnaL 
England’s women look a bet- 
ter bet than the men to make 
the final when today they take 
on India, to whom they have 
never lost 


Kuala Lumpur 
results 


Athletics 
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(Jam) 12.45. 


Badminton 


Waaiaoi Quarter flwalai K 

(Wales) HZ AMHiaii (Swi 1M. H-3: T 
ttaflaoi (End) M R Rotjetrson WB) 1i-3. 
8-1 1. 1 1-ft A fiwa* |l«l) W N M (Mas) 
11-7, 13-ltt 4 Mean (Engl H A Gibson 
(Scot) 11-3- 11-? Pa iS MB i! * WattfB 
MMrihNaiaa (Scot) M N Ammij Quay 
(Mas) )5-1. 1S"8:T JanMaa/H W a b a rt aa n 
iNZ) M S SanhCT.'J Davies (Eng) 1S-12. 

WlEnjIBCWy 
D Juuon (Can) 15-7. 1M: L r SHWC H 
Yea (Mas] tn A Harov-'R ca»r (A») VM7 
15-4. 15-9. htoad JwM w 4 OnMf 
(Ertfll W S JaCtrsonip Snoiay (NZ) 


15-5. 15-6; J DnMN Rebarteaa (Eng) 
M A Hardy ru Hocking (AuS) 15-6. 15-& R 
QrioriP M aekh un a (Aus) MCH YeeW C 
Hum (Mas) 15-13. 1-15. 15-7; D raRagg/ 
C Hunt I Eng) M T JenktraMD Ball (NZI 
15-3. 15-2. 


Bowls 


Ai 8 Olasaboa 

(Acs) H T ABock (Eng) 25-20: R Oardaa 
BQmj H N UoHet (Gue) 25-17; C Tanga- 
bMl (FH)WI Tutero (CoM 25-2. 1 n> (Png) 
M C Wamtxjau (Ken| 25-l£ J H e n ry (M) 
M C Wtmbugu (Ken) z5-« C T w agahae i 
(Fiji U S Gteahon (Aus) 55-20: R (Mei 
(Zonl U L Letsa (Sam) 25-7; T ARoofc 
lEngl H 1 Tutenj (Cot) 25-11. Section ■> 
W Weed IScoU a R Brassay (NZ) 25-23: Q 
— h er (SA) ta K Jones (Cant 25-2: J 
Haary |N0 H D La UarguaiW (Jar) 25-11; 
SMS Akfl (Mas) m A Kmma (Zaml 
25-23: J Pries (mates) K D Catic (Nam) 
a-1ft C Richardson (Bet) U K Turtun 
IMS) 85-17; D La Mamand (Jer) M 1 Ua 
(PHD) 25-22; W Wood (Scot) H K Tudon 
(Nft) 25-7: a BMW (SA) Bt P H Matrals 
(Bru) 2&-12: C RMwdaen (BoQ H R 
Sraww (NZI 2S-3*\ J Mea (WalOU H A 
Kayesa (Zorn) 25-19: D CaMa (Nam) « s 
l< S AJJI ruasi 85-14. 

Palm Seetfsa Ai W T he t nm m Waala 
(Wales) bt D Uutenga/S M Maynard (Zam) 
25-17: H OnrimeniS Aden dfl) bt M A 
UaammMi T TaHr (Mas) SO-ra • sald- 
winfK HeMWi (NZ) bt U SeeMA Bare- 
WM (Png) 21-15; M SaMtardAI MoLeBm, 
(Can) bt JCaiiBrPOpDertnan<Nam) 28-11; 
N BrabbniS H Mtam (Bru) NLA Tale- 
paraUdL N OI03C9 (Sam) 19-12. Saeflon 
Zb J Otberay/D Cutler (Eng) bl A 
ThomanflO Thoma s on (Sens) 22-19: B Do- 
praam R JhecobeM (Aus) bt T Tuatal/0 
Akamru (Cab) 71-12: P P TagganUA K«- 
mar (FU “BT tKlsorvj U CMatian (N8| 
2T-M. T Rmm Jacob* (SA) U A M 
Gitbam.'G 8 Cdlie (Ken) 28-iA 
Wnm— MngfaM: Oaatlaa * 4 Town 
iScail bt R Prasad (fip 25-23: L H w t ei ai 
(SA) M M JnBKHon (NI) 25-12: K Kama, 
(Ja>) HWBai (Png) 25-24; C Aadraraen 
ifK) bt u c Khan |NZ| 25-14: L Kartendl 
(SA) at j Penes ,-Ssoa 25-8; W Bal (Png) 
W 14 C Khan (NZI 25-8; A Carringtaa 
per) bt k Herrtpn (Jar) 2S-W; C Antfwr- 
gttjblR Prasaa (Fift2S“ft l ecdon ■» 
(Wales; bl M LAa Panij 25-B. R 
(Anal K F Ancemon l So!) 2S-1B. S A 
(Masi bi B Ainsworth INam) 25-19; 
tSr.jU = c Androresn (Mi) S-14 ; 
:Eng, k j vrason (Wasesi 25-17. l 
> 3am) K B Ar.derson (Bco) SS-4K S 
A RabbaiMasi t» M Uhe (Zam) 2S-1ft R 
(Auk) se B Ainsworth (Nam) 25-18. 


Palm Section At I ■ Mtiffl K Ltdpa 

Cam) bl S KartukUB Babla (Kan) 22-13: A 
StikaheSin Jenee (Wales) 01 D New- 
ton/L Tlkolsuva (FIJI 18-15; P fo u t gn ia- 
ery/a Ceierrnn (Ml tn P Turton/E 3an- 
Chez (Nm 2V-1S: S H JUUU C Mei (Has) M 
I Payne/M Came (NZ) 24-02: K Haenae/M 
Prioa (Eng) W M LethanVJ U adores (Sootl 
17-14 Sec t io n Bi J ReaveflK MaOmile 
(Swz) bt M Worrt/H Manau (Png) 25-24. J 
Janee/B ■ Sywret (Jer) bt S Giann/J 
Matirtand (SA) 23-7; L I led ray Payna/C 


i (Nam I U J PentoWC Howard- 


vnuiams (Zimi 19-is: cmc aum cmti mt 
bt P uenaz Porter (Sam) 35-8: O 


(Can) . . 

Bartc/W Fang (Aus) M R Akarum/M Tairl 
(Cok) 23-12. Ftaab ■ Lattaam/J Undorea 
(ScotJ bt L Lmdsay-PaynmC rtu Plessls 
(Namj 31-e Bronze medals; A Smhar- 
mnti/R Jenee (Wales) and G Barww 
Fong (Aus). 


Boxing 


feiwl Hnela- 48ke ■ and (Mao) tn G 
Jonas. (Eng) 15-11: ■ Ktaume iKen) « R 
Kazanpan (Cyp) 38-14. Slkgi L Cunnlaa- 
ftaen (Nl) M P MaiyhdB |SA| 21-ft B S unee 
(Mri) M J Aslku (Uge) 31-16 SAkg* M 
Von** (Tati) 0« A Vifloh IMosl 16-1S. H 
M maafl e (Cmr) bl A Kooner (Can) 17-18. 
5Tkp H OVowsB (Can) bt L Ipera (Peg/ 
14-12; A Arttiar (Scot) m J Swan iAusi 
16-10 StMcgs R Marti (Gha.i w a McLean 
(Eng) rsc tu A Asgfter (pski tn G Frontin 
(Mri) 22-10. ft Lagrae (Scy) W C 

Johns (Aus) 13-11, ■ St ra n ge (Can) bt-D 
Morale Pam 1 19-1. BTfegi A Qkolh (Xan) 
bt C McNeil (Seat) 27-12; J II alter (Can) 
M L Hooking (Aus) 15-5 71 kw S M aol n - 
toab (Can) bt J Tony (Ghat 2 J-’*: C Bes- 
My (Eng) bt J Toemsley (Scon re c 5. 
76fcm J Kumar (hid) bi T SlrwsrtBon 
(Can) 21-10. J Pearce (Engi W B M*b« 
(M) 28-19. T Ante* (Cam W C 

Adamu (Gha) tec 2; C Pry I Eng) N S 
Odinoo (Ken) 17-8. Oik® M Sbnmoaa 
(Can) bt K Evans Wales) 19-U: •* *■“ 
tonne (Bey) bi G Da Silva (NZ) '^3. 
Over-9 Ik® A Hmrtacn (Engl bl J wnite- 
head I Aus) ko S: M M ac a® m iMrij W A 
Moyeyo (Gha) 21-11. 


Cycling 


B McGee (Aid) 4iBin DOiSiwr: £ L 
Roberts (Aua) overtaken. Broms medal 
race: 3. M UHngworm (Engl 3 03A50. 
LOOOm htitvMwl Dm- Wet finCb 1. S 
Kelly (Aw) Imin 04d1B»ecs: 2. J OuoaBy 
(Eng) \MA2T. 3. J Kmfi»n (Ausi ilMilIB: 
a. D Day (Aus) iJ)ft44£- 5. C Maclean 
(Scat) 106XK23; 6. M Smton (NZ) I.06JM); 
7. D McKentia4 > oaer (NZ) 1.0ft309: a. M 


PruiHps (TrO 1-08.525; B. C Hoy (Sad) 
1.DB541; 10. D Baron (Can) 1.07JS9: 11. H 
Coafroy (NZ) 1.07^84; 12. A McMa&i (Nlr) 
1.08245. 13. J CumberbaKh (Bar) 1.09.422: 


14. 3 Kelly (Bar) IJH^Tft lft C QramfTri) 


I.OftfiOI. 16. J KaO! ran (Maa) 1.10.11£ 

S Baraud I Cay) 1.11J05. IS. W A Tlam 
(Mas) 1 13.145: 19. M Varmon (Cayl 
1.13.188: 20. N Teggart (M) 1.13.795. 
Wwnr aflOOi- s..niil,l l nei M W. n 
ftaot 1 . S tnmar (NZ) 3mln 41Xe7aae;£A 
Burns (AtlSI 34£96B. 

3. Y McGregor (Eng) 3£3J)77. 


Diving 


Mem 1m eerlngt r oanl Saab 1. E Stewart 
(21m) 38445000: £ D L Puller (Aua) 
saiJiea 3. R Newbury (Aus) 368.150: 4, A 
All (Eng) 354 .010: ft 8 Boy (Aus) 328850; ft 
P Co miens (Can) 31588ft 7. C La Pooie 
(Can) 311^460: B. T Revtn (Can) 298.310: ft 
M Snipman (Eng] 298 62ft 10, J Ngu (Maa) 
285450: 11. W Cobb (NZ) 250.78ft 12. S A 
Samad Abas IMaa) 224.88ft 1& L Ngqa- 
kayi ISA) 175820: 14. 1 Mass (SA) IBftSSft 
lft C C Chaw (Mas) 165860. 

Women: 1m wrinatooard flaaft 1. C MV- 
chad (Aua) 271 JiEOpts; 2. B HarUey (Can) 
24ft28ft 3. E Bulmer (Can) 230.400; 4, H 
Gilmore (Aus) 239370; 5. A-J nanna (Can) 
233880. 8. 4 P Woodward (SA) 225840; 7. J 
Smith (Engl 218 64ft ft F B Abdullah (Mail 
212J7tt ft K A stood? (NZ) 188.700; 1ft T 
J Octroi a ISA) 178J2K 11. N Sapleya 
(Mml iSftWO; 12. A Clark (Zlm) 14430ft 


Netball 


Pool Ai Canada 66 Malaysia 28; Jamaica 
n Baibaoos 38; AustraUa 85 England 29. 
Peal Bi Wales 63 Sri Lanka 45; Cook ts. 
lands 64 Malawi 83, New Zealand 63 South 
Africa 36. 


Shooting 


Mam M bora rifle Baali I, J Pawn 
(Cant 4® 2. z A Zaln (Mas) 40ft ft A 
Uiekman (Eng] 40ft 4. C Marian (Jar) 397; 


5, JCortiett (Aua) 397; 8. D Davies (Wales) 

- - - - - — < ft f 


308: 7. R Grisentnwau* (Seen) 39ft ft 
Ringer (Eng) 396: s. M MUiar (W) 388: lft J 
Fourth (SA) 396: 11. A MArion (Can) 386; 
12. B Moron (Aus) 396; 13. N Mace [Our) 
88ft 14. D Catvan (NI) 384. 1& D Dodds 
ISA) 38«; 16. z Hantaan (Mas) 394; 17 . r 
O eange (NZ) 3B4; 18. 1 Shaw (Scot) 393: lft 
P ChilBlam flom) 381. 2ft C Hockley 
(Wales) 381. 21. A Jory (Gue) 380. 22. R 


ftwiuch (Ckiy) S8ft 23. 0 Norita^rt^aBft 


24. P Mamsnge (Kan) 38B; 25, C Awong 
(Tri) 387: 26. B Horwood (Jer) 38ft Z7. L 
Braenwane (Guy) 383: 2ft B Mason (Sam) 
383: 29. G Goua (Nam) 38ft 3ft P Martin 


(Jam) 383; 31. P Newman |NZ) 383: S£ P 
Surer! (Nam) 382: 33. J Nunez (Jam) 381; 
34. D KUniOUa (Ken) 380; 35. J Suhal (Maw; 
379: 3ft S Raynor (Ben 378: 37. S Henry 
(She) 375: 3ft C McCullem (Fall 367: 39. W 
King (Bar] 38a: 40. L King (Bar) 305: 41. D 
Petnrseon [Fall 35ft 4£ WTrott (Ber) 35ft 
43. L Arthur (Maw) 34ft 44. P Young (She) 
297. 

Area rttle prena finafc 1. S 

Patterson (NZ) GSTA; £ D Moors Homi 
E84A 3. G Van Rhyn [Rsal 694 1; 4. H 
Goran* (Can) 68£2: ft N Day (Engi 692 1; ft 
H Creerry (Imn) 680JS 7, W Fnlenl IAusi 
688.7: ft C Ogta (NI) 68ftft 
Rapid flee pWtoh 1. M Igorov (Can) 
674Jpts: £ A McDonald (SA) 659.7; 3. B 
Dhaka (Indl 868-9: 4.HA Hanson (Mas; 
68ftft ft M Glusthdano (Ausi BBf.2. 6. J 
Watering (NZ) 603A 7. P Murray (Ausi 
661 A ft P Clark (Eng) 854 4. 

Trmw 1, M Diamond (Ausi 144.0; £ I Peel 
(End 144A a D Coe (NZ) 141; 4. P Bora- 
ley (Eng) 141: 5. M Singh find) 140. 8. B 
Kelley (Aus) 13ft 

Wnm 1 . Mr rttle flaah 1. N H Baltortn 
(Mea) 4Mft 2. S Bowes iCarvl 493.3. 3. L 
Mined (Eng) 481.7; 4. B Muetilterg (Aus) 
430 B: ft C Asncrolt (Can) 48ft£; B. N R09- 
taa (Aus) 487.4: 7. A Tore llndl 485 £ 8. P 
Ramanayeke (Sri) 435.1 . 


Squash 


Quart ar-IInple: Maes Doubles: C 
WaOtarTM Cabns (Engl bl K Low/M 5oo 
(Mas) 15-7, 15-lft P Mcel/S Cowl* (Scot) 
bt J Power /G Rydlng (Can) 75-3. 15-7; R 
Eytea/B Qmrie (Aus) n D PeimenP Pnca 
(Aua) 12-15. 15-1£ 17-16: P JahaeealM 
Chlaasr (Engl bl A GougWD Evans 
(Wales) 15-17. 15-8. 15-1£ 

Woman Do riblee- C HltehAI Qmfaigar 
(BA) bl A ClHton-Parhs/A Nauda (SAi 
16-11. 17-16: S Ftt^OeraWC Owens 
(Aua) bt N DevkUL S Lynn (Mas) 15-9. 
15-lft R Ceopor/R MSm (Aus) bi L 
Joyce/P Beams (NZI 17-15, 16-17. 15-13; 
S WrtoiK/C Ju et mi s u (Eng) tn L C har- 
ms n/J Martin (Eng) 17— IB. 8-15. IS— iQ. 


Wefghtliftiiig 


1. L Grlflln |Eng) 
34T Jig; 2. S Wail (Eng) 346ft: 3. M Devtd 
[Cmrj 327* 4. R Doucet (Can) 317.5. 5. R 
Varea (H|) 310.0: ft J Swann (N2| 3i0.ft 7. 
E Yen (Mas) 207ft a. n Taylor iWalesl 
272ft ft P Smith (SA) 270.0: 10. D Dlrlngo 
(Nni) 267 J!. 

Mkp Combi*** 1. L Kounev (oust 
370.0kg: £ A Collar d (Eng) 340 ft: 3. S Hct- 
teman (Aus) 335ft: 4. A Arthur (Engi 327ft. 
5. G Ameda (Can) 317ft; G. R Thoma iNruj 


315ft. 7. D-J Santa vy (Can) 3050: a S Vtrie 
(Scot) 297ft. 9. E Jeanne (5ey| 290ft: 10. R 
EarwicKer (Wales) 287 5. 11. M Flay (Png) 
280 0. 12. T Villaml IT gal 275.0. 13. T M U 
Jayaulake (Sri) 370.0. 14. P 0 bongo (Kan) 
270 0. 


Medals Table 


bufla 


Sooth Africa 


Cyprus 


TrtatTebagg 


NB: Two bronzes each in women s ana 
men's learn badminton: two in men's gym- 
nastics floor exerosoG. two each In men 5 
and women's squash, two each in lawn 
Bowls man's and women's Bun) and 
worn on s poire. 


# Four England batcra — me super- 
heavyweight Audlev Harreon. Ilgm-heavy- 
woiqht Courtney Fry. middleweight Jonn 
Pearce and hght-mlOdkMrelpht Chris Bea- 
sey — taught their way through to (he 
Commonwealth Games finals in Kuala 
Lumpur yesterday, but the flyweight Gary 
Jenee end lightweight Andy McLean were 
eliminated in the day's drat two touts 
Pearce had probably the most impres- 
sive win. ouqiol ruing Northern Ireland's 
world No.fi Brian Magee 29-13 The Mld- 
dfesbrougn fighter wilt now face India's 
jmnoer Kumar In tomorrow's Anal. The 
26-yea paid tala “I've been wanting la 
tight Brian tor a while. It's my most satisfy- 
ing win as he's closer 10 tome Uian any- 
one. I wanted to prove Tm Mo. I." 
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Racing 


Fahey can strike 
gold with Purple 


Tony Palsy 




| ASTERN PURPLE, 
described as a Group 
horse In the making 

I by his trainer after 

his third In the Stewards' Cup 
at Goodwood Last month, can 
ninim a major sprint prize 
with victory In today's Ayr 
Gold Cup. 

These bis sprint handicaps 
with up to 30 runners are 
often described as a bookies’ 
benefit but taking the track 
bias, the likely effect of the 

draw and the prevailing going 
into account they can often be 
whittled down to a manage- 
able short lisL 
In recent years it has paid 
to be drawn near to either rail 
In the Gold Cup and with the 
majority of the fancied run- 
ners drawn on the stands' 
side and the early pace likely 
to be set by those drawn 
middle to high the winner 


may well come from those In 
Stalls 20 to 29. 

The selection has proven 
form on today's sottish sur- 
face and after his third at 
Goodwood looked somewhat 
unlucky when fifth at York in 
a Listed contest and then had 
too much use made of him 
when a very creditable 
seventh In the Group One 
Stanley Leisure Sprint Cup at 

Haydock. 

Richard Fahey also runs 
the Stewards’ Cup winner Su- 
perior Premium who has an 
entry in the Group Two Dia- 
dem Stakes and was fifth at 
Haydock, nearly three lengths 
In front of Eastern Purple. He 
is an obvious danger but may 
find his middle draw too diffi- 
cult to overcome. 

Lone Piper, who has been 
tried In much tougher com- 
pany, is another major threat 
following his back-to-forxn 
victory in good style at York 
but preference is for Eastern 


Ebadiyla set for second Classic 


L AST year's Irish Oaks 
winner Ebadiyla (3.50) 
ran add the Irish St Leger 
to her big-race collection at 
The Curragh this after- 
noon, writes Tony Paley. 

She was third to Silver 
Patriarch in the Corona- 
tion Cup at Epsom in June 


but. on softer ground and 
over today’s longer trip, 
should be capable of turn- 
ing the tables. 

Silver Patriarch has been 
below-par of late but will be 
better suited by the stUfer 
test of stamina he faces 
than on his Last three runs. 


Ayr runners and riders 


TWYPALEY 


TOP FORM 


ISC 

2.25 

155 

125 

405 

4.40 

5.10 


Joyeax Player 
Qhazranah 
Afenasi I 

Sacnce l 

Eastern Pupie (ssapS 
Wuxi Venture 
Total Dancer 


Joyeux Flayer 

Ohneaneh 

Afenasi 

Prince of Denial (eta) 

Setavstpark Hyer 
Dianond White (nap) 

Totem r 


Left-handed track relatively fiat, of iZm with 41 run-in. Straight stx furlongs. 
Going: Good to Salt. Soft in places. * Denotes btnkarc. • Top (arm ralhg. 
Draw rtgh lumbers tavrued n sprints. 

Seven day winners: 4.40 Peppba. Master Banned. Jaya-Ovn-Tvw. 

Bunkered Brat tkne 4.05 Darting lady. White Heart 4.40 Jeff Knight. 5.10 
Baker, insured: 2 55 Mr Bergerac. 

Rgues in tractate after horse's name denote days sines last outing. J, Jumps. 


\ *jQ TUUP COMPUTES E.BT. NOVICE STAKES 2Y0 


1(1) 

209 

1(3 


Mm £4.094 (3 declared) 

41? Japan Pbjar (I 
tatanJ 
■» Nf 


. . Jftakp'M 

Cisjk 

1-1Q Jtveu Raver. B-l M? Dianna. 14-1 Fame. 


. 6 Cater *90 


JFEgu — 

Africa 79 


CH4 


2(91 

3(1) 

4® 

5(9 

BO 

70 


FAUCETS RRCTRBTH OF CLYDE STAKES 2Y0 - 
6f £11.434 (10 declared) ’ 

?uii4 FMtataimiBinimuBtteia-i] o ucrasga bi 

314 Atata (87)0 R Haghaa 85 

■UC5 BtoaMotaJr (HI Dlofef 8-8 ... D HoBand ■ 

-34154 MqPnnia(n|D|BIMtMne-fl - .... J Fata* H7 

I Oran Soria (21) LEHUnO-H J Wranr 12 

3H0 J a wmaa— WPHanUMI . — - K Qatar 88 

10 taMGoodtaM(22]{DjPOtaniiMtaiB4 R Bnfti BO 

3511 (»Hzaraab(18llfl)JOurio(i8-a 6 Carta #90 

0135 atonic OlWIbwt 8-8 3 Tall 82 

18(101 113255 SvKrt(7)(D)CBoiA8-8 _.J Can* SI 

Bating: i -2 ShaUebk. Qhararafl.6-1 RraHuacr. Ewng Itara B-1 Nam. Juuitotow. Rhone. Sopire. 
RHM SHE - EM Eiefcae ansBd kaoav rtUra on 1 f ail. in on ora pace. 4Bi d 7. lei 2B IM Snbrel Axk at 
Neamarwi U non. a AM* tad ip vwd 3d Infra dnhogsd 21 nfl. no an Kite ha 4T d 7. Hi S bdd 
BtaaaLnxoiiaDiain!Jte.(klBntagW0BtaTniMleedas.Uim2leNunde4reaitaM.inp)Ce. 
40io16 taiatreVaani(igina(DcrcagaSstt5.a GrtaSreteBtoxLtealraoiwZoutrt wotanfl 
in rMMi oil ism By sM ta Hchman a Bnaiiy 7f nxii. Gl. Jna BariaiH: PuSed lad. tMhnL dtan 21 oi. nn 
total. Bin (4 10. mnOMMCjl3MUnDancasie'lingm3.Ga.lQtf KaGaadcaigU:lUM)GbelwiX 7ttof9.bmfl 
Ud enfc d WO a (joeftrad 71 gm 3. 61. Oburanrir IM id. snuSi (antra wer 31 out tad soon ata. rao an nL 
:mi By r* Iron Bku NeMy (jaw 3»j at Ooncaaa 61 top. 91 Hbarec Squeemf cut rib sat MaMr Ura. 
nMenjndnomri-amina?! 54> ol 12. Mi 51 (Ad Moriokn AW al AjrSI taLS>LEB|iUra:IM]i4i.haalMr2t 
out kBor unatfch)dnBiuqr.£i0ii]l13.tai3lfllMSteaV»ngaDireafei5l9m2.a 


2 5 5 LAD8R0KE AYR SILVei cup hand,cap 


Gf £12.428 <29 declared) 

6113)0 OoMaOscatlffl (60)0 Mctnte 5-9-1D A 

32022? AanBoan pOj ffi) J Beny 

0GI1H 
bOIGtti 

UOMW HuTs Pel (18) Ur -J Ramadan 4-9-8 - S 

65000"! lira Gav fax (14) BMcMohn 4-8-6 L 


CH4 


H* 

_ 6 Cater* 

W 


DtaOtetZliroiBFafcgWHI 6 Fate 

flay Of Smsldu 57)(D](BF) m, Jfianan 3-9-8 J 

aero Lad pgtAisini-O-B — ID 

HufiPeMlBiUr.) Ramadan 4-9-8 _ S D 1 

Tl»G»rF«(tflBhlrMatai4-&-a _. _. L 

0522fLi DranBUon Jo (2 S)(D)PEvk 3-0-6 _H9uy* BB 

15.>IB Bodtai Pride m A Ejin 3-0-5 L Cham* B4 

«u?5 Motor Jotam (2)(D) Afajges 9-3-5 M Fanfeo BB 

•WH® Jaema(iZ)(mHc;LPnTai3-B-4 — J NcAriay (7) B4 

5SOOCU AtanSRS) HJ)C Uafl 6-9-4 GHtadta® 

1PI4X JettayAnd»mdri4tC0|MDBds4-B-4 j Warm 99 

21 64U 1 latai Spark n(D)J 09*4-9-3 K Darter 89 

0cM(BJp Mi NMaairv 4-9-3 _ P HcCafea 97 

454000 Mo (2) (D)l> Rons 4-9-3 J F Epn* 88 
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Purple (4.05) who should be 
given a good lead by front- 
runner Selhurstpark Flyer In 
the adjacent stall. 

Almasi (2.55) makes 
plenty of appeal in the Ayr 
Silver Cup and may well start 
somewhat shorter than the 
10-1 generally available this 
morning. 

She was second in this race 
last year and looks to have 
been trained specifically with 
a re trim visit In mind. 

Almasi comes here on a lib 
lower mark than last year 
and after having been ridden 
by an inexperienced claimer 
on her last three outings 
should Improve on what she 
has shown so far this term 
with Gary Hind on board. 

Almasi has also been given 
what may prove a favourable 
draw just two off the stands' 
rails with the confirmed 
front-runner Tiler also drawn 
high in stall 22. 

John Dunlop's QJhazeenah 
(2.25) got the better of Blue 
Melody In a nursery at Don- 
caster’s Leger meeting last 
week when the front two 
pulled well clear and may 
again deny David Loder’s filly 
in the Faucets First Firth Of 
Clyde Stakes. 

Generous Libra (3.00) is 
in the form of his life and 
should have the race run to 
suit in the Courage Handicap 
at Newbury where a strong 
pace is guaranteed. 



In the swing. . - Lone Piper back to form for big Ayr sprint 


PHOTOGRAPH: MARTIN LYNCH 
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Mtefle 5-2 U*SL M Rw Ota*. 6-1 Ms Vfa. MA. 10-1 BN NUa. Yaatnl INI Eta Uto. T^Cs 
Pica 


Results 


NEWBURY 

2.1 Or 1, BOMte ALASKA. 5 DnWIW (10-1): 
2. BBt an l C Omar i (B-1); 3, MMancs 
17-2 lav). 20 ran Hd, 2. (Q SaldlnD} Tote: 
C11B0: E3JKL 0.90, El®. Dual P. IS®. 
CSF. E04J4. 

haoi 1, PAfttsiEH STAR, n Day (8-1): a. 
Hate swaowr (n- 2 ); a, Data JUba te u aa 

(5-1J 4-1 lav Po (roan. 12 ran lit l.lGLawte) 
ton- £15.00: £3Ja cim n®. Dual F: 
E23 30 CSF: W&.00. Trtcaat £221471. NR: 
Brimming Ow, Cabaret Quart 
9.10: 1, FRAOnJLKT OASIS, K Fadon 
(15-6 lav): St, CmlWnby (16-1): 3, Ctauuun 
(5-2). 11 ren 19. hd. <E Dunlop) Tote: £3.00; 
El JO. £2.71 n.BO. Dual R £1060. CSF: 
E35J1. 

940; 1, DMTHJU4, Pal Eddory (3-1); *, 
■ Ut w lal nai 113-0 Hv): *, WCapoor 0-1). 
6 ran GKO. K. IR CharRon) Tote: CSJCh Eim 
El.dO. Dim) R £4.80. CSF: CTJO. NR: Oak) 
Academy. 

«.10i l.rmoPTNMvK Fallon (lO-lh A, 

Shadmv Creak M0-1); 6, PartarOallMik 

(25-1); 4, Vamri (B-1). 7-1 KW La ModlaW. 

30 ran 34 nk. (B Handury) Tote: Eli.®; 
C? 50. CXSO. CIO®. £1®. Dual R £73.40. 


TrfesGta: £11.61 1.40. CSF: E90® Tricaat 
reniwva 

4>40i 1, TRACKBM, K FWlorL (6-1); B, 
Haand (9-2); 3, Nte6 Mast (8-13 lav), 6 ran 
UtXL (HCacIi) Tow E4®;£1 JO, £1®. Dual 
F; £5.80. CSF: £34.18. 

8.101 1. ARCTIC MMCr, MarcMonass 
Bundterd (20-tJ A Lamar (4-1 Jt lav); 3, 
May Kk*B tea yli mi (13-1); «, Myteg PBp 
(10—11. 4-1 ft lav Hotra Hsigma. ?i ran Nk, 
at (JSmym-OBbourrw) Tote: £2160: 64®, 
Cl®. £930. 64.10. bus) F; ESG.ia CSF; 
E8fl®.Trfc«at C571 JB. NR: SahrtAJbBrt. 
JACKPOTrf232.78? K). Pool Of £262301 54 
earrlad nrward te Nawtxiry today. 
PLACSBOTiETB®. OUADMOntlS®. 

AYR 

SUOOt 1, ALASTAB WM1S. K Dari ay 
(6-1); 9L HawarCanTaB 112-1). 3, HigMy 
Para atari (30-1); 4, Pihiaaty Dream (4-1 
lav). 16 ran Hd. 1* (B Hills) Tote; 66®; 
£l®, 62®. CJ®. cam. Dual F; 0280. 
CSR 664.04. Tricasc Cl JOB® 
2^ari,DtaBRT SAND, E Jonnson (5-1): 
9, WaMtiri (10-11: a, Somarton Boy 19-2 
lav). IS ran 4, X (J Hanaon) Tote: CS® 
El. 60. £3® £1®. Dual P. 640®. CSF: 
C47.1S. NFb Bkram Boy. 

XOOj I.BINNTaBLC,^ G Hind (I00-30fav); 
a, Hmht O W aaai l a (10-1); 3, Bwr 
Stand (12-1). 14 ran 5. X. (C Wall) Tote: 


64.40; El .40. 62.70. Q®. Dual F: 621®. 
C$F; £29^1 . Tricaat £321.61. 

«<h l, TARAMCO, W Supple (10-1): 2, 
lea (3-1 jt lav); 3, Tma La* Jours (14-1). 
3-1 )| lav Ccanai. ii ran 6.3. (Mrs j Ftama- 
den) Tout C1SAO: O®. CT M. £4®. Dual F: 
£17 70. CSF: £35®. Tricaat' £390® 

«4»: 1, THANK HBAVM9, W Supple 
13-1): a. aaw tradpe is-iy. a. 

(20-1).2-i lav Indian Plume. S ran ntat (M 
Chan non) Too: S3 20; £120. £1.70 Dual F; 
£7.40. CSF: 610®. 

4LSO. 1, JAY-CWte-TWO, DeauMcKeown 
(6-1 (1 tori; B, King Um (B-1); 3, Amraa 
(33-1); 4, WOton (20-1) 6-1 Jt tev Beware. 
17 ran 4. S (Ft Whitaker] Tola: E520: Cl®, 
£220.- ra®. £7®. Dual F: £16®. CSF' 
£44® . Tricasc El A1427. 

SMu 1, OIVB an MCH, J McAulny (7-2 
lav): 2, Sfaranaf (6-1); a, ItaHotn (6-1). 13 
ran 12. 4. (W storey) Tate. 63.60. £1.70. 
£3.00. £3.00. Dual F: £1210. CSF. £21®. 
Tricaat £145 86 nfl Nontiam Accom. 
PIACEPOT! £17980. QUAD»»OTl C41.D0. 

HUNTINGDON 

220: 1. DESERT MOUNTAIN. P Caronrry 

(4-G lav). 2, SOant Cracfear (5-1 ); 3, Boaw- 
toy ( 16 - 1 ). 7 ran 3. 9. (N Callaghan) Tote. 
S3.® . C 1 ®, £1 BO. Dual F; £3®. CSF; £5.78. 
WO Prince da Berry, 

*Ms t, MUKDAR, N WUItemaon 14-1); 2, 


Cm 


(4-1): S, OoM 


114—1). 11-10 lav CUarioua Encounter. 13 ran 
a i. (K Bailey) Tote: £4®: n®. £2®. 
6320.DuaiF.El7®. CSF £22®. . 

Ute i, mm TO SAY. Dr P Pritchard 
(S3-1); S, Dtaelte(W-1); », Jfeftele (7-2). 
10-1 1 tor Charming Girl. 7 ran 6, lit (Dr P 
Pritchard) Tote: 621.70:0® £4® Dual F: 
MOOT CSF S2B4.4G. Tricaat 61^41®. NR: 
Far East. 

ASCta 1, WAIOB. L Corcoran ( 1 1-10 lav): 

2, Bungm Jumper (&-1):0,nie ‘ 


ft-£|. B ran 2, 7 (M Pitman) Tote: El®: 
£1.10. £2®. £2® Dual F no®. CSF 
09-11. Tricaat: 623® 

1, VUTm WHR N WUIIamson 
16-11: 2, Ltta or Lauobrera (7-2); s, Hoo- 
bakfer (S-1). 2-1 lav Swear Ckseaux. Bran 7. 
SO. (W Turner) TolK £7 70: £2.10. £1.10. 
£2®. Dual F: £11®. CSF: £29®. Tricaat: 
£166.86. NR: fieve deVatse. Sptonan. 

4-60« l.OZZB JONES, Mia Lucy Pearce 
(4-l);a > Heii B H M M(ySta(8-1)iS > W|kb- 
rt* (2-1 lav). 11 ran 13, ML (K Pearce) Tote; 
64®. n® £2.20. £3.10 Dual F: £25® 
CSF. £37® Tricaat 6HUS 
UOii. KXPHBSS cnusADiii. j Magee 
(B-1): 6. OteWen We (6-1). a. What You 
Kraew (2-1 favt. 13 ran Nk. 4. (J Mooral Tale: 
CIO®; £2.70, 62® S3®. Dual F: £71® 
CSF- EEBA1.NR: MaWCn The M ID. 
PUCBPtm 6272.70 QUAOPOT: E74.00. 


HOB 



Written by those hi the know 


CLIVE BRITTAIN has . 
always had an high opinion 
of Lone Piper and ran him 
in top-class races as a two- 
year-old. Like a lot of the 
Newmarket trainer's 
horses he didn’t sparkle in 
midynnunw when the 
stable was completely oat 
of form. 

However, there was a lot 
to like about the colt’s 
recent win at York and on 
the evidence of that coupled 
with good reports of his 
recent woiEkat home he 
should give a good account 
in today's Ayr Gold Cup. 

David Nlcholls has 
carved out an excellent 
reputation as a trainer of 
sprint handi cappers and his 
runners in the big Bve-and 
six-furlong events are 
always worth close 
consideration. 

Nicholls is also renowned 
for his ability to improve 
horses that come under his 
care and Royal Result, who 
runs in the Ayr Silver Cup. 
is a case in point. 

Best display 

The Gone West gelding, 
who joined Nicholls in raw- 
season. put up his best 
display when winning at 
York earlier this month 
and the feeling is that be 
should progress farther 
when stepped down to 
today’s six furlongs for the 
first time. 

Salmon Ladder lines up 
for the Listed Doonside Cup 
and the yard are hoping he 
will show some of his old 
sparkle after his recent 
wind operation. 


Generous Libra, who had 

earned a reputation as 

something of a thinker, has 
looked a reformed 
character when 
comfortably winning Ws 
last two races. The much- 
improved performances 
have resulted from a 
change of training methods 
for the Generous colt who 
now apparently docs a lot of 
solo work. 

In his present mood he is. 
thought capable of making 
a bold bid to complete the 
hat-trick in the Courage 
Handicap at Newbury- 

Very keen 

Mick Bastcrby is very keen 
on his chances in next 
month's Cesarewltch at 
Newmarket with 

Sandbagged again. 

The four-year-old 
gelding, who has put up 
improved displays on his 
return to racing at long 
distances on his last three 
outings, was given too 
much to do when third to 
Bardon Hill Boy at Tblrsk 
last time and is best judged 
on bis easy win from Olivo 
at Ascot ou his previous 
outing. He looks a fair ante- 
post bet at a best-priced 
1&-1 with Hill’s. 

Five two-year-olds for 
your notebook are Geoff 
Wragg’s pair Cassandra Go 
and Desdemona. Barry 
Hills' Summer Bounty’ and 
two from Peter Chappie 
Hyam’s yard, J R Stevenson 
and Bellamont Forest. 
SATURDAY SPECIAL 
Diplomat 
(2.10 Catterick) 


305 0 40N34 PiteceW1l»lteait|S1)(C)DltJii«»iJte«b-3-2 

386(111 11003? 8tt8raaRj(tt)TOFH«Vo5-»-1 

307p$ 50-050 ■mcranaf70)(C)-:mP«*»i:-&-13 

308 n* oasma fetaviWpljfhmswiitoB-B-n 

309 PO) -115«2 UMMrt Dari* A PftM Stole 3-8-1 3 

310 Cl 225163 S*c»( Spring 07) (UJPrteriOH 6-8-1? 

311 n 110202 atari rt5j ffi WiU 4-6-12 

31* m HUM) ftrantertairaitai(7)(CD)DfcMvw(5-fl-12 . 

313(121 .TOO) Nhateb (7) Mbs GKefcwir 6-8- 11 ... - - - 

3M0 J02220 KhigSBiar OR (Bf)BSourt 3-8-1 1 , - 

SIGHT) 2-3031 StatarM6®asH*)P)JuB*ii4-B-l1 . 

316(71 HIM) «tahl(mpMJrinl»3-S-8 

317(16) 353310 BUR (16) Cltandon 3-8-6 - - 

3U|4) -11251 NbterBttiKfe (43){D)S Wante3-M 

3tt» 155-33 ■B Dii <ra*(WH8f)EPta3)3-8-0~. — 

326(9 0-1005 rinhMi Oarer pi) PH«b* 6-7-10 . 


(S 87 
4 OM 18 
> Satan H 
■ MriUa (3) 89 
P Rafatataa* *80 
A McSan 85 
Hartbi Oaqw 84 
BKMteMrth ■ 


85 


.. J Stack 
D (TOaoshM 
. MW* 
A KukSf 
R FftMch 
J Ota 
7 004 (5) 


Brilhv 13-2 LmamiEDi*. WHaworaUtaa. B-1 SupremHEfluW. W-1 Btoo. l.'-i5canSn.»). 


J JjQTOTt SPORTINfi WDEX AOTUWHI CUP HANDICAP 


41G234 TteabLMMr 

161 W) e5^»(10) 


Mm 5f 6iyds E19.050 (20 declared) 

RBHWUJ4-KH) 

!QJfiariBrae7-e-i1 — _ 

RIBAft^ 4-9-10 

-01230 Bar MWn>'pi)D Mon 6-9-7 

240111 Kami (1 7) &U SUIT 3-9-4.. ... . 

-KOI Ttata«IWttsARsiBB4-9-3 

2156 Bad arena (M)R Oaten 3-8-2 

1-5160 WWtactagri (S7) (dhlirlltoltato) 10-6-13 

615® RaasdMtao (Sl)HLecl 3-8-13 

3443(0 u*8 mooawei 4-8-r l 

622-64 DtaateaatDrefesK(Z2inJHfll4-B-ll 

213161 Patamari Star (22) JDurino 3-8-11 

(Q261P MnMamBqBWraa 5-8-11 

0314-5 MNaaaai (8) 6L Moon 4-6-7 - 

15313? VmnkaRNKsQBimPHarijerS-S-fi 

33060 1teaata(1QMr.ARinD4-8-C 

23-462 ■antanac(t20)BI«;34-l ... 

5-i£5 BknriambM(n|n4fniaong3-8-(l . . .. 

001143 JtaflMmWPUri»v 4-7-13 

000113 BtoKa^pqMhriwsto^aacr 3-7-10 . 


BBC1 


. R FbtaKte 88 
0 OVanaMa 87 
SteMtaar* W 
.. M TafahuH 87 
P Rahim* 89 
R Mulan (3) >7 

5 Saurian Ml 
DreaOHaM 89 

. K Falea Ml 
. h am* >7 
. IUb ■ 
. . A MQBknt n 
HIM It 
, . . C HritefteM 
. . P Do# (5) 88 
Marta Mior 89 
NPWartn 14 

6 Banhrefl 82 
JQutao 18 

. . F Morin BS 


BatiBM9-3fere9.8-lPanraa5Bi.7-l lough tet 8-1 fama Fraui 10-1 IMatadwaUtalhiniN. 


A ROTHMANS SERIES SBVD-F11UU. HANDICAP 

•fti 1 Wlm £18.31 9 (20 declared) 

501 (7) OttfilS TorighTj Prtw (21) mCWaJ 4-10-0 

5026) 414836 tflUBBPractanl(l9)(q(D)P1toir.4-9-13 . . . 

503 H 2) 021300 SraMteUnkrire (1$ PI 1 art HuMnjLiji S-M . . 

504(] M2206 Mdaq(42)lLlHeat»Us-l-9'5 

5O50B 210363 Ian Gta (21; fi)) P\V*W 6-9-4 . 

mna 1026K HipaR»(18) Pi tBF)ij&»eri6-W 

887(171 532041 Fairty Man (111(0) jFaiSsiw'j-M 

508(4) 90302 Sarin (42) (D) DUor«9-fM 

509(13) 063311 Scaat0f5uccaB(21)(D)USKW 3^-i 

810(15) 155511 Wlyltil (19) (D)!Bdknig 3-9-1 

911 (111 401S5 Rteto (41) (DtMJEnfc 3-9-0 

912(3 1S4G6 fltenln(i4)(D)RKm]n3-8-T3 * 

913 114) 400060 Rhrna (19) (D)tts A Prato 9-G-13 

514(9 2001M tatin (25)(0) Wlktsan 4-8-n 

BIS HI 215201 Sicca fttianca (18) (D) tol Hnkvtai 38-10 . ... 

919R 346131 CfafmfQjR Puritan 4-S-v . 

617(13) 0J2033 Ros«rRrei(4( p;SF)RFtaM J-8-7 .. . 

918(10) BW 136 fiem oa Goal (BjafijAMuna 7-s-i 

919(8) 133205 NafattT Pi (0)pnwUua 3-8-3 . 

9DP4 00035B VMcartH^pita (40) (D)MFe1beicUl-^idky 4-8-3 

BaBteg: 8-1 Fray Mao. B-1 Ben Gum. 5urf 01 Success. Gate »a 13-1 TntiWsFta. 


5 Satan 87 
R HMi 88 
MnM Bank (5) 89 
. tout 89 
R Fkreck 88 


. . K Fatal *90 

.. . M TafeboB* H5 
. . M Hlk* 87 
S W Mtainiti 88 
. . . P RaMnana R7 
Dare QteaM a 
. . J Stack 84 
T G McLaagMta 89 
. D OVanahH 88 
. H PaBtad p) 87 
. . . J Qataa 99 

A McSnae BB 

.. Marita Drays » 
... . F Hartre a 
Safa.RxU. 


4^3gEBJ. HARWQi. MAIDEN STAKES 2Y0 


'6f £3.981 (23 Declared) 


sa 

80303 
601(23 
80503 
OM (81 
887 03 

annai 02024 ? 

809(11) 


AJ Rate EDrabp 9-0 

0 Barm lb PkJrei (138) IfcsG fancy 9-0 

Durian HteMj- 9-0 

P ClaaateAltth (IS) M Qomai 9-0 

<5 OasMtiMnflHaniiB-O 

Farad BHmbSt 9-0 


- P Rntebren* 

- - C Ratter 

FHenaa 


. bfms9-o - 

(paDBrtrt.9-0 it Rtirari 8Q M 

.... iretateRMitatavasM B Dnrama - 

S<n Mark Blit 9-0 * _ 

0 9ntadgni)BAtohai9-0 MTlttteS — 

4 A fl "SS “ 

8teBDtamaadHfa9-9 RtertreS — 

Coo4)tenAuBriGAEW1ei8-9 S State* — 

K SSfflSr"” - D £ .B15 

GraratritaraBrifeB-g 735 - 

l®f Brew JCribnan 8-9 v aattan _ 

MtetaMa"aOtaie*rGABrila8-9 j __ 

RaataraolGcHlBafchga-g Hartbi Drarer — 

SSSSfiSSSaSifiF:-.-: rn-Vitg = 

Bcdbo. 13-2 Drecaig Cm 8-1 ANteBteQanond. 10- 1 Qmna Sm. Sea ItaKT® 5a. 12-1 Bartere. 


610 
811 
912(9 

158 

618(14) 

818 (19 

onrifl 

618 (17) 
819(711 
82909 
821 P) 
922(23) 
623(9 


The Curragh 


CH 4 


3 E|\JBTERSQN SMURHT MEMORIAL KUSH ST. LEGER 

■Win 6f £87,300 (8 declared) 

I S SunofJO 4-9-6 . 

kPranfeqati 4-9-8 . 

Jouaop|*g4-M I 

J04^-5 

--.JOw 4-9-5.. 

S)(QJ Goran 3-8-13 ... 

4x3-8-12 

(C)AP Ohio 3-8-fl 

^ Sfa PwwA ^ fell fira. C-! SW Bbbo* 1 !0-1 ! 


1 PI -13(54 KiffTi 

2HI -23153 * 

§ -21462 
1S-B3T 

S OI 532 Bre5|ta0)(q 
062418 DaganTrutofa 
7(9 5111 


- - - J ft 

- - sera 

Pat Eddi 

T Spraka 

• J P Marin 

. T Fh uww 
-- - NGMcCta 

JR Hritom 

. 16-1 Qum. .if-l (io| 


Longchamp 


2 B gQPWXDELASALAMAIIDHE2Y0 


BBC1 


2° 
a m 

30) 

419 

IS 


7f £40.404 (B declared) 

224 BbRarin (TOP Omens 9-0 

ll MSrW ^SbtaSrarWM 

312 baat CT J (ftafenftJQ 3-0 

1 Strarin^OBAPOaioWM 

11 HMBTantoliqELinastfQH} 

1 12238 Zkeari (27) UraU) Hto M . .. 


7H awfay. 1 M Mfe 9-2 Era. 5-1 (tab Traia 7-1 33,, 


.. B Mens 
- — t Dettori 
- 0 Pradter 
M j 
C, 
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Racing 


SPORTS NEWS 23 


Longchamp beckons for 
Guineas hope Stravinsky 


Graham Rock reports on Aidan O’Brien’s 
decision to switch his star from Newbury 


S travinsky was con- 
firmed as a runner in 
the Prix de La Sala- 
mandre at Long- 
champ this afternoon after 
Aidan O'Brien had walked 
the course in Paris yesterday 
to confirm that the going 
would not be too testing for 
next year's Two Thousand 
Guineas fiivourite. 

As. a precaution, O’Brien 
bad also declared Stravinsky 
for the Mill Reef Stakes at 
Newbury, where the ground 
is good, but he has decided to 
let his Impressive York win- 
ner take his chance in Group 
One company. 

While Stravinsky had little 
to beat on his successful 
debut at the Ebor meeting, he 
will meet two smart colts 
today in Aljabr and Exeat. 
The latter looked a little un- 
lucky when beaten by Stra- 
vinsky's stablemate Orpen in 
the Prix Morny. 

Peter Chapple-Hyam will 
have a new stable Jockey next 
season. For weeks rumours 
had been circulating that 


Catterick 


Robert Sangster had been 
keen to replace John Reid 
with Jimmy Fortune, the 
northern-based jockey who 
will become available when 
Lynda Ramsden retires at the 
end of the season. 

When he had agreed terms 
with Sangster, Fortune made 
no secret of his enthusiasm at 
the prospect of li nking up 
with one of the most powerful 
stables in the country. 

"I am very excited to be 
joining such a super set-up." 
he said. ‘Tm really looking 
forward to riding so many 
top-class horses." 

Sangster paid tribute to 
Reid's contribution, and said 
he hoped that the jockey 
would ride for him in the 
future “when the occasion 
arises." 

Walter Swinbum is hoping 
to return to the saddle next 
season, but he is not certain 
to win his battle with the 
scales and Reid looks sure to 
find himself on many of the 
horses trained by Michael 
Stoute, with wham he en- 


joyed b happy association in 
recent years. 

The news was not unex- 
pected, and Reid was philo- 
sophical u l talked to Peter 
(Chapple-Hyam) this morning 
and Tm not disappointed at 
all, it win free me up a bit Z 
have missed out on a lot of 
other places where I shmiid 
have been and now I can do 
my own thing a bit more. I 
have plenty of people to ride 
for and I will be able to pick 
and choose." 

Chapple-Hyam's Enter- 
tainer was a little unfortunate 
in the Haynes, Hanson and 
Clark Stakes at Newbury. His 
colt wandered under pressure 
in the final quarter mile, 
allowing Roger Charlton's 
backward debutant Boatman 
to scramble home by a short- 
head. 

The winner was being 
pushed along by Pat Eddery 
from before halfway, and 
stayed on gamely in the clos- 
ing stages. "For most of the 
race he looked like finishin g 
last" said Charlton. "He's go- 
ing to improve more than the 
others, they had all had a run. 
He's a got a good pedigree and 
should stay a mile and a quar- 
ter, hut a mile anri a half? 


Well see." The Tote offer 33-1 
about Boatman for next 
year's Derby. 

Fragrant Oasis, a promis- 
ing fifth to Miss Amanpuri on 
her first outing at Newmarket 
last month, landed a gamhia 
in the EBF Fillies' Conditions 
Stakes. 

Backed from 3-1 to 15-8, she 
quickened well in the final 
quarter mile to hold the late 
challenge of Smittenby, who 
looked somewhat unlucky 
after being denied a clear run 
until 200 yards from the line. 
"She's still a bit weak," Ed 
Dunlop said. “Well probably 
upgrade her, though whether 
this season or next 1 don’t 
know.” 

The successful jockey. 
Kieren Fallon, went on to 
land a 189-1 treble with Free 
Option in the Pricewaterhou- 
seCoopers Handicap and 
Tracking who beat Hnami 
and the odds-on favourite 
King Alex in the Witney Con- 
ditions Stakes. 

Free Option paid a compli- 
ment to S unstreak, who had 
beaten him easily when win- 
ning by 10 lengths at San- 
down. and who is now one of 
the favourites for the Tote 
Cambridgsbire. 



Fortune . . . Sangster job 



O'Brien . . . Paris-bound 



TtMYPAUET 

TOP FORK 

TtwyPALEY 

210 

UpiomBt 

DJpiomal 

2.05 

CasfleCter 

2.40 

Cramer Pier 

Cramer PSor 

Z35 

StyOsb Interval 

3.10 

Housa Of Dreams 

Pure Nobray 

3.05 

Mrarrfin 

340 

Korakicky 

Komlncfcy 

3.35 

(ton Champ 

4 15 

Last RepuMton 

Last Reputation 

4.10 

ShogMSoo 

450 

Hasta La Vista 

Hasta La Vista 

4.45 

Royal Esent 

520 

Gtastofiiwy 

Rfeky Way 

5.15 

Maw Dawn 


Left-handed track d just under Imlt with 31 run- In Sharp and imJuMng, urKutod to kty- 
■andnq tars?. 

Going: Good to Finn, firm In ptoss. * Denotes b bikers • Top form rating. 

Draw: High nunows fcwoied in spnnc. 

Seven day wi n ners: None 
Bfinkerad first fene: 310 Qystt Fate. 340 Face-Off. Shantung; 5.20 Bafina tad. 
Vfewwfc 2 40 AnwmOchefeiass; 520 Hassocks. 

Figues. n brackets after horse's name denote toys since last outing. J, Jumps. 


2 ^Q^ BJ MAIDOiSTAKESZYO 


1" ™ -I 6 DoQWd 


U Bktanboa 
0 tan 


'61 £3,704 112 decbrsd) 

M? Mptam! pfi) U Damon &-0 

0U Ham R*J*r (H) H BcS !M) - 

0 Mm SM (11) Sr M Pitta* 9-0 .. 

0 mwWosd HnM (MB Ittsan £H> 

Z&?0 Hartbwn Snap* (?!} 1 Rn<*i 9-0 . 

SattaiBMlUtyttS-0 . .. 

M||( Mario* R fifty 8-9 

0 JaertUfflCnjJBsiyfl-g 

0 M*KaoM22)J Eton 8-9 .. . . . . 

56 rrsapadm Uoano (©? Ifa S Hod 8-9 

43C33 SwteOurty (19) M Jane 8-9 . .... .. 

01 1*»ta(ZI)J flora 8-9 

. 6-2 DvknoL J-i Soar Ora*. *.? Neman SmnjA 8-1 Uxn SW. 14-1 Jaw's l* USA 

rnunsr; Awn 


Il9 

10 

3.H1 

* (A 

• (111 
•HI 

7(41 

Hfli 

BO 

MM 

linn 

taw 


_ km WmW p) 

SMatanay 

NGamrtH — 


2,40^ RAWMLL 2157 Bnm ® AY SBJJNG STAKES 3Y0 


lm51 175yos £2.010 (13 declared) 

.UOiQO last Up (IllfCllfasw* 8-11 A Catena* B4 

003 MBWUdD{21)H\MMar8-ni 0 tan — 

HUMP CZmfeM CtafaBlijRCnap 8-10 T«Hn — 

0430*6 CmwtarfD|BfyUI««ISra»-1Q G MflaHwN 

CM Otto (H) 6-10 OtMtaa — 

AXM3E taetaltaotMl Jvnuna. S-6 -ABtSym* W 

farm Mahatt (4* 

WUC jDMnfcpMJWWH4ttiV5 — — G Ha wn y 

1 U 1 U 5 LMniadiladypq Jj Qm3-S —IB 

UCMWU MwicMMpteJ[yR8-5 -• D 

oooih mm w u i nrt i inft fiaBM . 

ittMl Naw|MBlh*MMaPflRlUiar8-6 K 

114)05 SMfamApSl (MS £**»*-£ „ F Lfncb — 

r-1 Own PM. ?-.■> Anp Uni. 9-2 Jol Fie. 8-1 LSI Lap. 10-1 Saw Santa. 14-1 Nw»*»l 
'■xtitc. Ui-l Rain Uuto 


inn 

2(9 
Ski 
4 Ml 
GiM 
iil.l 

TP 

•i.1 

9(1.4 
1BiS» 
II i.T 

I* .III 
U^i 


PI - 


3.10 


CONSTANT SECURITY SERVICES HANDICAP 

im4l£4.27G(l4dedaretn 


llO 

2(lli 

3.K 

6 in 
■ (1-1 

7f» 

GO 

9.1.1 

w;ui 

Till. 

17.1® 

ran 

Mi-1 

BaWwc 

I lH'. 


i»0«B TtBB|aa|]S)|ta>)UwJAC4oadub-10H) . 
iW1 1 BOU Octal* (21) 5 SMnmj 4-9-fl .. 

i.lj-44 PmMMByP’SgiHHts 3-9-3 

'A)-W Meh Baby (15) J Cm 5-9-2 .. . ~ - 

(stew Oy*MIF«BaPMieit*a(iti 6-9-1 . 

.VW OMWaBMdagj 04*801.1-11-17 

160 W Twlaaa Oman (TOj M Ignfae 4-8-1? . 

OIW WWal»1»ianinMtW\.«»(W«0-ft-11 
mi SH*a*tf SpadW a [CO) 0 taw r-8-W .. 
ttutt San (MB) L IteWn 4sM . . 

4430X1 warn HMam pan UMJ-B-6 ... 

'.mi MM Mate a lnUn 4-8-3 . . 

1.1644 8MgJMDaaea(5)B))L«fe«m6.7-iO . 

itatw WhiB«H»U(t2juSoaeiwrS-7-io .. — 

H*k Drrjns l^awr. Dotf* RO*. 1-1 fun I *i*V. 8-1 *** B*y. ftysW FaM. Ade« 


tewfl ■ 

RiMkrffl* ■ 

JOSataflSMBQ 

o - — — 

- TM _ 

- . J Faoring S3 

BMW S7 

... J«V SMHR (7) M 
Daan MdCaown SI 

. . _ .... — R PMan K 

On 1W*r 87 

- A PoE (5) *5 

. J lorn 88 


JOHN’S BIG HVE 0 FlUJES 1 HANDICAP 


1,1.1 

2(ln 

3 . 4 ' 

40 

5i'i 
6.1V 
7 1 

BliJ 

»,i-i 

16.10 

11 .ID 

12 111" 
13. i 
M,V4 
«;» 
16,11 
17 t- 
11 1.4 


'71 £2.878 (18 declared) 

AVIiM CDMadtaet11>(ll|A1*l«ll5-!>-l1 

4«.-S. 


..A 


wnn^i|L«am — - 

X'JW PmyaBaa llOrteaia M gHflklnfc 6-9-9 Ml 

,»«»■( i MMa*l»&»(K»Lk'lAfi«ir3-9-: Daw 

A^WAibanig njq w*aa«i3-9-: -- - : -- I 


•US.? 


:-1 i.W Bandnf Cn (14) (D) T Esacrta 3-9- ' 
• •• “ • jpOhUduHhrS-M. 


DIMM* W 

._ . _ DOtSTHA. 89 

.5 Canon (7)-* 89 

-JL-.r.Wfl S 

0 tan 8G 

. . .. J Fannins 82 

.. . _ — ■ P yw aa (7) *•66 

J baM 86 

T MDn m 

F LjncO 81 

v - - c ca» 

wta*, :wi I'riaiJpc -Jo-vayK « Diram Wxfi 01 Omi 10-1 to-«. tanrg En. Trw 

1 1 "iiiJr rnj Lrv 


.i.W HOBOngt 

.•IWW Swan taadtl4Jl»R«W»in*f 4-3-5 . _ 

iWMiU DaUgM 01 Dam (B> (0) t SN# 6-»-« 
Kh>Ii«> t iWW t wa p<lpailLii1ifluJinfl4-9-j 
46aw Sfc7arsFSFtr(1fiUiWne4-5f-3 
.’IK. lmn«MBlK(131)(D|JEre 5-9-2 
iin-«i £jnrertH(M|t tauo*^-l . .. 
iVl.W MMuckl PH (OR K iwn b-9-l - • - • 
5U5*t‘ «WM(I7|6LW(VI4-V*-1 
Mr*.-, 0MlttlMUBd4-HI 
ai-W 

t> oataw [Kir'S mm 4-4 - m 


^ C 5TH REGIMENT ROYAL ART1LLBTY SURVaLLANCE MAIDEN 
Hb I O STAKES 3Y0 

7i £3.834(11 declared) 


» i-i 
2,‘- 

ami 
5.1W 

• 

7..1 
In* 

•C* 

tail- 4.1-a* 


lO 

c . 
,uuu 
Gr 
l’ ,;.4f 




i-SH' - 
,3BjUu»9-0 

c(«lU**«S>i9-0 

amn{43hf 

MyM|l«i5».-t.'»-«i -- - 

l PI) V ton- HO 
«Cni l-ttHea a-a 

.,is?r:.-0 


. G 

. _I 


:H Am F>- 40 n (la 
r :»» : Hf> t.' - - fvj.> 


-citaflwm - 

0 tan 12 

A mate — 

J B SnM P)*90 

DMa GQnon 81 

J MMM — 

4 t.-rt ftjaAOm. 4-1 Fl#l 8-1 *wem fWui Finns. 12-1 


ITrtSKYRAM HANDICAP 

4|0U 1 in r 1 1 .Wills E2.WH it b (fcctoeij) 


IT. 

JlT.*. 

s. 1 - 

4.’ 

5 

a 

7.: ■■ 
■i.‘i 

10. .1 
11 1 1 
12l’l‘ 
il.w 

14:!.- 

13.: 4' 

!!•<•'> 

tl* 

iS;1C 


.m anno aawn (762) flh (BUM i*--” 4-9-1* 
MMataKMBJSlOnWUllVEaWtJF- 
a.sti ewMiRaMwCUKOmilLiV ^ 

M.1- fcMna«ra>(iM»r«-. 3 
:jj«i MaoaSaMTi«ranil)F‘JrtT ?-*•*' 

,rr. a I— « WMlll ITITil * r T r ~ ' 

*; bp taBM» HBW( 18J (OH ‘ IU4T 4-4-11 
OartaiTOTiVM* ' ■ 

iftVMr, Kaapaa aa mi v U-‘*s * •*-? . 

M.V11 ■■MwWpiritttonM-l .- 

nwrr MuMng Baao p3> :■ t CBa-r> . m-W 

71^0-' BMC# tapnUCIprMH -r-1 > 

Or j itawnr (JIM F St. w 

lift* iwflnMBMMWIMPlvrtrf ■■ -W 
atm: Fagnanaiia(%n.ii *u.»G- -if 
Alim taMataP *! J W 4.--13 

S- 1 Msftrfn IW OtaW. AM BaiW 8*1 

Kakt. iiu.,iU£faf. 


. Daw HtJteowo* 
S ll ananien 


7 US 1 

: : a A&2 
. . 0 Pan 

._*??-** 


R Soaat 


. .DMhc(I} 
J LM* 

R vartiy 
. Jamy Benson (b 
Mim MAB (3) + 

S MMewy 

HCMMl 


C MECTING'S WSH DAY HttBERY HANDiCAP 2Y0 

OmaCU n eu* ns 


•juitawtaujeuT" 4 - - 

Kuan SM PI br-V^ y~* ■ 

OcttaMy (111 (N) U C-ftW v • 

T4tfti IMIkifiS W JFyi ^ 
t*iM OeM 0»w« P1U Lmnu '' k 

s D6M spat pa a iTLrl-b ?* ” 

Mix. 2mim Ut (l*| : : «• s * ' 

-asasaffi®?”;- 

1.--4.11 RMtalndlO Jtt'JMUS-f . 

SiAC* . 

g w tM»WK(Ox;».x>a? 6 
•-*a GanMrsanh>' l «'* , ; k -1 
a>MG MMrtHMe)»M‘1BigG -, 

VOX Mm Imw (S’) w ■ ; * 

VI uv. ugi M 5 1 ■•*** 1"*' ** “■ * 

iwn ton 


ti? 

S.7 

l.-.l- 

4.1* 

ad- 

ai* 

7;-..-. 

*.i> 

»i*i 

11 

K » 
is .li- 
ra.’ 1 
rar-* 
Nlltl 
tte 
til |J! 


DMa Gtan n 
. T (Man 87 
. . . IFMn II 
_ .. B Saaaaay V 

AMkm H 

Ottttw M 

S Ronwm (7)* * 
. ..S Maloney 87 
. ... A Bair tf •* 
. ... R CatflMt* IT 
.. JDMBCfi* *3 
. . OM K 
JMMi 82 

--..."ns » 

.. — 

. J«nr Baaarn (1) — 

W5W Sbo SaRm RKhn 


Carlisle (N.H.) 


TOP FORM 


Prniktsita Boy 
Slyfi*h Interval 
Watrfln 

Mow Young Man 


Fenwick's Brother 


Peer-shaped, right-handed back of ImSf with stel 300yds run-n 
UndUattig and provides a tea of stamina. 

Going: Good, Good to Soft in places, a Denotes Hbftarc. 

• Top form rating. 

Seven day nd nu or s. None. 

Bflnfemf drat fine 3.35 WUiycontte EO. Visored: None. 
Rpres In tXBCkets after hose's name denote days since test outing 
F.RtL 




»2m 4f 110yds £2.388 (15 declared) 


6-10-10 .. 


(QQIbsASNlank 


JSappk 81 


0320-F trn» Omrrn OH Mb IIIMf 5-10-10 _ P 

4320- ta* Way (17^ J JOTfc* 6-10-10 R HeGtati — 

48500- MMWob (QM P ItawM 5-10-10 B BanCng 86 

UB5ZRf MMtHct(S37)BEKni 10-10-10 L Tana* (7] — 

0237 RprMam Raton (518) CPWer 7-10-10 Otakar — 

2- Mu wM jimp 6aaMM5-10-10 S Upm — 

40443 talaiMa tap) FBaaan 5-10-10 W ManMniMRI 

5ff-50 IMa cart a 05) WHctd HUO-lO — Hr R GBM (7) — 

tartUlbdrOwelS-lO-tO Ita H fevtog — 

P OwGaOmklMMIMnia 4-10-8 .C Boggart (I) — 

IF Ibadaal (RM) HMMm 4-10-8 Gary Lnn — 

RVty RaBarMn I li a PM JJNteini 0-10-5 T SMtUI (5) — 

6B6M8ltaM)&tawft5-lO-3 ADtftfa — 

0 CMwa«BataMr(MAUM» 

4-10-3 I Jnta m — 


0-4 Cates one. 9-2 MHWn IWoo. 11-2 0 tad LouL 8-1 Ptacs* Bw 
14-1 OnamM. 10-1 unison 


TOTE AT CARLISLE NOVICE CHASE 

2m 4f 1 1 0yds £231 4 (9 declared) 

DSMJi 6-11-4 B Stony *90 

7-40-11 A Dotta — 

1 1 fcnnesco ID-ID-11 J Sqgie — 
Vlboagan 

Mr M Ihoapan — 


(FWJB 


113-41 

biap- 

9t06- 
FWWJ JMtPMiGrtf 

7-10-11 

01003- L«d 
3434X1 1H 


,Jtbdl 7-10-11 _ A S Smtti — 

_ JBrtW 6-10-11 L tram n 

IPPCP- Mrtra (MM Urabltmoa 6-W-6 _. — 0 Partcar — 

43P3F/ Dal UpM pin M Mutaun 9-10-6 S WjHK — 

515451 TownM {ten) A HMae 0-10-0 A tank — 

Ews ShUi McnoL 3-1 hv GmMOak. 0-1 LudfUNx 7-1 Of* UgM. 

. Ware CMot AM tas GkU, Utwi. tanL 




81 

•GO 


HURDLE 

2m it £2.416 (18 dedared) 

6-294 ta A OwanwJSiniAK II Antal 8-12-0 B Fowl 
00180- 5Kw« OvW (ite) (R V TbmpSn 

4-11-11 — Mr H Ttavne 

lRJUC/ CWlRappBIMIQLnlrCanmB 

6-11-11 Ita B Mno 

31341- PopeMUoM MM (DJJJIkira 6-11-9 B Bardaa 
2360-1 Manfcriflj (Die Fattna 4-1M _ — icata 
44425 TIM tab «c tm U5S M Roatal 

0-11-0 Htf C tana 87 

IHCfr TWBBtawBrtel 041) Cftrer 6-10-te 0 Partcar* 88 

43166- BraadpaM Hyar In) P)D Laoli 4-10-8 J Sarto 80 

P3(M5 StatatariqjJtflHBm5-»-7 A S Salta — 

150-40 DtoinitahmrMWitfn*i 

4-10-7 C M v C inuiaiA ft — 

0-5161 OlMlJtf (W nURKMBa»5-1M f UMf 85 

1F-PD SpwM'fcnSttCPlSJfai) Otaft li-lCM .8 Storey — 
350071 BMW MBaflBwmflftrt fr-«M ...I Mefinan* 8 1 

530-6 Beta Wad 08} tl Barnes 5-1IM State 8$ 

HP- SHOW Ota (221JltyURe*te 4-10-0 Gian — 

FWMP BnadOaloak (IS) USmn 9-10-0 H Sottk — 

PTO-2 Rta* fipatfU) F UnORti 7-TD-O A Detan 80 


18 


BD-FTC TcavMdDGHD} JHames io-jO-o S 


Battng: 4-1 Waitn. 9-2 Ftmatf u^u. 7-1 Btay UndM. 6-1 Oriel Lid 10-1 
He BOuB He 12-1 im A Cnarar Stotbne. Itea Mid. 


RB> RUM HANDICAP CHASE 

3m ?f £3.485 (1 t declared) 

4*3313 HanCteavPStmtaSSndi 

10-11-10 G F tan 

116(M Gate's Boy (21) (OJlumi 8-11-0 B So[ 

OMM Fantotown (106) Jtoctoy 9-11-0 A Dottta 87 

FP544- Pataa Beta (tmG U Mom 8-10-12. J BtaMtei — 
34203 Rar Yorag Ma ^)(BF)LUiago 9-10-1C R Sn«*ntn90 
430335 Sta#ta C21J R ItaS SfWl 

HM0-I0 R WBdasat B] 88 

232G3- Army Gtoa {131} JJOIfefl 11-10-6 .. L Cooper p] 88 
0P0664 United Ha (Ml A biuffEi 9-10-6 _ B Jotanan 83 
300R32 Batacstfanta (IS) DOTely 7-10-1 _ B FteMn 82 

053-4P SnaokPiriM (VI) 0Lnrt> 11-10-1 .... B Stony 88 

R4i44> WBByowteM (7) RHBmc 8-10-1 S* 


Betfio* X Non yam ita 7-2 Non awn. 6-' Sbbomi 7-1 EaMte 
id Ita 10-1 FanerUn 12-1 6ato s 


Fanan. 8-1 The TM 
Baui 


FflBBwn. PriOe 


^ | Q SUNDAY CAR ROOT HAMHCAP HURDLE 


1 2 m 4U 1 0 yds £ 2.220 <6 declared) 


F3-2F2 


ffiFtHTafitiwr 

10-Q-0 PHtan 

-14342 »DirtPlMeC1B)(D)RH*ta90 7-11-10 fay Lyons 
G-IIO- Jonnia's Pnapod p48) (CO) J J OTteB 

r-l 1-9 B McGnib Q) 

5-1124 Tte tat WaMc (29) MLLaqo 7-11-2 .. . R StaM 
T-2F22 W u n Mta WmmnrroWPBnr-”! 

6-10-13 ItataM 

21254 litefita (287) (CO) J Tima 7-10-1 ) J Sen* — 

iKflMtaodpiOTMaaerUWfl bemh n 

S520 taptaItaltek(2M(CD)teaLS4tel ^ ^ 

Banoff n-4 nmrisnk Pondera, 3-1 Mm's ftta 7-2 Sbu^n Sen 13-2 Tin 
Nea nan. 6-T Jeme'3 Pioanx 10-1 Uteany. 12-1 Lev in Tin OarV 25-1 Sera. 


^JgJAMES BARKER HANDICAP CHASE 


•2m £2.762 (10 declared) 


1 (4212- Royal fast 0841 (0) D GpiMo 7-12-0 . — S Mon 

Z -12251 ttada Bart fte) (6} lias i AmM 0-1 1-9 _ R Joteaan IT 

3 35422 BHdag Bxaa (19) OQ J farinck 11-10-12 . B tenteg 82 

4 4312 2 fa Ite Man (W7) Us6 Shea 7-1 0-9 A Detan 

6 10-113 FeowfcJt'i BnOw{lS| (D) (BF) ta S 5mdn 

8 PF41P BW Bra* m join BliSi 8^10-5 . . . D PartS ‘ 73 

7 GU223 DnMWi Bay (141) MR Mr. Ufanfev 9-10-0 . G Lae 83 

I 2000- Rue? Sotea fn»n CF’affca 8-10-0 .. _.B Stay - 

B 452F3- BSKnck(11G)9RJ 8>1M 11-10-0 L OTte* vr 81 

10 UPRFP Cantata (28) |D) J Badly 

10-10-0 C UcCoroac* R — 

BaRbigr 3-1 ftajCBsBav. 4-1 FotocX'i BoBw. 9-2 Royri fart. 11-2 Lh* Bert. 
6-1 Tm The Usn. 8-1 Bung Own. 12-1 U W BraJ. 




Market Rasen (N.H.) 



TONTPALEV 

TOP FORM 

215 

BtemMim 

Sanwgan 

2£0 

JasdcaOno 

Jessica One 

2JXI 

Court (SreMar 

BrerSmfis 

150 

Dteflo 


4J0 

HighbMdh 

TUte Is My Life 

4.55 

Satibar 

MrSpcctdater 

525 

Springfield Scafiy 

— 


Owl. right handed track of ISfrn wfm ?S0yds noun. Undubtng and 
favours the handy, front rumng type. 

Gohg: Good * Derates bfinkeis. • Top form rating. 

Seves dew vdnnenc 525 SptngMd Scafty. 

Bfinkerad fint fine: 2.15 Eddte Rambo. Qamwgan. Heckles; 350 
Bidder Boy. Vtsored: 2.15 ABsgtencs 

Figures in brackets after horse's name denote days snea tat outing 
F. Fla. 


2 4 CAimnm juvenile novice shung 

■ I W HURDLE 3Y0 

2m It 110yds £1 .562 (9 declared) 

p MuaMOGa (TIG kkQui iD-iO . - - EKotbaod* — 

Butf taT (P1)» Ma 10-10 M flUrarii — 

TO Edlte Rate* (7) R wacdccc IF- TO B Sntaa (H * — 
55 FtaatahM MB HUMS* 10-10 — Mr A fatal 82 

3 Etanpte m U PW 10-10 A P teta*«» 

0 taaWaaM2t**tai0-w. - ..lityw — 

MmMI LboC 7) P Hotag 10-13 .... B faddy — 

tacetaif47)MR|Bi 10-5 JRyta* — 

0 SMm Saak 08)H taw rtF-5 ... T J testa — 
nuta ii-lOBmn*. 7-2Fq«w.5-i Itccvai: ?-i sasosoic k-i 5k 
Lot. 2S-1 Alegonce. Uaahl Lad f ttdte. 33-1 Ed* Rwte 


A |5 A BBC RADIO (JNCOLNSHBtE HANDICAP 
At mOVI HURDLE 

2m 3t 110yds £2.604 (6 declared) 

21101 Jaatfca0aa(U1)nilnU Ranter 

7-11-10 Mr A Dasvny (S) WS0 

Cl 50- CDttta M tafi5»Jjnraif-11-2 . . L fry* 89 

5F5-43 FniarCany (7) JOS'eat-ftMO Ifldanl Bawaan * 89 
CK23- PanMaM)Mepn)DKWeS-lM — R BaBM - 
5i«’-P PaaMwOn (81)8 Itna 6-10-0 . - R Fantoal (7) 88 
P-F064 Slreno Jota (tt) (C^ U Sotstt 

10-frO - N taghMO (!) — 

Balte 13-8 Jasara Ore H-4 Conga Pont, 7-2 taw Cany, 9-1 fau: 
Uyne. 10-1 PMMNte »-1 Sttag Jm 


o NMVUflWEYBUTTHW REUNION HANDICAP 
Om£AJ HURDLE 


3m £4,224 (7 declared) 

11-C1 Oe«tDnad«(M(D)Wtt*9-1W> - - 0 tBitey* 89 
ms Wffl! L"Bf5^1 3 - -~ f “ ■ 

Ml?*!?!.. Wtatafita 88 

7-HM2 . A P MeCay + teSO 

S Onset p) 87 

6-19-1 Clteta 87 

nxs RedJeMj|r|MfflS6sn3-iW KJotana - 

S-2 Coal OnJar. 7-2 tattaoje. 9-2 far Sate Qa tx. :3-2 Laga 

8-1 CMWL S-l Rad A* J*. 


P-333 tar 9aM.(M(D)M Pfti t- 
StW UjpH ™s6*ogs 5-10-3 . 
p 4B14 tte&fccfcuSDje*v5-l? 


*% C A SWfiLETON BIRCH NOVICE CHASE 

0«OV2m6MiQtfs £3.231 (11 Ordered! 

efln nuyBtaWnnuoaw ____ _ 

9-11-fi WKWfcBtoQ 75 

11-341 PtaaMUPtean 5-11-2 —.-It fata M 


E ^ jC DERWENT BITBUMEDIATE OPEN 
9 m I 9 NATIONAL HUNT HAT 

2m it £1.256 {I5dedared) 

1 CsoteMteG 14 Uooe 5-11-4 _ — - I 

2 E«*#o« Bafa MSB Utorandfi-1 1-4 — — 

4i RnrOnn (MP)Ctanan 4-11-4 ... .... 

Hd*r* Gift FUntatfi 5-1 1-4 Hr D 

RataMOGsftBo 5-11-4 S Wyma 

Stag IbiBaaut A Stan* 5-11-4 J State 

TrooparTnU Banes 6-1 1-4 ._S“ 

V WlGAKri Inp (553) VDartnerif 6— 11— 4 J 

0- LacoMeft92lUToduaei 4-n-r _ — 8 Ratine 

O tauter Tort (140) J Turner 4-11 -2 . B" ' 

l&hnl J Nnnr 4-11-r A 

12 E- Secmd ea nnte a nl (2751 lady Cmnel 

r-10-13 — HteeH 

13 Sotay Buna JJOHoi) 5-10-13 R 

14 (*• Sbef ft» ft5B NViwffl 6-10-13 AS fan 

15 0 fats»Laaa(M)Ur. 5&ni» 4-10-1 1 . Mr J Crontay (J) 
B eU teg 9-4 Mm Dan. 5-1 Sobay Bites. 11-2 CDfflwflB. 10-1 Retak Wded 
tip osvM. 12-1 Laccnc 


(7)(C)R17KdMus 7-11-0 B Granan P) 87 
5arwfctH»e-ll-0 .SDarta(3)+ — 
. .JSpwrmg 10-11-0 . G Tonty — 

FP22P CracMBmeUI (18)7 Oncqon 7-11-0 APMcCn*M98 
-^32 UttatftaAUieyJIMJteactaMi-O ... T Bey 73 

S334?. faLtaAta(12$JJwlnsP-1H> P fate — 

P1/33S Secftste [71 P Esdea 6-11-0 . M Shanaft 82 

32242 81r6ateteEa(IB)RCui6 8-lH) -. -. J lead — 

1-5F4F up And Over (TMH 1*7-1 i-o Mrs F Readftm 81 

3-1 Lztufor A!t*y 4-1 Oego 11-2 Fteeta s UB 6-1 Ihny Beta. 
7-1 Si Bakfcrc a 10-1 i|p Aod Ora 


prr? 
ppp-ss 
1351" CDtrigna 


u&d vunu BB. 


^ ^Q HgOHIStM SHgUiCE HANDICAP 


'CHASE 

2m 4t £4.1 93 (B declared) 

Pan IF* SasUal bare (18} (CD) J umv m-ir-0 D Byraa 85 
90-521 Mgaaetet (28) (OR Ifri U HfTOtY 

r-iT-11 .. . . Mr A Dairar H 87 

FEu -1 Bayanl (9) (D1JQ9>aa 7-11-9 . . IBtaM Bnota 88 
2S260- Haste Boston (222) (l»R Waotvute 10-1M L Wjer 84 
P1-P12 ta TM Stag (28) US) pf)UrsU Jana 

9-11-1 A P BleCay 87 

FO-041 TUs b M| Lite (28) (G) lies K Uta" 

9- 11-5 — H Thondoa •90 

P-D4P3 tebBqravnq m A fanrt 5-TD-n - TJ Hinfty B9 

CnEhtafart(lBt(D)tA-.Oitae 

10- 10-2 - . . . _ R Mridey (fi - 

_ 3-i rtssesi 7-7 Bnerd 9-2 fa Thr Bmij. 5-1 Ths h My Lte. n-2 

5K*asMan. 10-1 tan trtna. 12-1 Maas Beam. 25-1 uartaq Fan- 


STEVE ROSE BIRTHDAY NOVICE 
HANDICAP HURDLE 

2m II 110yds £2,416 (14 declared) 


\ 


■501 HrlQamlirni(l8)JSpmria5-11-10 T J IfarpUf * MBO 
FliSi- DOBBytiRMli(i33)Kr.'[ieitiQu9e5-71-:(i L Mar 88 
3IM-S Stall (FtZHBF) , mj»"9- 1 l-5 - -Mr farbtrt (7) as 
ff-012 SMta(MP!tedn r -n-4 . W Worttagtei 86 
333-S WatanBCALU-rtHaw 

5-11-3 IV H Hsnhten (5) * B 

R?-fi2 IBanta B UFwwn 5-H-2 L CWtoraa (7) E 

4«e'OBanFinwe(FMOUji>B7SJ"6'1'- 1 -- Pitt - 
FW-PO NUrt vrra (18) ’At V '.M o- 1^12 R mantel — 
00-154 ta Gated (MLifaCiy 5-10-10 . . ■ A ROgaQU 81 
roou ATtea*aBd0nams(28)Dr.WfB-iD-9 C LknaBya E 

564-66 lsBb(|9) j*rtum4-i£K, E Hastate 84 

Star liter (154)0 M6 6-1 M lira F Manttam - 

Curtin Ftfite (73) f iaH 5-1LM3 A Mapon E 

SK'O GliaaMI (15) ^6rf 3-10-0 . .. . K JoMcan - 

9-? tA Esea&sa 5-1 'ineoa Uwk 7-1 Canbooe. &-• 3is>. A 
ttastef dang. Ib-I ffertarti Cantai F ita 


HARVEST FESTIVAL STANDARD NATIONAL 
HUNT FLAT 

1m5t 110yds £1.256 (13 declared) 

21 ScrioaMd Softy (7) SCcBnqs 5-11-11 . ... S Oanek O) 

ABafloaBteaUfaimral 5-11-4 NitencfcaP) 

CtkteODfl^ Ga»je6-;:-i . _ ftltettaP) 

B*ooteyUr’,u J une5-ii-4 0 Fttnagm (7) 

MterinEnaui Us JBnmn 6-11-4- - i Bitter m 
0- BtaWGteyCM«BJ[tee»i4-ii-2 » A Inna ffl 

tat GtaFunUrAnki 4-n-2. p ~ L Carman (7) 

fatal fat.' feufe 4-11-2 Mr R fataH (7) 

Prim Baaa J Ctee 4-11-2 8 Grattan (9) 

LntMayltacer JtertoB 5-10-12 E 

GO PrtrtaolCtaaaB CM) 5 Rra*fan 5-10-13. X 

Bn fate HaaRfam 4-iO-u I 

TaawMterNitM 4-10-11 _ - — G 


Beflteff *-■ frxfitu Sc*. 11-2 tow: Bta 8-1 Jua Sari Fm. Its Kw 
Us 72-4 "mtr, 14-; ua VMey Dancer. 25-1 Odnig. tee s Past Pn» a 


Leonard Barden : 


G any Kasparov’s +2 win 
ovp.r Jan Timman in ' 
their EuruTCI Trophy - 
match in Prague cost the 
woridchampk»afewr^Sng 
-points arid left a sma& 

mystery about a cri tlcal 
position in game three of the - 

series. It was obvious that . 

Kasparov would be fully 
primed if Tiroman repealed 
his sharp and unusual 
Quean's Gambit Accepted 
from the first game, so the 
Dutch veteran opted instead 

far (l] fl yiliri tj Bm7(v(nrli^ R 

. The mystery ft-as why Tlm- 
man seemed to opt for a tacti- 
cal melee, then abruptly 
abandoned his idea and lost 
tamely Critical positions at 
moves 12 and 13 may provide 
the answer. 

Kasparov « Henman, 

3rd game 

1 d4 Hf6 2 C4M3 Nc3 Bt>4 
4 Qo20P5r3Bxc 3* 
6Qxo3b67BgSc58e3d6 
9 Bd3 cauM lO exd4 dS 
11 cM5ftdB12Bxl6. 



S±«4 (S' 

- 'Mi 



Black's position is already 
suspect. He has taken two 
steps to push the pawn to do, 
opened up the centre and 
weakened his castled king’s 
pawns. AH this at a time when 
White is already well devel- 
oped while the Hack Q-side 


pieces are stiB slumbering. 

• Timman probably intended 
lB-.Qjtg2here. Asplayed he 
loses without a real Qgu&, so 
Ke should-have risked the .. 
Kasparwian tactics. 

33 CMMff Qxhl? IdBSChTt ' 
KxhV15Qh3+ KgS L6Qg4gdl7 

®b4isq»Utbyl3^Bb7l 

(ihreairiiing 14_Rc8 ISBoibS) 

14 Kbl QfJXL IS Bxh7+Kxh716 

Qh3+ KgS 17 Qg3 Qg2 when toe 
attack breaks down. . .. 

X3NmQsdbl+? 14 K^Qxal s 
15Qd2gx®?lGQb6fil7KgS 
wins but Black defends by 

15 Nd7! 

33Be2!TBbT14Bxg7 . ' 
Rc8(Qxg7 15 NO) 15 QxcSt . 
Bsc8i6 BBQxgrr n Baas 
Qxd4 l8Rdi may be best 
when White's two rooks 
appear superior to theBQ; 
but la-.Qftl 19 NE3 Nd7 or BftS 
is still undeac 
1SU.gxf67 13 No2 MSJf 
Bb7 14 NflQd7tQd8 15Rcl 
leaves White on top without 
p nrppii ca tions* 15 Bxh7+ 

KxhV 16 Qh3+ Kg8 17 Qg4+ 
Kh818Qh4+Kg719NhS4-Kg6 
20 Qxfl3+ KxhS 21 g-l+! and 
wins. 14 Hg3 Qxd4 i5Be4. 
It's oven Black loses the 
exchange... P*c3+ IB bxc3 
IU517M1 Bh7 ISBacdS 
Bxd5 19 Bibs Nd7 20 
c4L_and now a piece. BcO 21 
Rxd7 Bxd7 22 Nxf&«- Kg7 
23 Nxd7 ffi 24 Ke2 RcS 25 
Rcl Rc726fib8Resigtelf 
Black tries to snare the 
knight by Rc5 27 Na6Ra5 28 CS 
Kxa6 29 c5 and queens. 

• If you like to follow chess 
events and games as they hap- 
pen, tune in to Channel 4 . 
Teletext page 158, where John 
Henderson's ScotophjQe pages 
<mi thettK and international 
scene are updated about twice 


. a week, usually around 2pm. 

, On the Internet, Mark 
Crtiwtber's The Wbek in 
Chess (httpy/wwwchesscen- 
. tetcoto/ twic/twiahtml) 
appears -towards midwighf nn 
Mondays. Crowther is inter- 
nationally renowned tor his 

fast and reliable world news 
service and his weekly 
reports have just reached No 
200. Luc Winants, toe Belgian 
piaster, produces Chess 
Planet (http^/wwwchess- 
web.com) which is updated 
about twice aweek and also 
concentrates on Fide news 
and international events. 
Even some UK dabs now 
have their own websites. 

Mo 2543 


.... , 

a 

fs-t c=ir *2? ii 


a b c 4 • f g h 

White mates in three moves, 
against any defence thy Dr J 
Bronowski, 1970). The com- 
poser or this week's problem 
was a scientist who became a 
television personality and 
was also a strong chessplayer 
White is four pieces up. Black 
is down to bare king, but you 
need to find a subtle mating 
concept. 

Mb 2542: Averbakh drew by 
1 a4Ne82 Kc6 g43 aS g34a6 
g25a7glQ6a8Q Qg2+7Kd7! 
QsaB stalemate. 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 

“L 


ike father, like son," 
they sax and whan it 
comes to Bob and 
Chris Ranunan.1 like both of 
them. Chris, the son of the 
world’s greatest player, was 
once Stopped by Customs 
when be visited England .and 
asked what he was fntendmg 
to do during his stas “Tve 
come to play bridge, "was his 
reply. “How do we know.” 
asked the Excise men. "that 
you're abridge player?” 
"WeU," said Chris, "my fether 
is Bob Hamman, the number 
one ranked plas^r hi the 

wtMdd today” ' 'Never heard of 

him." said HM Cushmjs. “but 
if you can give us the name of 
that Pakistani chap who was 
on the tdevisKXJthe other 
night; then. we’Hbelieve yoaT 

I played with Bob in the 
Life Masters Bairs at the 
recent American Nattousd 
Championships jn^ Chicago. 
This deal gained us a top 
scare: (next column) 

Since most people’s 
definition, of a “feature” in . 
this context is a high card— 
perhaps Kacror Qxx — I was 
quids to redouble three dubs 
when West prod need a 
double. West’s feat; of course; 
was that l would bid SNT and 


North-Sooth vutoorabte 
Deafer South 
North 

* AKfiSS 
»K 

* KQ4 

* A 1098 


East 
*QS872 
¥1063 
♦ 8753 

*6 


West 
*10 
v J 86 ' 

♦ A 1096 
+ KQJ74 ‘ 

Soufti 
*J4 

. ¥A<i9742 
• * J2 • 

*532 


Sooth West North 

Bob • ' 25a • 

2vfi) Pass ' • Pass 

3*(^- Double Bedhte-* -'Pass 
Pass Pass 

(1) A weak two bkt showing a six- 
caid sutt and about 8-10 points. 

(2) A reJay, askSngformdfe 
kifarmatioa 

(3) A nMwnwmtfn fwodwift a 

“feature* kiduba. 

thai East would lead a spade 
against this ocffifract, so he 
had made what‘« known as a 
“lead -directing” dontte to 
help his leather find the best 
d^ence. Since he had ended 
npon iead’Mmsetf, though, it - 
■would have been better had 


he followed his own advice. 
On the lead of the king of 
dobs, I doubt that even Bob 
could have made three clubs 
redoubled. But when instead 
West led ace and another 
diamond. Hamman was aide 
to keep control of the play 
and he made his contract 1 
asked Bob after the session 
whether be would have 
shown a club feature if he’d 
- had the 432 or whether Ire felt 
he needed the five. His reply 
is not suitable for the pages of 
a family newspaper. 

At the table where Chris 
Hamman was South, the 
auction — almost incredibly 
—was the same bidfor bid. 
Here, though. Chris's three 
dubs had merely described a 

mtfi -maxi rwnm 'han d for his 
opening two hearts, and . 
showed la addition that his 
hearts were of relatively poor 
quality This time; however; 
West remembered to obey his 
own lead-directing doable, 
and chose the king of clubs 
for his (^resting shoL Tfae 
defence was aWe to take four 
cfc£b tricks, a diamond and an 
■eventual spader so Chris was 
■ one down. *Tve taught him 
everything he knows, "said 
I haven’t yet taught 
.. him everything 1 taowT 


Brain Waves Chris Maslanka 


OCMM19B8 


Pyrgic Puzzles 

Jean d'Arme, the un-pc PC is 
interrogating Geach: 

1. If three ballets are loaded - 
at random into the chambers 
of this six-gun so that 3 cham- 
bers are foil and Sempty 
what are the chances thatlhe 
loaded chambers are all adja- 
cent?" 


2 . "Perhaps Russiaii JRmdfitte 
and poisoned chocolate bars 
are not quite toyoar taste. 
Perhaps tor games are more 
your thing,” sneered the 
voice; Through the glare the 
philosopher saw vreli-maai- 
cured hands lay. oat matches 
on the desk top. 


with the foSowing. ■ 
constraint* in mind: 





“Render this equation true by 
a moving just one match." 
at Well? 

1 3. "Suppose each of these 

§ matches represents a pris- 
oner and tire letter below it is 
§ the ceil he is in. The warder 
3 has to reshuffle the prisoners 


A BCDE FG 


a) With each move a prisoner 
skips exactly two occupied 
cells 

14 CeH occupation never 
exceeds 2. 

o) At the end of the shuffle 
half tire cells must be free. 

Bow might he have done 
thiS?"lYou may move the 
ranches (i.e. convicts) but not 
the letters (ceils)). 


Wordplay ' 

W or dp ool 

In each case find the correct 
definition: 

TRET 

a) extra amount to allow for 
possible loss in transport 

b) a sudden shock 

c) a conical hilltop 

d) a drill for trepanning 

THEODICY 

a) a tale told by an Idiot 

b) Homeric epic 

c) proof of God’s essential 

fairness 

d> catechism 

THEORBO 
a> hangover remedy 

b) spectrum 

c) lute with two necks 

d) seminary student 

Dropouts: - 

Replace each asterisk-by a ' 


letter to make a word: 
S*P*0*T 

Bran tub: 

a) What are the two letters 
replaced by asterisks in the - ■ 
set: 

*OTTOMMO»T? 

b) What do these words have 

ill nnpiTBnn; 

break, cat cast, cut get, give, 
hide, rim, take, throw? 

Words Without End: 

Which single four-letter word 
may be appended to each of 
the following begtrudngs, in 
each case making a word? 
b— : '.d— ,f — ,g— ,h — .n 
,s— ,sh— ,sp. 

Massing Urfm 

Find a word which follows one 
of the words to the cure and 
precedes the other in each 


the answer to fish mix could be 
coJtefQshcato & cake mix) and 
to bat man It could be he 
(bathe & ft*roan) . . - 



a) block city 

b) closed board 

c) breast frenzy 
sea-heart - 

e) foot change . 

f) cash log 


The QureMarcel Berlins 


1. What,aeoonJjngto • 

Kipling’s compass, won’t Sli. 
aemeneeverdo? 

2. The right-hand page is ....' 

recto; whafsthe left? ' 

2L What's between the. crust 

and the core? . 

4. Elementarv uartiria 
invented by James Joyce. ” 

5. Who was Jari£tbe ... 

Dripper? 


.VMM* 

3.1 

ridof GUntoati 

spots; BaranA*taTriipp; The 

Eaephant3«aa.sar - 

7. Jackjhixiwii fc*: cow- 

8. (Whal game?): M anch a ; Sir 

.^riiamGasK.JoelxHite; 


9.TheMagjnotIJmi2CV; 

Brodte ShieMs;<v«tty treaty 
bricks. 

'lO-Ooctor intbeHbusei "a. 


flo,J«Qel7 

roqae&rrt,, 


Broadww; 


circamspice"; Wallasey & 
: Liverpool Gareton; Last ' 
Orders.. 

AH soHvtxons 
on page 24 
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Cricket 


County Championship : Surrey v Leicestershire 

Lights out for 
Surrey as Foxes 
charge to verge 

Mike Sehrey at The Oval on the gloomy 
final minutes that all but clinched the title 


A DEVASTATING new* 
ball burst by their 
pace bowlers yester- 
day evening left 
Leicestershire poised to take 
their second County Champi- 
onship in three years today. 

In light that teetered on the 
fringes of unplayable, Alan 
Mullally and David Mfflns, 
working up a ferocious head 
of steam, removed Mark 
Butcher, Graham Thorpe and 
Nadeau Shahid before the 
fourth over of the innin gs was 
out and without a run on the 
board. They added the wicket 
of Ally Brown before the um- 
pires deemed it too dark for 
farther p unishm ent with 13 
overs remaining. 

It gave them the first of the 
three bowling points that 
they require to ensure the 
title goes to Grace Road, the 
draw already having been all 
but ensured with the aid of a 
huge first-innings total of 585 
for six. 

Surrey, who before lunch 
on Thursday had the visitors 
reeling at 102 for four, stand 

at 13 for four and have been 
ritually humiliated on their 
own patch. 

It all but rendered Lanca- 
shire’s robust challenge as ir- 
relevant as the theories 
regarding Leicestershire's 
tactics. Perhaps the smatter- 


ing of spectators who were 
there to witness it should 
have suspected that with 
Surrey footsore and demoral* 
ised after their experience in 
the field such a collapse was 
always possible. 

But until the final minutes 
yesterday there was a remote 
chance that Leicestershire 
might actually come unstuck, 
with Surrey seeking to allow 
them no more than two bowl- 
ing points before declaring in 
the faintest hope of working a 
miracle. A draw in such cir- 
cumstances and a win for 
Lancashire would send the 
championship to Old 
TraffortL 

Mullally and Millns 
knocked it all into a cocked 
hat In his third over, from 
the VauxhaU End, Mullally 
squared Butcher up and had 
him attempting to work the 
delivery to mid-on, only for 
the ball to skew from the out- 
side edge to Darren Maddy at 
point who dived and took a 
tumbling catch. 

Two balls later and Thorpe, 
absent from all cricket with a 
back injury since the third 
Test against South Africa in 
July, managed to get only half 
forward and was leg-before. 
With noughts in his last three 
Test innin gs, that now makes 
four successive knocks in 


which he has foiled to score. 
Mullally danced a jig of 
delight. 

In the next over Mnjns 
found the edge of Shah id's bat 
and as many wickets had 
fallen in the space of 11 dra- 
matic balls as had fallen in 
the previous 170 overs of the 

rnati»h 

After 28 minutes Alec Stew- 
art — batting down the order 
less because of the fatigue of 
keeping wicket than because 
of a damaged shoulder sus- 
tained when he slipped in the 
field — nudged the first run of 
the inning s 

But the Oghtback was to be 
shortlived. Brown pushing 
forward at Millns and also 
falling leg-before. 

The match had been an a 
generally low flame up to 
then as Leicestershire batted 

On and on, Sumy ncing nlwp 

bowlers in alL Their total was 
by 69 their highest against 
Surrey, and Ben Smith’s in- 
nings of 204. scored over al- 
most nine hours and ended by 
Shahid’s legbreak, was the 
highest of his career. 

His fifth-wicket partnership 
of 252 with Aftab Habib (114) 
was ended in the first over of 
the day. It was followed by 
one of 126 for the sixth wicket 
between Smith and Paul 
Nixon (101 not out) and an- 
other nnlwwtm union of 106 
for the seventh between 
Nixon and Chris Lewis (54 not 
out) before Phil Simmons 
called them In. 



V 






r 


Catchment area . _ . A ftab Haw n, right congratulates n»T rm MaiMy gflw Mar k ftniriiwhoiBJ oat tn his rival opener for a duck tomjwcins 


Lancashire v Hampshire 


Crawley crusade all in vain 


Andy Wilson enthuses over a Lancashire 
batsman who has had a golden summer 


L ANCASHIRE’S lack of 
forward planning has 
undoubtedly cost them 
the championship. Yesterday 
the members basked In late 
summer sunshine and 
watched John Crawley dis- 
mantle the Hampshire attack. 

But hi* magnificent un- 
beaten 211 out of 296-for-one 
was of little use to Lanca- 
shire, even though it took 
them to an unassailable posi- 
tion, with a lead of 309 in this 
game: either he should have 
scored the runs in the first 
innings, when bonus points 
were at stake; or, even better, 
the coacb Dav Whatmore 
should have offered him on a 
one-match loan to Surrey. 

If 1998 will not now go down 
as the year of Lancashire's 
long-awaited pennant, it will 
instead be remembered as 
Crawley’s golden summer. 
Hiis was his seventh champi- 
onship century, more than 
any other Lancashir e bats- 
man since Winston Place 


made nine and Cyril Wash- 
brook seven, in addition to 
two in other matches, in 1947. 

With an aggregate of 1,653 
runs in the championship, 
and another 170 in his only 
England appearance against 


Sri f .an ka Crawley is stOl 
some way short of Winston 
Place’s 2.408 that year. How- 
ever, from considerably fewer 
innings, his tally is still the 
best for the county since Nick 
Speak amassed 1,892 in 1992, 
and he ends the season as 
comfortably the country's 
most prolific batsman. 

His treatment of the Hamp- 
shire bowlers on a pitch offer- 
ing considerable turn was 
confident, bordering on con- 
temptuous, from the very 
start of Lancashire's second 
Innings. 

He faced 242 balls, hit 23 
fours and seven sixes, scor- 
ing 63 in an opening partner- 
ship of 94 with Mike Ather- 
ton. and 148 out of 202 with 
Neil Fair-brother, who was 


happy to play a supporting 
role. 

It was the fourth double 
century of Crawley's career 
but his first at Old Trafford. 
The bright Manchester sun, 
of all thing a, spared Hamp- 
shire any further punish- 
ment from his flashing blade 
last night, forcing the um- 
pires to call a halt 15 min- 
utes before the scheduled 
dose. But he will have his 
eyes on his career best of 286, 
and a first treble century, 
today. 

Such innings tell nobody 
anything that they do not al- 
ready know about Crawley: 
be is a stylish, but ruthless, 
accumulator against county 
attacks. Hopefully this winter 
he can finally reproduce that 
authority at a higher level, 
but Crawley was entitled to 
forget about such consider- 
ations yesterday and enjoy 
himself after a season in 
which he has been Lanca- 
shire's only championship 
ever-present, and also been 
asked to captain, and even 
keep wicket on occasions. 

For Rajesh Maru. Hamp- 
shire's 35-year-old left-arm 


Guardian 


COLLINS 


Crossword 21 ,384 


A copy of the new Mille nnium Edition of the Collins 
En g lish Dictionary will be sent to the first five 
correct entries drawn. Entries to The Guardian 
Crossword, P.O. Box 6603, Birmingham. B26 3PR, or Fax to 
0171 713 4735 by first post on Friday Solution and winners 
in the Guardian on Monday September 28. 

Name 
Address 



Set by Araucaria 

Solutions to each multiple clue 
contain a part of the body 
which has been disregarded in 
the subsidiary part of the clue. 

Across 


9 Light-weight prira» has 
backing o! a French church (4, 
5) 

10*4 Christian about to speak of 
Old Master (5, 8) 

11 Isltrmis with cxjnr»ction that 
goes romd and hangs down 
(?) 


12 Begn with a bare ehudi roof? 

(4.3) 

13 See 3 

14 ContestapointwBh false 
friend in camera (W) 

16 One who suffers wSh Ins pigtf? 

P> 

17 See 21 

19 Sort of tortc within record, one 
In alphabetical Oder? (TO) 
22,26 Made ready to defmd (4-5) 
24 A river — a river ebbing — is an 
unusual treat (7) 

23 Defiled as having 
shareholders (7) 


26 See 22 

27 Extra lot of cream Indeed! (9) 

Down 


1 As food for toaster it’s 
unconvincing — best thing so 
far? (4-6, 5) 

2 Spot ant gone for antenatal 
feeding® 

3^3,13 Queen in nusery 

school (as it were) on the 

border fl4) 

4 See 10 

5 See 20 

6 They have visions of a table in 
Roman times (9) 

7 Cctawoidtown developed by 
the Tudors 03) 

3 BaPs debut not ours, without 
note before the putting down 
of afoot? (35.7) 

15 Dual purpose furniture for one 
presiding over a county? (5-4) 

17 Disused raftvay in credit, 
strangely® 

18 Dead bird res u rre c ted without 
turning into toothy peg® 

20*5 Plgmentfor China dog 
hofcflng memory plates (6. 6) 

21 ,17ac Runyon character faked 
a Tntoret (6,7) 

23 See3 
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spinner, thin was not the ideal 
way to mark his first appear- 
ance of his benefit season, 
and his last in first-class 
cricket, although he did 
the wicket of Atherton. 

Earlier, Hampshire had ex- 
tended their overnight 74-fbr- 
-flve to wi thin 13 runs of Lan- 
cashire’s first-innings total of 
185 before Wasiin Akram 
returned to claim 'his fourth 
wicket and Ian Austin pol- 
ished off the last three. 

For Lancashire, a 20-point 
victory would secure the run- 
ners-up position In the cham- 
pionship, their best finish 
since 1967, in addition to 
£45,000. With the NatWest 
Trophy and AXA League al- 
ready in the bag, it has been 
an excellent season. Cer- 
tainly, as it was tempting to 
note last night, a good deal 
better than Surrey’s. 


Sussex v Yorkshire 


Wood rides his early luck 


Paul 


at Hove 


Y ORKSHIRE, encour- 
aged, by Surr ey 's deba- 
cle at The Oval, have 
suddenly seen the chance of 
finishing third, or even 
second, in the County, 
Championship. Thedfr first 
batting point yesterdaly 
guaranteed them, at least 
fourth place. 

But for bad light they 
might have completed their 
fifth consecutive victory. 
Sussex, 123 behind on the 
first inninngs, are 91 fin- 
four in their second, still 32- 
runs behind. 

Little wonder Yorkshire 
can afford to lea veout Dar- 
ren Gough. The England _ . 
fast bowler has only a slight 
hamstring problem and 
could have played here but 


the captain David Byas has 
utter confidence in his im- 
pressive young seam 
bowlers and they Justified 

MwfiaH-h again y watann d ay. 

.Yorkshire resumed on 159 
for seven and went <m to 
reach 252, mainly because! of 
an eighth-wicket partner- 
ship of 71 between Matthew 
Wood and Chris SllverwOod. 

Wood, 21, has already 
played for EnglandatUnder- 
17 level and now, in his first 
fhll season, he. conthmes to 
impress. Hie finish e d with a 
dogged 118 not out, batting 
for 5% hours, and yet he had 
played and missed several 
times before getting bfTthe 
mark. He was also dropped 
in the slips at 41 and 78. 

It was the sweetness ofhis 
on-driving which most im- 
pressed. This was his fourth 
century of the summer and 


one of thwn, against War- 
wickshire, was a double. 

Sussex are coming to the 
end of a hugely encouraging 
season but they took 75 
minutes to break York- 
shire’s overnight partner- 
ship when SUverwood (37) 
was brilliantly caught, left- 
handed, by the diving Chris 
Adams at slip. 

When Sussex batted again 
they lost Toby Peirce in the 
second over, caught at slip. 
Adams was bellicose, cut- 
ting Paul Hutchison vi- 
ciously for four. Then he 
pulled SUverwood for six 
but next ball he lost his off 
stump for 27. 

Rajesh Rao spent 18 overs 
scoring nine before he was 
bowled by SUverwood. who 
also bowled Keith Newell 
before the scoreboard lights 
came on. 


Bird on way 
back as an 
adviser to 
new umpires 

D ICKIE BIRD, the retired 
umpire who has often 
cl aimed to be married to the 
game, has had talks with the 
England and Wales Cricket 
Board about becoming a part- 
time adviser to up-and-com- 
ing officials. 

The 65-year-old Yorkshire- 
man ended 29 years as a first- 
class umpire after officiating 
in 66 Tests and 92 one-day in- 
ternationals but the ECB are 
keen to utilise his experience. 

Tim Lamb, the ECB’s chief 
executive, said: "Dickie is a 
magnificent ambassador and 
widely respected by umpires 
all over the world.” 

Bird, keen to continue his 
association with the game, 
said: “I would relish the 
chance to give something 
back and delighted to help the 
ECB in any way 1 can." 



Scoreboard 


Britannic. 

Comity Championship 

(Second day of tour; today; 1030) 

Tha Oak Surrey (2pts) trail Lricertar- 
sMre (4| by 572 nan with to* first-tarings 
wtcfceta standing. 

Hflfi 

(overnight 343-4) 

BFSmlthc Brawn b Shahid 804 

A Habib e Stewart bBCHotSostia _i 14 

TPAMxon not out lOI 

CC Lewis not out. 


Extra* (1614, w14. nbl4) 

ToW tier a dec. 1VD over*) . 


■ 964. 4t W 

DM wot haft D J MHIna. A D Mullally. M T 
Blimaon. 

Sear* at 1 BO warn 5-400. 

BaiiM um BJckneO 13-4-0-1: Benjamin 
27-3-65-1; B C Hotlioeka 27-3-106-3; 
BiAdtar 1B-3-59-0; SaUabury 36-4-1 1 v- 0 ; 
A J Hoaikwfce w-a-as-o; Amin 38-8-ag-O; 
Shahid 7-1-31-1; Brown ?- 1 - 2 - 0 . 


M A Butcner c Maddy 6 Mullally 

N Shahid c Mxon b Minns 

OPThorpalbwbUuUaDy 

I A J Stewart not out 

A D Brown Ibw b Millns _ 

-A J Hollloaka not out ....... ’ 

Extras-.- __ — ....... ___ 


Total [tor <8.1 ovara) is 

M q> wtclftat 0. 0. 0. 8. 

To baft B C KotUoako. I D K Salisbury. M 
P Blefcnril. j E Benjamin. R u Amin. 
■ ow to vg i Mullally 4.1-3-8-e Minna 

1-3 5 2. 

J H Hampshire and K E Palmar. 


Darbyi Middlesex |4pts). with eight 
aeeond-i firings wtefeoto standing, naod ISO 
runs to ovoid an innings defeat by Derby- 
shire ( 8 ). 


[Over n i g ht . 135-3) 

A SRonlnac Bniwn b Johnson ®i 

BLSpemSoveeTufneiibHawm SO 

KJ Barnett e Waetae b Hawltt 44 

) D Blackwell c Getting b Hawltt so 

-OGCoritc Brown b Galling — _ 91 

fK M Krl token c Kattteborough 
bTutnell ... 


KJ Dean not out 


- si 

TM Smith £ Hewitt bTufnall O 

Extras (612, 1614, w8, nbiO). 43 


Total (110-1 overs). 

MstakMiea 

317. 375. 


1 1«, 154. 233, 265, 


_ Frasar 26-7-78-1; Hawn 
26-4-65-8; Johnson 14-0-82-2; Tidnel! 
19.1-4-34-2; KMMorauflb K4M: 
Weetes 4-Vfi-O; Gafflng 9-1-6-1. 


DJGoodeMldc Blackwell b Cork * 

R A KatBabcrouVi tow b Oaan — — . 1 

A J Strauss not out 1* 

O A Shah not out - 14 

(lttJJto a 


Total (tor 2. 17 overs) 38 

fedio* wlrtnln B. ML 
Ta beta MW QaB ng.PNWee*ae,*tKR 
Brown, R L Johiwon. J P HetofflL A R C Fra- 
ser. PC RTufrafl. 

■wafe ip Cork 8-3-15-1; Doan 7-2-10-1; 
Cassar i-O-6-a BiactoMdl VO-3-a 
(fcapbeai A G T Whitehead and P WBley. 


Kant (4pto) trait Warwi cksh ire 
(8) by 37 runs wife three nnMnirtng* wtefc- 
ats standing. 


( o ve rn i ght: 317-7) 
AFGUesnotout . 


D P Oa&ar c Wktoer b Eafeam 
T A Mutton tow b Ealham 

E 8 H Gtddtra b Ealham 

Extras (bfi. 163. m2, nb 2 } 


Total (1 12 m ere ). 

— N fefe Headley 29-3-88-7: Ealbam 
33-12-48-5; Reeling 1B-3-OVO; Scott 
23-8-86-0; Pstal 2B-8-48-S. 


R W T Kay c Knight b Brown 
ETSmfthc Frost bGkJdtos _ 
D P Fulton c firoet b (Mdkns . 
A P WORs c Frost b Brown, 


U jWaBOTcWamtb Munson ST 

M A Ealham c Powell b Brown 

VI VRsmtng c SubbGMdtns 1 

TS A Marsh nor out S 

DW Headley not out ’ 

“ * (62. 167) 


Tpfeljjor7.T7ovare)_ 


32, 48, 40, 88, 103, 148. 

TW Ml m M Pam. D A Book. 
■ awtoa i OMdmsa-ia-BS-giaunaai 
20-6-43-1; Brown 14-4-33-8; Qtles 
18-5-47-0. 

Ibiptora j Balder stone. A Clarkson. 


(*trtsj. wife six s econd-hv 

ntogs wfcfcets atamflng. need 32 runa to 
av oid an Innings defeat by Yorkshire (B). 
w— b Flret Innings 128 (HuaMaen 
7-31. Hoggani 3-27). 


a? 


.sax 


mt fenfega (ovendghc 159-7) 
MJ Wood not out. 


C E W SBvanreod c Adams 

b Robinson — 

PM Hutchison 0 Ran , 


M J Hoggard e Adam b RoUnson . 
Extras (64, Ib4.w2.nb8) 


Tha i ( 88j wars ]. 


Solutions 


PYRGICPUZZUS 

1. 30 S or 3 In 10. 

[Imagine you have loaded the 
firet ballet and the chambers are 
then labelled clockwise A, B, C, 
D.E, Fas 
shown. The 
chances of 
losing the sec- 
ond into B are 
1/5, and of 
loading the 

third Into Care 
1/4. Chances of 
loading in the 

order ABC are thus = 1/5 X 1/4 = 
1/20. Similarly: ACB = 1/20. 
Other ways of getting a conthm- 



41218.343. 

■swamp Lawry 24-6-7M; tQntoy 
aW»-aO-«! RaUnaoa3(k9-e-7Z-4; Nowell 
3-1-12-0: Adams 3-VS-O; Sotos 3 - 1 - 1 - 0 ; 

Raot- 0 - 1 - 1 . 


ous bkxk of three bullets along 
with the corresponding chances 

of their occurring are: AFB = 
1/20, ABF * 1/20. AFE = im and 
AEF = 1/20. This totals 6/20. or 
a^0 = 30S.] ‘ 

2. Move any match and put it 
oner the equality sign to make a 
“does not equal" sign, for ' 
stampla- 



3. For example, move D In with 
G, A In with B, Fin with Band 



M T E Patrca c WWto b H uteh too n O 

WG Khan not out 43 

*CJ Adame b SUverwood *T 

R K Rao b SUverwood . 


K Newell b SUverwood . 


RSCMartlrv-Jantolns not out . 

(bl.lbB.nbe) 


Total (tor 4, 37 oven). 


1.48,78.90. 

TObato tS Humphrtae. J J Berea. R J Kirv- 
lay. JDLswry, M A Robtnaon. 

■ i j itoi m SUverwood 12-4-28-3: HtfeW- 
aon 1V3-36-1: HogganJ4-a-3-o; Hamil- 
ton 4-fl-B-OS Mddlabreok B-3-iO-ft 
McQrebi v-vo-a 

Unpbeai Q I Burgess and M J Harris. 


Durham Opts) trafl Woroae- 
tareNre (4) by B2 runs with atx RretJnnlnga 


woncannsMip Ftret Mnp sio (s 
Rhodes 72, Q Haynes 72: Harmtaon 4-88). 


J J B Lewis c Rhodes b Mayras . 
J E Morris c Lampltl b Shartysr . 
J A Delay c Rhode* b Shwlyar _ 
M A Roaabany b Shorlyv — — 

*DC Boon not out 

PDCodlnowoodnotout 


CoOlnowoodi 

es(to6.nb8)_ 


Total (lor4. 89 ovara). 


47.87,186,234. 
fto tab IM P Speight. N C PMHIps. J 
Wtoo&M J Saggars. SJHaimtaon. 
Bewfewa 8bar1yar 21-0-55-3; Chapman 
*-0-34-0: Haynes 20-5-42-1; Lamptn 
14-7-38-0; HUngwortti 15-6-26-0; Ravms- 
lay T-l-SB-lkSol add 8-%30-a 
bwpfe" T E Josty and D R Shepherd. 


Innings 


(8pto) laad-Nerfeamp- 
71 runs wtto five sacond- 



A L Panbettoy tow b Grove 

*KM Curran tow b Dot! L 

D J G Safes c Prhtoard b Cowan 

G P Swarm e Sub b Such 20 

IT MB Bailey eMywnb Such is 

JP Taylor run out sa 

F A Rose c Cowan b Such 9 

JF Brown net out 4 

DEMaloottno Cowan a 

fx&as (b12. tot, w2. nbi«) 38 


.802 

110. 


Tow (97 ov«re)___ 

TMelwfetataaeato 78. 62. 82,168. 
280,234,253. 

■aw fei fe Uott 17-6-41-2; Cowan 
EW-S7-8: Irani 13-4-84-0; Such 

Gra)«on V-O-a-Oj GfW* 

10-2-38-1. 


finally C in with H. 

WOROMJOr 

*» «).C). CX 

Dnpotota SUPPORT 

Braun Tab: 

a) B & S: this completes the set of 
letters to spell bottommost 

b) alUoUowsbte by AWAy 
Wert* WtUKWtKmtEARS 
MUngUBka 

a) biock/capitaVcity 

b) dosad/circuit/board 

e) breast/feedin g/ fre n zy 

d) sea/lion/heart 

e) foot/loose/ change 

f) cash/back/log 


1. Meet KIpHng poem: “East la 


*PJ Pi totund c Curran b Taylor 11 

TP Hodgson c Curran b Taylor S 

3 <3 Law c T M B Bailey b Taylor 2 

R C Irani c SMes b Brown 10 

A P Grayson tbwbTaytor O 

tBJ Hymn not out 9 

MCltottnotout O 

(to1,nb2) a 


Total (tor 5. 23 overs) SO 

Pa8oftovtekatsr1B.21.32.32.S0. 

Te bwb S O Pafere, A P Covrsn. J O Grave. 
PM Such. 

■ u - feilU Ma lco lm 7-0-28-0: Taylor 
7-8-M-4; Brawn 8-2-4-1; Q P Swann 


OM T u t lurtto Lancashire (4po) lead 
Haratohlre (4) by 309 runa with nine 
■annml la a l aga vrtetoato standfeg. 
UitCMwato Brat mnlngs IBS (Jamas 
4-ttMorrte*-B7). 

Hrst trwi l ngto (overnight 74-S) 
AOMaacaranhaacUoydbKaedy _. si 

KO James bWaslra as 

S Dtldal not nnr 33 

A C Monts b Austin O 

N AM McLasnc Lloyd bAusttn 2 

RJ More cl b Austin 13 

Extras (bB. 163. nbiO) 22 

Total (BM ovara) 1 T 2 

FSB of wtofctots coon 77, 14B. 147. 148. 
■u iiB ui Waulm 18-6-37-4; Martin 
W-W0-1: Austin 17.4-3-80-4; Yates 
4-1-11-0: FBntofl 3-0-13-0; Kaedy 
7-8-18-1. 

LANCMHMIm 


J P Crawfay not out . 


MAAtoenoncSubbMani 

NHW HiiM i m mIim 

(bS. ID3, wZ) 


Total (for 1, Movers) ,2*e 

Mef«rtdtaa94. 

Tw koto G D Lloyd. A FUMoH. fW K Hagg. 
■wssim Akram, G Yana. I D Austin. P J 
Martin. Q Keecy. 
■a to hw uttnwmfewt 
16-2-67-0; McLean 4-t-a-O; Msacararaus 

12- 3-80-0; KondaS 4-0-16-0; Mara 

13- 3-47-1; White 2-0-4-O; Manway 
2-0-17-a 


TlraaB BrtdgK Gtoucestorehlra (7pts) lead 
Nottinghamshire (5) by 144 runs wbh afgftl 
«core Mrmlngs wlcfcstt Standing. 
■aw CBB— to First mnlftgs 313 
(M Alleyne 72. M Windows 83L 
Horanonawniuft 
Pfew ha^ea (overnight 488) 

*J E R OaWan b Ball 


G F Archarc Cunltflab Walsh . 
N a Gle Ibw b Ball , 


10 

go 

C M Toney cCtmUflebWitoh 30 

P Johnson bWalah o 

H J Frantss b Hancock 22 

tc MW Reed not out «a 

A R Oram b Walsh 


M J A WWlcy c Ball b H an cock O 

Extras (b 2 .w 2 .nb 1 S) 10 


Total (99 overs). 


.342 


:61.9a. 151. 1ST 163. 

225. 8*4. 

Bowlin bi Walsh 25-8-72-4; Smith 
18-7-34-2: Ball 29-7-54-2. Lows 
12-1-58-0; Alleyne 7-2-18-0: Mancoc* 
4-0-15-2. 


RjCunanebOram a 

T H C Hancock not out . ... 40 

DRHow»nlbwbAtzAxl .. 28 

A M Smith not out 0 

Extras (nbS) a 

Total (lor 2.2813 oven). T4 

IfeB of wMsetK 0. 73. 

TW batl *M W AUeyno. A J Wrlgtn. M G N 
Windows. fR C HusselL M C J Ball J 
Lawia. C A Walah. 

■aw tfe giOram 10-3-13-1; Ranks 
43-0-28-0: Whlfey 6-2-19-0. Dowman 
4-1-11-0: Aftoai 4- 1-7-1. 
tl an il i m J H Harris and B Lsadbealcr. 

No pfav, ratal 


Glamorgan 240 (A Codey 84. a 

Dale 60). Somarsel 80-7 (Cosher 3-13). 



180 

' f1p*» aw (2)1 300 (3)1 330 (4). 
2S** »**aaa (1> Ova 

Bjt e swsw tolg h a (3)t nine ten (4). 



• warwWaldra slopped up Uieir chal- 
J* n 8* J* taat idacn In next year's 
“FtrCup as Kant had another bad oay at 
MBbMWv Altar crashing by an tarings 
■BWnat Somarsol lost vrert. Kent nar- 
roi^avoidfld (oWovrtng on again alter b 
rireggta to ISO lor seven in real, 10 323. 
_ 50 OMdlM (three tor S4| ana Oougio 
tar 33) «d moat ol (he tton- 
age ana Tim Munmn dtomlasod thn toe 
WaM,w * 57 rain 
and bad light wipod out 22 ovots. 
IRjawpiain EMve Marsh eventually ros- 

_ JOO nf - - | - 1 ^ — ■•6. a — - 

Warwk 


cuadhls sklo wi^an unbeaten 81 to mnho 


East and West igWegt and never 
fae [r eal nana qf Mark] Twain 

a. versa 

9, the mantle (earth layers ). 

4* Quart (word first used tix 
Finnegans Wake), 
a- American -drip" painter 
Jackson Pollock, 
e. Fruit: Peter Pears (original 
singer in B's opera); impeach* 
merit dappled; Christopher 
Plummer (in Sound of Music); 
disfigured. 

7. jmnp over - the candlestick; 
the lazy dog (la -The quick hi 
jumps ctafr the L d." * contains 
all letteflr, foe moon. 


* 


■ . * ■ n p'CVIi WI'V 

N feiw increasingly variable in 
Mhfeea. Wattor. who tut oigM touts us. 
wall aa a six oil Ashtay OHaa. was nit on 
Whand bhortty briars tits Innings andod 
wHh a Blip eaten by Mark Wagh 


3. Snooker (colours of the ballsi: 
composer The Pink Panther: 
geengage named after; The 
Brown Bom hen aka the Yellow 
River (China): Red Admiral (but* 
terfly): date of Bladi Hole of 

Great White Way: a 

®- Maglnot; A. 

Cl*™™; A - Agassi (married to); 
but Cart Andre, creator of con- 
trovers ial "fate bricks, has no 
accent above the -e". 

10- Birds: Dr Sparrow; epitaph 
to Sir Christopher Wren; 
Westminster seats hek) by the 
Eagle sisters; Graham Swift 
(novel). 
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